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16  Records  in  f6  Months 

starting  in  August  of  1948 . . .  and  continuing  thereafter  through 
the  last  16  consecutive  months  . . .  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 
circulation  reached  an  all-time  high  for  each  of  those  months. 
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BRIDGEPORT  POST-TELEGRAM 
STRETCHES  DEADLINES  WITH 
NEW  GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESS 


To  get  their  papers  on  500  news¬ 
stands  in  as  many  as  twelve  cities 
at  once  and  in  time  to  compete  on 
late  newsbreaks.  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  and  Telegram  in¬ 
stalled  a  Goss  Headliner  Press  with 
four  units  and  one  pair  of  Uni-Flow 
Folders. 

The  new  press  operates  at  a  sus¬ 
tained  speed  of  48,000  complete 


papers  per  hour.  Folding  and  con¬ 
veying  arrangements  permit  the 
finished  papers  to  stream  into  the 
mail  room  at  an  average  rate  of 
800  per  minute. 

Continuous  feed  ink  system  and 
Colortrol,  plus  other  Goss  features, 
maintain  quality  printing  at  high 
production  speeds. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  1535  South  Paulina  Strtti,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
DUPIEX  DIVISION:  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  •  COSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 


On  New  Year’s  Eve, 


when  it’s  "one  for  the  road 


be  sure  it's  coffee! 


know;*  that  lirivinir  i.«  danirerouit  enough  Intth 
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holiday  weekends. 


more  alert  for  quicker  reactions.  C'ofTw  doesn’t  let 
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When  you’re  looking  up 
things  this  way 

things  are  reaiiy 
looking  up! 


You’re  saving  precious  time  .  .  .  and  a  lot 
of  effort  .  .  .  when  you  use  The  New  York 
Times  Index  as  an  up-to-date  guide  to 
news  information. 

Twice  a  month,  you  get  a  compact  64-page 
book  listing  over  20,000  recent  events  in  the 
news.  E^ch  item  carries  the  date  when 
the  full  story  was  published  in  The  New 
York  Times — so  that  when  further  facts 
are  needed  you  can  quickly  locate  them  in 
any  newspaper  you  file. 

What’s  more,  the  Index  gives  you  enough 
facts  in  many  cases  to  make  further  look¬ 
ing  unnecessary!  For  when  you  turn  to  a 
news  item  you  find  a  brief  digest  of  the 


event . . .  and  these  digests  cover  thousands 
of  subjects. 

Today,  The  New  York  Times  Index  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  supplement  clipping  files  and 
morgues  of  newspapers  all  over  the  U.S. 
and  throughout  the  world.  To  editors, 
reporters,  and  newspaper  librarians  it 
offers  a  welcome  relief  from  tedious  and 
time-consuming  research. 

It  will  make  your  job  easier  ...  so  if  you 
are  not  now  using  this  valuable,  low-cost 
reference  guide,  let  us  start  your  subscrip¬ 
tion  with  the  current  semi-monthly  edition. 
It’s  a  service  you  will  use  constantly  in 
locating  news  facts  more  quickly,  more 
surely  than  you’ve  ever  thought  possible. 


©be  Hork  ^ime;s  Jnbex 


229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  18,  New  York 
Yearly  Rates: 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  with  Cumulative  Annual  Volume  $50  a  year 

Twice-monthly  Indexes  only  . . $35  a  year 

Cumulative  Annual  Index . $35  a  year 
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Giesen  Quits  Bureau; 
Moore  Succeeds  Him 


By  Samuel  Rovner 


Giesen 


Karl  Moore,  for  the  last  four 
years  promotion  manager  of  the 
Retail  Division,  Bureau  of  Ad- 
V  e  r  t  i  s  i  n  g, 

ANPA.  will  be¬ 
come  director  of 
the  Division 
Jan.  15.  John 
Giesen  has  re¬ 
signed  the  post, 
according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  this 
week  by  Bu¬ 
reau  Director 
Harold  S  . 

Barnes. 

Appropriately 
enough,  Mr.  Gie¬ 
sen,  who  for 
some  time  has  harbored  the  am¬ 
bition  of  being  a  retailer,  will 
now  have  an  opportunity  to 
practice  some  of  his  preach¬ 
ments.  He  has  bought  an  elec¬ 
trical  appliance  and  contracting 
firm  in  Sturgis,  Mich. 

“What  wilt  your  advertising 
policy  be,  Mr.  Giesen?” 

“Need  you  ask!  I’ll  adhere 
strictly  to  the  policies  of  the 
Retail  Division — planned,  not  hit 
or  miss  advertising.” 

Same  Policy 

Mr.  Moore,  for  his  part,  will 
pursue  much  the  same  policy 
when  he  takes  the  reins,  he 
told  E  &  P — continued  progress 
along  the  lines  laid  out  by  the 
Retail  Division  during  its  first 
four-and-a-half  years. 

“There  is  no  new  work  of 
inotable  size  now  in  prospect.” 
he  said.  “I  will  work  toward 
solidifying  and  making  practical 
application  of  the  things  the  Di¬ 
vision  has  been  doing.  Mr.  Gie- 
sen’s  slogan  will  be  my  slogan: 
‘First  things  first,  and  one  thing 
at  a  time.’  ” 

In  announcing  the  change,  Mr. 
Barnes  declared  that  Mr.  Giesen, 
who  went  to  the  Bureau  in  Au- 
'gust,  1945,  to  organize  and  direct 
the  Retail  Division,  “has  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the 
Bureau’s  steadily  increasing 
service  to  its  member  newspa¬ 
pers  on  the  retail  side.  Retail 
organizations  throughout  the 
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country  have  likewise  profited 
from  the  services  newspapers 
have  been  able  to  render  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  Bureau’s  Re¬ 
tail  Division.” 

Long  in  the  retail  advertising 
field,  Mr.  Giesen  joined  the  Bu¬ 
reau  at  the  time  of  its  reorgani¬ 
zation.  Before  that  he  had  spent 
24  years  with  the  Hearst  organ¬ 
ization.  beginning  in  1921  as  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  Evening 
American  advertising  staff.  In 
1925  he  became  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Wisconsin  News,  and  in 
1928  went  to  New  York  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  retail  (chain  store) 
division  of  the  Rodney  E.  Boone 
organization  ( now  Hearst  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service.) 

From  Boston  Hearst  Paper 

In  1939  Mr.  Giesen  went  to 
the  Boston  Record-American 
and  was  assistant  advertising  di¬ 
rector  there  when  he  left  to  join 
the  Bureau. 

Like  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Moore  spent  a  good  part  of  his 
career  with  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation.  After  several  years  in 
various  positions  with  industrial 
firms,  retailers,  and  advertising 
agencies  he  entered  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  in  1926  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  where  he 
conducted  a  marketing  service 
for  the  advertising  department. 

Three  years  later,  Mr.  Moore 
went  to  Hearst,  where  he  han¬ 
dled  a  variety  of  merchandising 
and  sales  assignments  on  the 
firm’s  magazines  and  newspa¬ 
pers.  Just  before  joining  the 
Bureau  in  1945,  he  was  coordi¬ 
nator  of  promotion  and  statisti¬ 
cal  and  retail  research  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American. 

One  of  the  “charter”  members 
of  the  Retail  Division  staff.  Mr. 
Moore,  for  more  than  four  years, 
has  been  responsible  for  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  promotion  poli¬ 
cy  laid  down  by  the  Bureau’s 
retail  committee  and  more  re¬ 
cently  directed  by  the  plans 
committee. 

'Creative  Spark' 

He  is  described  by  Director 
Barnes  as  “the  principal  crea¬ 
tive  spark  through  which  the 
Retail  Division  gang  has  worked 
to  produce  its  continuing  flow  of 
productive  material  for  the  en¬ 
tire  membership.” 

Under  Mr.  Giesen  and  Mr. 
Moore  the  Division  has  devel¬ 
oped  numerous  services  for 
both  newspapers  and  retail  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Among  them  are  the 
monthly  “Time  Table  of  Retail 
Opportunities:”  a  simplified 
eight-step  analysis  of  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  planning  based  on  a 
successful  men’s  store  operation; 
a  budgetized  tabulation  of  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures  by  per¬ 
cent  of  sales,  in  115  lines  of  re¬ 
tail  business;  the  weekly  “Retail 
Memo,”  a  newsletter  designed 
for  members’  use  or  local  adap¬ 
tation  for  mailing  to  advertis¬ 


Karl  Moore 


ers;  the  “Chain  Store  Memo.”  a 
newsletter  on  developments  in 
that  field;  “Let’s  Talk  Retail¬ 
ing,”  a  primer  for  space  sales¬ 
men  written  for  the  Bureau  by 
Clyde  Bedell;  a  directory  of 
mats  and  other  aids  available  to 
newspapers  from  advertisers;  a 
listing  of  mat  service  material; 
and  the  widely-shown  presenta¬ 
tion  “Buying  Patterns  Are  Prof¬ 
it  Patterns,”  designed  to  convert 
retailers  to  the  practice  of  con¬ 
centrating  advertising  according 
to  seasonal  and  local  sales  op¬ 
portunities. 

As  nromotion  chief,  Mr. 
Moore  produced,  or  directed 
production  of,  all  these  services, 
regarded  by  many  observers  as 
major  weapons  in  newspapers’ 
retail  selling  arsenals. 

Satisfied  that  the  trail  blazed 
thus  far  is  leading  in  the  right 
direction,  the  new  Retail  Divi¬ 
sion  head  is  prepared  to  do 
more  of  same. 

The  Division  staff,  said  Mr. 
Moore,  “is  the  greatest  crowd 
I've  ever  seen.  It  is  working  in 
the  right  direction  in  every  way. 

"Perhaps  it’s  a  trite  thing  to 
say,  but  the  problem  in  retail¬ 
ing  today,  more  so  than  ever 
before,  is  to  see  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  gets  a  bigger  return  for 
his  ad  dollar.  It  is  important, 
obviously,  not  only  from  the 
advertiser’s  point  of  view,  but 
also  from  the  publisher’s.” 

Retailing  practices  have  im¬ 
proved  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  he  went  on,  and  the 
greatest  improvement  has  been 
in  the  methodical  planning  of 
advertising  pressure — the  right 
item  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  price. 

“That  doesn’t  mean,”  Mr. 


improvements  in  retail  promo¬ 
tion  and  newspaper  sales  meUr 
ods,  said  Mr.  Moore,  he  feti, 
that  its  contributions  to  recw 
progress  have  repaid,  tnam 
times  over,  its  cost  to  the  mem 
bership. 

The  Bureau  has  been  helped 
in  no  small  way,  he  add^,  br 
its  plans  committee  and  thi 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec  • 
tives  Association,  which,  he  de 
dared,  “keeps  us  in  close  touch 
with  our  field.” 

“They  make  our  work."  he 
said,  “a  lot  easier — if  you  cat 
call  it  work.  Actually,  u  haj 
been  a  helluva  lot  of  fun" 

Tall,  spare  of  frame,  and  en¬ 
ergetic,  Mr.  Moore’s  manner 
gives  evidence  of  the  “fun"  he 
has  had.  He  belies  by  man? 
years  his  53. 

Rather  proudly,  he  talked  of 
his  three  granddaughters -es¬ 
pecially  the  eldest,  who  is 
three. 

This  week  she  was  to  make 
her  first  “stage  appearance" 

“She  is  going  to  lead  a 
Christmas  pageant — but  were 
all  a  little  worried  just  where 
she's  going  to  lead  it.” 


NLRB  Rules 
Agcdnst  Stiles 
In  ITU  Case 


Washington  —  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  dis¬ 
missed  charges  that  the  Inter 
national  Typographical  Union 
violated  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
its  negotiations  and  strike  at  the 
Rockville  Center  (N.  Y.)  Nasiw 
Daily  Review  Star. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Board 
found  that  the  union  and  its  Bal¬ 
timore.  Md.,  local  engaged  in  un¬ 
fair  practices  in  negotiationi 
with  job  printers. 

Union  printers  left  the  Re 
view-Star  plant  in  November 
1947,  but  publication  has  beet: 
continued  with  a  newly-trained 
crew.  The  NLRB  hearing,  hr 
which  Publisher  James  E.  Stile 
was  a  principal  witness  over  i 
period  of  several  months,  was 
the  first  affecting  a  newspaper 
in  which  the  Taft-Hartley  Ac 
issues  were  debated. 

The  board’s  ruling  in  the  Re¬ 
view-Star  case  reversed  a  find¬ 
ing  by  Trial  Examiner  Peter  I 
Ward  that  the  local  union  (No 
915)  had  refused  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  and  insisted  upon> 
closed  shop. 

The  Board  unanimously 
agreed  with  the  trial  examiner 
that  an  oral  agreement  fotii 
one-year  closed-shop  contras 
had  been  reached  before  Aig 
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Moore  continued,  “that  there  22,  ^47,  the  effective  da 
isn’t  still  much  to  be  done  by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  snajii* 
the  newspapers.  It  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  they  have  entered 
a  selling  market.  During  the 
Retail  Division’s  first  three 
years,  business  was  easy.  ’The 
newspapers  ’didn’t  have  all  the 
space  they  were  able  to  sell. 


the  contract  would  have  b«e 
valid  under  the  law  for  ib  » 
term.  A  majority  of  the  Bow 
held  that  the  union  never  » 
abandoned  the  agreemei- 
reached  July  17. 

The  majority  held  fun» 


rt;  ciuic  lu  acii.  j  tk 

Retailers  were  in  somewhat  the  that  it  was  not  proved  mai 
same  position.  union,  in  its  _  negotiations 

“As  a  result,  both  industries  strike,  was  insisting  upon  u«* 
now  have  a  lot  of  studying  and  objectives. 
learning  to  do  to  overcome  that  Board  Member  Janies  J  k 
period  of  relative  inertia.”  nolds,  Jr.,  dissented  on 

While  the  Bureau  makes  ground  the  union  had 
no  claim  to  all  the  credit  for  doned  the  July  17  agreeroffli 
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Stretch  Takes  Full  Title 
To  Camden  Courier-Post 


$2,500,000  Purchase  Effected 
2  ¥2  Years  Before  Option  Deadline 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


CaMDEN.  N.  J- — Harold  A. 
Stretch.  Sr.,  president  and  pub- 
Usher  of  the  Camden  Couner- 
Post  became  sole  owner  of  the 
newspaper  Dec.  19  when  he 


ture  are  far  greater  at  present 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 

"I  base  this  in  part  on  the 
interest  and  activity  displayed 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
MmpTetS  the  purchase  of  the  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden 
property  at  $2,500,000  from  the  County,  which  are  working  har- 
if. ..  ■  moniously  together  for  the  de 


Philadelphia  Bulletin,  which 
made  an  optional  agreement 
with  him  in  May,  1947. 

Editor  &  Publisher  learned 
that  business  at  the  Courier- 
Post  has  been  so  good  under 
Mr.  Stretch’s  management  that 
he  decided  to  take  up  his  op¬ 
tion  in  half  the  time  originally 
contemplated. 

He  assumed  control  of  the 
property  in  1947  on  a  five-year 
optional  basis.  He  is  now  out¬ 
right  owner  of  the  entire  stock 
of  the  old  Courier-Post,  which 
had  been  owned  by  the  Bul¬ 
letin  since  being  sold  by  J. 
David  Stern  in  February,  1947. 

Mr.  Stern  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 
and  the  Camden  Evening  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Morning  Post  ending  a 
protracted  strike  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  and  sold  the  prop¬ 
erties  to  the  Bulletin.  The  Bul¬ 
letin.  in  turn,  offered  the  prop¬ 
erties  for  sale  in  an  effort  to 
revive  the  publications. 

It  received  a  number  of 
propositions  for  sale  of  the 
Courier- Post.  The  Bulletin 
chose  to  enter  into  the  five-year 
optional  purchase  plan  with 
Mr.  Stretch  and  the  papers  re¬ 
sumed  publication  on  May  13, 
1947,  under  his  management. 
He  resigned  as  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  to  become  publisher  of 
the  Courier-Post. 

All  in  the  Family 

Since  Mr.  Stretch  assumed 
management  of  the  Camden 
papers,  there  was  much  specu¬ 
lation  in  newspaper  circles  as 
to  his  backer  in  the  project. 

The  final  agreement  signed  by 
Mr.  Stretch  and  the  Bulletin 
management,  however,  put  at 
rest  all  of  these  rumors.  He 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that 
he,  Frances  G.  Stretch,  his  wife, 
and  his  three  children,  Harold 
A.  Stretch,  Jr.,  'William  A. 
stretch,  and  Miss  Jane  A. 
Stretch,  have  been  in  complete 
control  of  the  Courier-Post 
optional  agreement 
and  he  now  has  full  ownership, 
having  made  final  settlement 
and  acquired  all  of  the  stock. 

In  an  interview  prior  to  the 

•J  settlement,  Mr.  Stretch 
said  the  Camden  property  had 
Men  a  profitable  venture  and 
ms  confidence  in  the  future  of 
In  prompted  him  to  take 
up  the  option. 

Personally,”  said  Mr.  Stretch. 

I  believe  the  prospects  for 
Lamden  and  South  Jersey’s  fu- 

editor 


velopment  of  this  entire  metro¬ 
politan  region.” 

The  change  in  Mr.  Stretch's 
status  from  controlling  the  prop¬ 
erty  under  a  lease  to  sole  owner 
marks  another  milestone  in  his 
exceptional  career  as  a  news¬ 
paper  advertising  man. 

It  was  known  that  the  Bul¬ 
letin  did  not  want  to  sell  the 
Courier-Post  merely  for  the  sake 
of  liquidating  the  Stern  in¬ 
terests;  it  wanted  the  property 
to  be  in  capable  hands. 

Comment  by  Slocum 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  general 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  made  the  following 
comment  on  the  final  transfer 
of  the  property: 

“We  are  pleased  to  have  Mr. 
Stretch  acquire  ownership  of 
the  Courier-Post.  It  has  been  in 
his  full  control  since  he  became 
publisher  in  1947. 

“After  acquiring  the  property 
from  J.  David  Stern  who  had 
suspended  publication,  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  prime  interest  and  pur¬ 
pose  were  the  restoration  in 
capable  hands  of  newspaper 
service  in  Camden.  Mr.  Stretch 
has  given  Camden  a  good  news¬ 
paper. 

”It  has  grown  steadily  under 
his  direction  and  our  confidence 
in  his  ability  has  been  fully  jus¬ 
tified.” 


Mr.  Stretch's  record  at  the 
Inquirer  and  his  ability  as  a 
builder  of  business  was  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  his  selection 
to  publish  the  papers. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  he  borrowed 
money  to  purchase  the  property 
at  $2,500,000  and  has  been  pay¬ 
ing  off  his  obligations  at  a  good 
rate  because  the  Courier-Post 
has  prospered.  The  agreement 
also  called  for  the  payment  of 
a  certain  percentage  of  net 
profits. 

But  the  management  had 
been  so  successful  that  he  de¬ 
cided  to  take  up  the  option 
given  him  by  the  Bulletin.  In 
explaining  some  of  his  tech¬ 
niques  since  assuming  control 
of  the  Courier-Post.  Mj’.  Stretch 
said: 

“The  way  to  meet  costs  is  to 
go  out  and  get  business.  You 
can’t  make  money  by  cutting  a 
few  expenses  here  and  there. 
You  have  to  go  out  and  make 
sales.” 

In  the  case  of  the  Morning 
Post,  however.  Mr.  Stretch  real¬ 
ized  that  it  was  not  profitable 
and  merged  it  with  the  evening 
paper  on  Sept.  9.  1949.  The 
Courier-Post  is  now  solely  a 
p.m.  newspaper. 

Children  in  the  Business 

Mr.  Stretch's  emphasis  on 
sales  is  reflected  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  directed  the 
activities  of  his  children  on  the 
newspaper.  Although  they  are 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all 
departments,  he  has  insisted 
that  they  maintain  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  customers. 

Harold.  Jr.  is  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  in  addition  to 
writing  a  television  column  of 
wide  readership.  William  is  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  Jane  sells  retail  in 
Philadelphia.  She  is  also  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  firm  and  co-author 
of  a  shopping  column.  Jane 


Christmas  present  in  the  form  of  complete  ownership  of  the  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post  came  to  members  oi  the  Stretch  family  Dec.  19. 
Left  to  right  are  Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch.  Harold  A.  Stretch.  Sr.,  William 
A.  Stretch  and  Harold  A.  Stretch,  Jr. 
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SPIRIT  OF  CHICAGO 

Carolers  gather  'round  the  46- 
foot  Christmas  tree  in  Nathan 
Hale  Court  of  Chicogo  Tribune 
Square,  while  chimes  ring  out 
from  Tribune  Tower. 


was  a  major  in  the  WAC  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  and  her  father’s 
secretary  for  several  years  at, 
the  Inquirer.  Williams  extra 
activities  on  the  Courier-Post 
include  sitting  in  on  labor  ne¬ 
gotiations. 

Mr.  Stretch  said  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  success  of  the 
Courier-Post  under  his  man¬ 
agement  was  the  retention  of 
most  of  the  department  heads. 

"It  would  have  been  foolish,” 
he  said,  “for  a  new  broom  to 
sweep  clean.  These  men  and 
women  knew  far  more  about 
the  Courier-Post  and  Camden’s 
problems  than  I  did.  I  not  only 
retained  them,  but  believe  in 
giving  them  co.mplete  super¬ 
vision  of  their  departments.  ” 

Mr.  Stretch  said  constant  im¬ 
provement  of  the  package  which 
his  solicitors  seh  has  also  been  « 
instrumental  in  increased  sales. 
He  encourages  the  advertising 
salesmen  to  make  suggestions 
to  editorial,  not  in  getting  free 
write-ups  for  advertisers,  but 
in  improving  the  appearance 
and  the  editorial  content  of  the 
paper. 

“I  have  sold  advertising  for 
almost  40  years.”  said  Mr. 
Stretch.  “I  know  you  can't  get 
linage  unless  you  have  a  good 
package.  We  intend  to  make 
the  Courier-Post  a  better  pack¬ 
age  all  the  time.” 

A  native  of  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Stretch  went  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer  as  advertising 
director  from  Paul  Block  &  As¬ 
sociates  in  1938.  Previously  he 
held  advertising  positions  with 
a  number  of  newspapers  in 
various  sections  of  the  country, 
including  14  years  with  the 
Hearst  organization.  He  was 
advertising  director  of  the 
Detroit  Times  from  1927  to 
1931. 
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A  ‘New’  Christmas  Story 

By  John  C.  A.  Rigney 

President,  Public  Federal  Savings  and  Loon 

Association,  Philadelphia 


\ 


Told  here  for  the  first  time 
is  a  different  kind  of  Christmas 
story,  an  insider’s  report  of  the 
way  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  played 
Santa  Claus  secretly  for  all 
the  employes  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger  on  the  first 
Christmas  Eve  after  he  took 
over  the  personal  management 
of  that  once  internationally 
famous  newspaper.  Since  I  was 
in  on  the  secret,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  reporting  it  in 
the  first  person,  and  in  my  own 
way. 

"I^e  tale  starts  with  the  fact, 
that  payday,  now  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  a  Friday  feature  in  firms 
that  pay  by  the  week,  was  al¬ 
most  universally  a  Saturday  in¬ 
stitution  when  I  first  started 
to  work  as  a  boy.  But  not  in 
newspaper  offices.  At  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  the  payday  was  Tues¬ 
day  over  all  the  years  of  its 
existence,  down  to  the  day  when 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger 
folded  in  January,  1942. 

Surprise  of  Their  Lives 

Nobody  seems  to  know  why 
newspapers  paid  off  on  Tues¬ 
day.  My  own  guess,  without 
benefit  of  a  Gallup  poll  or  any 
other  survey,  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  began  in  the  earliest  days 
of  publishing,  when  the  editor 
doubled  in  brass  as  advertising 
solicitor  and  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  Each  Monday  he  collected 
from  the  advertisers  and  the 
newsstands  for  the  previous 
week  so  as  to  have  the  cash  to 
meet  the  payroll  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  Tuesday  before  Christ¬ 
mas  in  1915,  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Ledger  family 
collected  their  pay  as  usual, 
and  then,  a  few  days  later,  got 
the  surprise  of  their  lives.  The 
events  leading  up  to  this  sur¬ 
prise  were  so  unusual,  and  the 
details  of  the  arrangement  were 
kept  so  secret  from  all  but  four 
people  in  the  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  that  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  set 
the  stage  for  it. 

Oldtimers  will  remember  that 
George  W.  Ochs,  of  the  family 
which  owns  the  New  York 
Times,  came  up  from  Chat- 
tanooga,  Tenn.,  and  bought  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  which  was 
later  merged  with  the  Ledger 
when  the  Ochs  interests  bought 
jffiat  paper,  too.  From  the 
Times,  along  with  Mr.  Ochs  and 
Mr.  Thalheimer,  the  treasurer, 
c^e  the  cashier — the  able,  dig¬ 
nified  A.  Lincoln  Cartledge. 

Important  in  every  newspaper 
organization,  the  cashier’s  office 
at  the  Ledger  was  exceptionally 
so,  because  it  not  only  received 
and  disbursed  all  the  cash,  took 
care  of  the  payroll  for  all  em¬ 
ployes,  including  correspond¬ 
ents  all  over  the  world,  and 
handled  all  the  mail,  but  also 
performed  most  of  the  functions 
ordinarily  regarded  as  part  of 
the  treasurer’s  responsibilities. 

Expenses,  Expenses 

Even  in  those  days  of  smaller 
circulations  and  fewer  pages,  it 


cost  barrels  of  money  to  run  a 
newspaper.  Compared  with  the 
intake,  the  outgo  was  terrific. 
The  expenses  and  losses  were 
for  Messrs.  Ochs  and  Thal¬ 
heimer  a  daily  headache  which 
they  passed  along  to  Mr.  Cart- 
ledge,  who  was  made  to  feel 
personally  responsible.  To  es¬ 
cape  their  ire,  he  hit  on  the 
plan  of  averaging  the  daily 
bills,  fearing  he  could  not  stand 
the  oral  beating  he  would  get 
if  he  reported  the  extraordi¬ 
narily  heavy  expenses  of  some 
days,  which  were  honeys!  Then 
in  1912,  the  Ledger  was  bought 
by  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  and 
Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Ochs 
remained  on  the  job  until  Mr. 
Curtis  could  organize  his  own 
staff  for  the  entire  paper. 

Early  in  1915,  Mr.  Curtis 
started  to  promote  the  paper 
in  a  big  way  on  his  own.  Al¬ 
most  daily  he  poured  in  new 
capital  in  such  huge  amounts 
that  the  checks  almost  took 
‘‘Old  Line”  Cartledge’s  breath 
away.  Mindful  of  his  past  ex¬ 
periences,  he  dreaded  the  day 
of  reckoning  when  Mr.  Curtis 
would  call  him  to  account  for 
these  substantial  personal  ad¬ 
vances  to  expand  the  paper,  its 
staff,  and  its  circulation. 

Although  the  Ledger  had 
slowly  begun  to  show  some  re¬ 
sults  from  this  “priming,”  that 
was  pretty  much  the  situation 
when,  on  Wednesday  following 
that  payday  in  1915.  “Mr. 
Whiskers  Himself,”  as  we  had 
affectionately  nicknamed  the 
owner  of  the  paper,  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  cashier’s 
cage  and  asked  in  his  quick, 
sharp,  clear  voice,  “Mr.  Cart- 
ledge,  what  was  the  amount  of 
the  payroll  yesterday?”  Saying 
to  himself,  “Here  it  comes!”  Mr. 
Cartledge  reached  for  his  pocket 
keyring  holding  the  key  to  the 
special  cabinet  of  sacred  rec¬ 
ords  containing  the  payroll. 
He  took  out  the  summary  sheet 
with  the  total  figures,  which 
was  that  day’s  copy  of  tiie  daily 


report  which  had  formerly 
roused  the  Ochs-Thalheimer  ire. 
With  the  kind  of  soft  answer 
which  is  said  to  turn  away 
wrath,  he  said.  “The  payroll 
yesterday  totaled  $32,518,  Mr. 
Curtis.” 

An  Extra  Envelope 

IVIr.  Curtis  said,  “Prepare  an 
extra  envelope  for  each  person 
on  that  payroll,  duplicating  this 
week’s  pay  But  do  not  hand 
them  out  until  after  noon  on 
Friday,  Christmas  Eve.  I  want 
my  boys  and  girls  to  have  some 
cash  in  their  pockets  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Day.  Good  morning.”  As 
he  left,  Mr.  Cartledge.  his  as¬ 
sistant.  Mr.  Covvey,  and  I  ex¬ 
claimed  in  unison.  “What  a 
man!” 

Then  “Old  Line”  ran  after 
Mr.  Curtis  to  ask  what  we 
should  say  when  he  handed  out 
those  extra  pay  envelopes. 
Without  batting  an  eye,  Mr. 
Curtis  told  him  to  insert  a  card, 
saying  “Merry  Christmas”  from 
him,  adding  that  these  cards 
should  be  run  off  by  a  job 
printer  near  Mr.  Cartledge’s 
home  in  Frankford,  so  the 
whole  thing  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  surprise. 

Nobody  ever  got  more  joy 
out  of  an  overtime  job  than  we 
three  got  out  of  that  extra 
night  work  before  Christmas  of 
1915.  Each  one  of  us  felt  like 
a  real  Santa  Claus.  I  remember 
only  one  discordant  note.  One 
department  head  griped  when 
he  learned  that  included  in  the 
extra  pay  were  some  men  who 
had  only  started  to  work  the 
week  before. 

“If  you  ask  me.”  said  Mr. 


Carol  Festivals  Are  Popular 


Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  Christmas 
Carol  Festival  sponsored  by  the 
Raleigh  Times  was  so  successful 
that  Editor-Publisher  John  A. 
Park  now  plans  to  make  it  an 
annual  affair. 

More  than  3,000  persons  went 
to  the  City’s  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium  for  the  festival.  College 
and  school  choral  groups,  and 
an  opera  star  participated. 

•  •  * 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — More  than 
2,500  singers  and  8,500  specta¬ 
tors  crowded  into  the  municipal 
auditorium  here  Dec.  11  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  St.  Paul’s  ninth  an¬ 
nual  Christmas  Choral  Pageant, 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press. 

Forty-five  church  choirs,  of 
every  denomination,  partici¬ 


pated.  Nativity  scenes  were  por. 
trayed  in  a  series  of  tableaux 
by  students  of  four  colleges. 

General  director  of  the  pa¬ 
geant  is  Mrs.  Agnes  Kennedy 
Ridder.  Max  Kurnow,  the  news¬ 
papers’  promotion  manager,  is 
in  charge  of  production. 

•  *  • 

Some  25,000  persons  over¬ 
flowed  Central  Park  Mall  for 
the  New  York  Mirror’s  first 

Carol  Festival,  featuring  noted 
professional  singers  and  choral 
groups. 

•  •  * 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
a  pioneer  newspaper  sponsor  of 
Yuletide  Carol  sings,  again 

played  host  to  a  throng  outside 
its  building.  As  usual,  an  opera 
star  led  the  community  chorus. 


How  Curtis  Played 
Santa  to  Ledger 
Staff  in  1915 

Oscar  Covvey.  “I’d  say  those 
new  men  need  the  money  more 
than  the  rest  of  us  who  have 
been  here  all  year.” 

I  also  remember  that  the  one 
and  only  George  Goldsmith,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Ledger,  carried  the  extra  we^j 
pay  out  to  his  automobile  ad¬ 
vertising  man,  then  sick  a: 
home — John  Cleary,  now  treas 
urer  of  Public  Federal. 

Surprise  for  Mr.  CurtU 

Six  months  later,  Mr.  Curtu 
was  himself  surprised  on  a  walk 
through  the  newsroom  when 
one  of  the  sports  scribes  left 
his  typewriter  and,  grasping 
the  owner  of  the  paper  by  the 
hand,  thanked  him  profuselv 
for  the  Christmas  gift.  Jt 
Curtis,  who  had  forgotten  abou: 
the  Christmas  distribution  by 
that  time,  never  did  learn  tha; 
these  thanks  were  not  as  be¬ 
lated  as  they  seemed.  And 
thereby  hangs  a  tale  which 
many  may  consider  the  strang 
est  feature  of  this  Christma: 
story. 

It  is  no  secret  that  many 
newspapermen  of  those  day- 
were  constantly  broke.  They 
lived  on  salary  advances  from 
the  cashier  and  loans  from  the 
office  Shylock,  a  mutual  organ¬ 
ization  to  tide  them  over  their 
financial  stringencies. 

James  J.  Connor,  a  scholarly 
genius  in  the  sports  department 
had  a  budgeting  system  all  hii 
own,  whose  secret  nobody  eve: 
discovered.  He  had  cash  in  hb 
pocket  on  only  two  days  of 
each  year.  He  never  bothered 
with  advances  or  Shylock  loan: 
Apparently,  however,  his  credr: 
was  AAAAl. 

For  the  only  two  days  oc 
which  he  was  temporarily  it 
possession  of  funds  were  th! 
two  days — six  months  apart- 
when  he  stopp^  at  the  cash 
ier’s  cage  to  pick  up  his  x 
cumulated  pay  envelopes.  A; 
soon  as  he  got  the  money,  w 
paid  all  his  bills,  his  tabs  am 
other  debts — and  then  to 
broke  for  another  six  monthi 

When  in  June,  1916,  he  co.; 
lected  the  pay  envelopes  I  bac 
kept  for  him,  he  counted  tnffi 
and  graciously  turned  one  « 
them  back  to  me.  There  ^ 
27;  he  said,  and  there  should  K 
only  26.  I  had  to  go  over  » 
one  by  one.  before  then 
dawned  on  me  a  recollection# 
the  extra  pay  for  the  prevK® 
Christmas.  And  it  was  the  vff 
next  day  that  Jimmie  Coruw 
( and  may  God  be  good  to  hm 
seeing  Mr.  Curtis  in  the  new 
room,  stopped  him  to  thank  nc 
for  the  Christmas  present  » 
had  received — and  paid  out- 
the  day  before.  . 

I  have  often  thought  tto 
happy  as  all  Ledger  pw 
were  that  1915  holiday 
the  happiest  of  all  was^^ 
Herman  Kotzschmar  Cum 
who  wanted  all  the  boys 
girls  of  the  Ledger  famiV » 
have  “money  in  their  po^ 
on  Christmas  Day.  His  Mv 
ness  was  an  illustration  ot 
enduring  truth,  “It  1*®^ 
blessed  to  give  than  to  recei 
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Nazis’  Prosecutor  Demands 
Return  of  Liberties  In  U.  S. 


Miller  Details  Hitler's  Press  Gag, 
Calls  for  Unity  of  All  Americans 


Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.  —  One 
of  the  men  who  prosecuted  the 
Nazi  war  criminals  stood  in  the 
pulpit  of  historic  St.  Paul’s 
Church  here  Dec.  15th — the 
158th  Bill  of  Rights  anniversary 
—and  demanded  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  give  back  to  the 
American  people  the  liberties 
and  freedoms  loaned  to  it  in 
time  of  crisis. 

The  speaker,  William  E.  Mil¬ 
ler,  district  attorney  of  Niagara 
County,  told  a  large  audience 
at  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  that  it  is  time, 
high  time,  that  Americans  for¬ 
got  their  petty  grievances  and 
jealousies  and  join  to  head  off 
a  trend  toward  adoption  of 
totalitarian  methods. 

Strength  in  Freedom 

“Those  who  would  say  that 
we  should  keep  a  strongly  cen¬ 
tralized  government  in  time  of 
peace  because  it  works  in  time 
of  war,  should  remember  that 
we  have  been  strong  in  war  be¬ 
cause  we  were  free  in  peace,” 
he  declared. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  served  as  as¬ 
sistant  prosecutor  at  the  Nuern- 
burg  trials,  added; 

“There  is  nothing  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  to  show  that  American  free 
enterprise  carried  on  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution 
and  Bill  of  Rights  is  not  the 
greatest  invention  of  mankind.” 

Mr.  Miller,  a  supporter  of 
Wendell  Willkie  and  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  in  their  campaigns  for 
election  as  President,  criticized 
the  present  Administration’s  so¬ 
cialization  programs  as  “en¬ 
croachments  that  would  make 
academic  the  Constitution  and 


Bill  of  Rights  and  place  us  firm¬ 
ly  on  a  Socialistic  basis.” 

He  called  for  all  groups  to 
realize  their  interdependence 
upon  each  other  and  begin  to 
think  unity  and  strive  for  unity. 

The  Hutchins  Commission 
was  described  by  the  speaker  as 
a  step  toward  the  creation  of  a 
Government  Bureau  to  regulate 
the  press  of  the  land.  He  lik¬ 
ened  that  to  the  system  under 
Nazi  rule  which  he  had  studied 
closely  from  documents  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  war  trials. 

“Every  ruthless  leader,”  Mr. 
Miller  said,  “knows  that  to  per¬ 
petuate  himself  in  power  the 
cardinal  principle  is  the  extin¬ 
guishment  of  free  speech  and 
free  press.” 

How  Hitler  Throttled  Press 

Hitler  began  in  1934  by  cre¬ 
ating  the  Office  of  Reich  Press 
Chief  under  a  law  which  read 
as  follows: 

“The  Reich  Press  Office  of  the 
NSDAP  is  the  central  office  for 
the  entire  political  publishing 
activity  of  the  Party.  It  repre¬ 
sents  the  press  interests  of  the 
Reich  leadership  of  the  NSDAP 
vis  a  vis  both  the  German  and 
foreign  press.  It  alone  has  the 
authority  to  issue  press  direc¬ 
tives  to  the  press  of  Reich  poli¬ 
cies  concerning  the  treatment  of 
Party  affairs.  It  alone  has  the 
authority  to  issue  press  direc¬ 
tives  to  all  offices  of  Reich  lead¬ 
ership.  It  is  responsible  for 
the  political  and  editorial  prep¬ 
arations,  execution  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  all  important  Party 
activities  in  the  Reich.  It  sup¬ 
plies  the  domestic  and  foreign 
press  with  information,  news 


and  commentaries  about  the 
Party.  It  keeps  a  record  of 
press  reaction  to  the  Party 
work  in  publications  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  press." 

Also  the  Office  of  Reich  Press 
Leader  was  established  and  his 
functions  were  outlined: 

‘‘He  is  charged  with  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  a  press  for  the  German 
people,  which  is  responsible 
and  ansirerable  to  him,  and 
which  reflects  the  life  and  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple’s  community.  In  addition, 
the  Reichsleiter  for  Press  has 
the  function  of  issuing  regula¬ 
tions  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
demands  concerning  publication 
policies  established  in  Article 
23  of  the  Party  Program  and  to 
supervise  their  execution." 

Mr.  Miller  said  Article  23  of 
the  Party  Platform  referred  to 
above,  provided  inter  alia,  (a) 
that  all  editors  and  newspaper 
personnel  must  be  “members  of 
the  nation”  (b)  that  non-Ger¬ 
mans  be  prohibited  from  finan¬ 
cial  participation  in,  or  influ¬ 
ence  of.  newspapers  and  (c) 
prohibition  of  publication  of  pa¬ 
pers  “which  do  not  conduce  to 
the  national  welfare”  (d)  pros¬ 
ecution  of  tendencies  in  art  or 
literature  “of  a  kind  likely  to 
disintegrate  our  life  as  a  na¬ 
tion”  and  (e)  “suppression  of 
institutions  which  militate 
against  the  requirements  men¬ 
tioned  above.” 

“Thus.”  Mr.  Miller  pointed 
out.  “the  Reich  Press  Leader 
was  not  only  empowered  to 
control  all  publishing  houses  of 
the  Party,  but  was  assigned  the 
task  of  bringing  the  entire  Ger¬ 
man  press  into  line  with  Na¬ 
tional  Socialist  ideology.  He 
was  given  specific  powers. 

“His  sphere  of  jurisdiction  in¬ 
cluded  specifically: 

“1.  The  administration,  pub¬ 


lishing.  and  financing  of  the 
Party  press; 

“2.  The  establishment  of 
newspapers  by  Party  members 
or  affiliated  associations: 

“3.  The  incorporation  of 
newspapers  into  the  Party  pre.ss 
combine: 

“4.  The  appointment  of  pub¬ 
lishers  and  of  their  deputies: 

“5.  The  termination  of  altera¬ 
tion  of  contracts  with  newspa¬ 
pers: 

“6.  The  appointment  of  Com¬ 
missars  to  supervise  publishing 
houses. 

“The  Reichsleiter  fur  die 
Press,  doubling  in  his  capacity 
as  president  of  the  Reich  Press 
Chamber,  exercised  economic 
controls  over  the  entire  Ger¬ 
man  press.  He  made  use  of  his 
position  to  expand  the  Party 
publishing  machine  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  non-party  newspapers. 
As  president  of  the  Reich  Press 
Chamber,  he  was  authorized  to 
issue  directives  with  the  force 
of  law. 

“And  in  that  capactiy  he  is¬ 
sued  certain  regulations  prohi¬ 
biting  the  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  by  corporations  of  any 
kind,  except  the  NSDAP  or 
such  groups  as  he  personalty 
approved. 

“Thus  we  of  this  generation 
have  first  hand  knowledge  of 
what  happens  to  a  people  and 
to  a  nation  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  starts  to  exercise  control 
over  free  speech,  free  thinking, 
free  press. 

“In  America  because  our  De¬ 
mocracy  is  older  its  destruction 
will  take  longer,  but  before  my 
God  I  believe  that  we  are  stead¬ 
ily  walking  down  that  road  and 
before  too  very  long  we  shall 
one  day  wake  up  divested  of 
our  freedom  and  our  liberties 
and  even  our  thoughts  unless 
we  soon  can  awaken  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  from  their  lethargy, 
make  them  conscious  of  the 
dangers,  and  unify  all  forces 
once  again  in  that  happy  blend 
of  labor  and  management  and 
genius  and  Catholic  and  Protes¬ 
tant  and  Jew  and  Christian  for 
the  common  fight  to  preserve 
common  decency.” 


Trojan  Horse  In  Any  Tyrant's  Citadel’ 


(Part  of  address  Dec.  15  at 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.) 

What  John  Peter  Zenger 
printed  about  the  election  held 
here,  and  how  his  right  to  print 
It  involved  other  rights  of  many 
other  people,  makes  a  story  of 
its  own. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  county 
election  was  held  on  this  church 
green  one  chilly  Monday  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1733;  that  one  week 
later,  the  first  issue  of  a  new 
weekly  newspaper  carried  an 
^ount  of  the  election  which 
uspleased  the  royal  governor; 
that  Zenger,  the  printer  and 
owner  of  that  newspaper,  was 
ater  prosecuted  for  libelling 
the  governor,  and  that  a  verdict 
was  given  in  his  case  which 
n»kes  St.  Paul’s  remembered 
as  a  cradle  of  liberty. 

But  two  small  parts  of  the 
story  may  bear  re-telling.  One 
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Vicepresident, 

is  about  just  how  John  Peter 
Zenger  reported  that  election; 

’The  other  suggests  that  one 
right  or  one  freedom  depends 
on  other  rights;  that  the  free¬ 
dom  to  print  was  attacked  in 
order  to  challenge  other  free¬ 
doms;  and  its  successful  defense 
was  a  victory  as  well  for  reli¬ 
gion,  fair  elections,  even  for  the 
jury  system. 

Zenger’s  New  York  Journal 
in  its  first  issue  printed  1,600 
words  on  the  election.  Without 
headlines,  the  dispatch  started 
at  the  bottom  of  page  two,  was 
datelined  “Westchester,  October 
29th,  1733,”  and  it  began  thus; 

“On  this  day  Lewis  Morris, 
Esq.,  late  Chief  Justice  of  this 
province,  was  by  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  Voices  elected  a  Repre- 
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sentative  for  the  County  of 
Westchester.  I  give  a  particular 
account  of  it.  as  I  had  it  from  a 
person  that  was  present  at  it.” 

Students  of  news  will  note 
that  Zenger’s  lead  contained 
the  Who,  What,  When  and 
Where.  He  also  said  right  off 
that  this  was  an  eye-witness  re¬ 
port,  and  he  put  in  a  good  deal 
of  color,  though  he  had  some 
non-stop  sentences. 

Zenger  did  not  need  to  say 
that  Lewis  Morris  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  as  Chief  Justice  by 
Governor  William  Cosby. 
Everybody  knew  that  Judge 
Morris  had  blocked  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  attempt  to  get  money  from 
Rip  Van  Dam,  a  city  councillor 
who  had  acted  as  governor  for 
several  months  before  Cosby 


arrived.  Morris  was  campaign¬ 
ing  for  vindication  as  well  as 
for  election. 

Zenger’s  story  went  on  to  say 
that  the  High  Sheriff,  in  setting 
Monday  for  the  election,  named 
no  hour  for  the  voting.  This 
made  the  electors  on  Morris’ 
side  “very  suspitious  that  some 
Fraud  was  intended.”  So  the 
Morris  partisans  set  watchers 
here  from  Sunday  midnight  on. 

Meanwhile,  other  voters  from 
Northern  Westchester  started 
Sunday  afternoon  and  evening 
— through  Harrison’s  Purchase, 
the  story  says — so  as  to  be  at 
New  Rochelle  by  midnight.  No 
house  in  New  Rochelle  being 
large  enough  to  accommodate 
these  men  who  thought  voting 
sufficiently  important  to  justify 
a  day’s  journey,  they  built  a 
fire  in  the  street  for  warmth. 
At  daylight  they  began  to  move 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Tom  Wallace  Defines 
When  Press  Is  Free 


By  Tom  Wallace. 

Editor  Emeritus,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 


( Part  of  an  address  Dec.  15 
at  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights). 

It  is  deplorable,  and  remark¬ 
able.  that  there  are  in  1949  so 
many  well-educated  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  do  not 
think  as  clearly  about  freedom 
of  the  press  as  Zenger  thought 
about  it  in  1733. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  does  not 
provide  that  the  banker,  the 
baker,  or  the  candidate  maker 
shall  be  served,  and  humored, 
by  the  sort  of  press  he  would 
like  to  see  published,  and 
shoved  down  the  throats  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  not  take  such  a 
paper  unless  it  should  be  pre¬ 
scribed  and  given  to  them  as  a 
pill  is  given  to  a  small  boy,  a 
dog  or  a  horse,  by  someone  who 
believes  he  knows  ♦he  right 
remedy. 

Freedom  of  the  press — a  dis- 
tistinguished  educator  to  the 
contrary  not  withstanding — is 
not  abridged,  menaced  or  other¬ 
wise  affected  because  a  city 
whose  population  is  divided  in 
loyalty  to  political  parties 
hasn’t  a  Democratic  paper  and 
a  Republican  paper,  each 
worthy  of  the  esteem  of  its  par¬ 
tisan  readers,  or  because  it 
lacks  a  paper  which  its  aristo¬ 
crats.  its  plutocrats  or  its  pro¬ 
letariat  can  commend  warmly. 

"Chief  Prop  of  Liberty' 

Press  freedom  is  not  dead  nr 
dying,  in  a  city  of  a  half-million 
or  a  city  of  anv  other  size,  be¬ 
cause  no  capitalist  wishes  to 
risk  his  capital  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  newspaper  where  so 
many  persons,  to  their  injury 
in  some  one's  opinion,  read  a 
newspaper,  or  newspapers 
founded  when,  possibly,  found¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  was  less  diffi¬ 
cult  than  it  is  nowadays. 

A  syndicate  writer  declared 
that  there  was  no  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  National  Capi¬ 
tal,  and  sought  to  prove  it.  He 
said  that  he  must  have  informa¬ 
tion  several  days  before  his 
publication  date;  that  he  went 
to  the  head  of  a  department  of 
government  and  asked  for  in¬ 
formation,  which  was.  for  rea¬ 
sons  which  seemed  sufficient  to 
the  witholder  firmly  withheld. 
Three  days  later,  when  the  in¬ 
formation  was  too  late  for  the 
syndicate  writer's  use  it  was 
released.  It  was  then  too  late 
for  use  by  the  man  who  had 
first  asked  for  it.  He  was,  as  a 
result,  beaten  by  reporters  less 
enterprising  than  himself. 

Expressions  of  sympathy 
from  his  colleagues,  or  from 
some  of  them,  indicated  that 
they  shared  his  opinion  as  to 
what  constituted  press  freedom. 
His  definition  was  that  of  the 
often  -  referred  -  to  circulation 
manager  who  believed  there 
was  no  freedom  of  the  press 
where  a  delivery  truck  could 
not  be  run  through  a  funeral 
procession. 


Out  of  a  spirited  discussion  of 
members  of  a  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
editors,  sitting  in  New  York  a 
few  years  ago.  grew  the  custom 
of  newspapers,  now  almost  uni¬ 
versal.  which  makes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Freedom  of  the  press  may  be 
made,  by  law.  a  condition. 

Freedom  of  reporters  to  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  news  cannot  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  law  and  will  never  be 
unlimited. 

If  reporters  ask  a  Sheriff 
where  the  prisoner  is.  and  the 
Sheriff,  fearing  that  a  lynching 
would  follow  the  revelation,  re¬ 
fuses  to  reveal  the  whereabouts 
of  the  prisoner  no  right  of  the 
press  is  abridged. 

No  violation  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  occurs  when  an  agent  of 
government,  exercising  sound 
discretion,  or  serving  unworthi¬ 
ly  a  master  who  is  unworthy, 
bottles  information. 

'Freedom  of  the  Press’ 

Means  —  not  always  immedi¬ 
ately  and  gloriously  effective — 
by  which,  in  a  democrac.v.  the 
public  may  deal  with  malefac- 
tors-in-oflfice  exist.  In  the 
United  States,  because  it  is  a 
true  democracy,  a  peevish  Pres¬ 
ident  who.  in  the  opinion  of  a 
resentful  editor,  has  slandered 
the  press,  may  be  presented  to 
the  public  in  that  editor’s  col¬ 
umns,  as  deliberately  untruth¬ 
ful.  and  nobody  goes  to  jail. 
That  is  freedom  of  the  press. 

'A  Trojan  Horse' 

continued  from  page  7 

from  New  Rochelle  toward  this 
church. 

It  was  a  procession  on  horse¬ 
back.  head^  by  two  trumpets 
and  three  violins.  "Then  came 
four  principal  freeholders,  car- 
rving  a  banner  inscribed  “King 
George,  Liberty  and  Law;”  then 
the  candidates,  the  colors,  and 
300  voters. 

At  sunrise  they  entered  upon 
the  green  of  Eastchester,  and 
rode  three  times  around  it. 

About  11  o’clock  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  candidate  for  represen¬ 
tative.  William  Forster,  ap¬ 
peared.  He  was  preceded  by 
flags  and  accompanied  by  the 
two  justices  who  were  later  to 
try  Zenger,  and  by  170  electors 
on  horseback. 

At  noon  the  High  Sheriff 
came  to  town,  finely  mounted, 
and  bade  the  electors  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  first  voting  must 
have  been  by  acclamation;  Zen¬ 
ger  says  Morris  got  a  majority, 
but  a  poll  was  demanded.  This 
individual  count  began  after 
some  delay  getting  chairs  and 
tables  ready. 

Soon  a  Quaker,  not  named 
but  describe  as  “a  man  of 
known  worth  and  estate,  came 


to  give  his  vote  for  the  late 
Judge.”  That  is,  for  Morris. 

Upon  this,  Forster  and  his 
two  inspectors,  or  watchers, 
''questioned  the  Quaker's  hav¬ 
ing  an  estate,  and  required  of 
the  Sheriff  to  tender  him  The 
Book  to  swear,  in  due  form  of 
law,  which  he  refused  to  do,  but 
offered  to  take  his  solemn  af¬ 
firmation.  which  both  by  the 
Laws  of  England  and  the  Laws 
of  this  Province  was  indulged 
to  the  tJeople  called  Quakers 
and  had  always  been  practiced 
from  the  first  of  representatives 
in  this  Province  to  this  time, 
and  never  refused; 

“But  the  Sheriff  was  deaf  to 
all  that  could  be  alledged  on 
that  side;  and  notv/ithstanding 
that  he  was  told  .  .  .  that  such 
a  procedure  was  contrary  to 
law.  and  a  violent  attempt  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  People: 

“He  still  persisted  in  refusing 
the  said  Quaker  to  vote,  and  in 
like  manner  did  refuse  seven 
and  thirty  Quakers  more,  men 
of  known  and  visible  estates.” 

The  polls  closed  about  eleven 
P.M.,  being  delayed  by  an  ar¬ 
gument  when  the  Governor’s 
candidate  was  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  a  Jacobite. 

There  was  no  delay  in  count¬ 
ing  the  votes,  and  the  results 
were  given  as  follows: 

Morris  .  231 

Quakers  .  38 

Total  for  Morris  ....  269 

Forster  .  151 

Difference  .  118 

So  Morris  won  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  38  Quakers. 

The  losing  candidate  and  the 
sheriff.  Zenger  wrote,  wished 
the  winner  much  joy.  Then, 
“the  indentures  being  sealed, 
the  whole  bodv  of  Electors 
waited  on  their  New  Represen¬ 
tative  to  his  Lodgings,  with 
Trumpets  sounding  and  Violins 
playing,  and  in  a  little  time 
took  leave  of  him.  And  thus 
ended  the  Westchester  election, 
to  the  general  satisfaction.” 

That  is  the  end  of  Zenger’s 
dispatch.  His  long  sentences 
were  not  written  to  be  read  in 
subways,  but  he  told  the  story. 

Warnings  Begin 

Zenger’s  next  two  issues  con¬ 
tained  an  article  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press,  and  from  then  on 
the  Weekly  Journal  warmed  up 
with  letters  to  the  editor,  satiric 
advertisements  and  poems,  un¬ 
til  it  was  making  direct  attacks 
on  the  Governor’s  Party. 

Twice  His  Excellency  sought 
to  have  a  grand  jury  indict  the 
authors,  and  twice  failed. 

A  year  after  his  paper  started. 
Zenger  was  arrested  one  Sun¬ 
day,  “for  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  several  seditious  libels  .  .  . 
tending  to  raise  factions  and  tu¬ 
mults.” 

Zenger  was  subsequently 
charged  on  two  counts.  The 
first  alleged  libel  he  had  pub¬ 
lished  ran  likp  this: 

“The  People  of  this  City  and 
Province  .  .  .  think  as  Matters 
now  stand,  that  their  LIBER¬ 
TIES  and  PROPERTIES  are 
precarious,  and  that  SLAVERY 
is  like  to  be  intailed  on  them 
and  their  Posterity,  if  some  past 
things  be  not  amended.” 

The  second  alleged  libel  said: 


“We  see  men’s  deeds  de 
stroyed,  judges  arbitrarily  dit 
placed,  new  courts  erected 
out  consent  of  the  legislaw 
by  which  it  seems  to  me  tiiah 
by  juries  are  taken  away  whw 
a  governour  pleases,  men  ^ 
known  estates  denyed 
votes,  contrary  to  the  receiv^ 
practice,  the  best  expositor  ” 
any  law;  Who  is  there  then  S 
that  province  that  can  call  anj^ 
thing  his  own  or  enjoy  any  Lib- 
erty  longer  than  those  in  the 
Administration  will  condesrona 
to  let  them  do  it.” 

Wife  Runs  the  Paper 

The  Journal  did  not  come  out 
that  Monday.  Zenger  “had  not 
the  Liberty  of  Pen,  Ink.  or  Pa¬ 
per,”  and  was  held  incommuni¬ 
cado  until  Wednesday,  when  his 
attorneys  procured  a  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus.  Thenceforth  he 
had  the  “Liberty  of  Speakini 
through  the  Hole  of  the  Door 
to  his  Wife  and  Servants.’’ 

Altogether,  John  Peter  Zen¬ 
ger,  the  poor  printer  and  edi¬ 
tor.  sounds  rather  more  like  an 
average  newspaper  man  than  a 
genius.  But  he  did  not  have  to 
be  a  genius  to  have  a  part  in 
making  glorious  history. 

Here  at  St.  Paul’s,  this  is  a 
day  for  thanksgiving,  but  it 
causes  no  excitement.  M^en 
everything  has  been  said,  we 
take  our  ancient  rights  for 
granted,  and  we  are  apt  to 
mumble  our  thanks.  Yet  in  a 
good  many  parts  of  the  world, 
even  tonight,  a  verdict  by  a 
local  jury  like  the  Zenger  ver 
diet  would  be  startling.  For  it 
would  herald  some  great 
change,  like  a  free  election 

A  free  press  is  easy  to  lose 
and  hard  to  get  back.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
the  Western  Pacific.  There,  in 
Japan,  the  press  which  lost  its 
independence  to  the  Japanese 
military,  years  before  Pear! 
Harbor,  is  slowly  getting  back 
its  fre^om — under  alien  occu¬ 
pation.  In  China,  what  inde 
pendence  the  press  had  is  now 
going  quickly  into  eclipse.  The 
correspondenets  who  used  to 
work  in  China  have  nearly  all 
departed.  They  are  leaving  be¬ 
cause  they  are  not  allowed  to 
report,  nor  can  they  transmt 
news  out  of  Communist  China 
or  into  it. 

That  particular  situation  gives 
point  to  the  simple  plan  the 
United  Press  has  advocated  for 
many  years,  with  all  govern¬ 
ments  that  would  listen.  We 
have  asked  for  equal  access  to 
the  news  everywhere,  equal  fa¬ 
cilities  to  transmit  it.  and  a 
minimum  of  official  interfer 
ence  with  news. 

Implicit  in  those  requests  a 
our  aim  to  be  independent  mc 
competitive,  to  report  news  w 
the  benefit  of  those  who  read  it 
rather  than  for  those  who  makr 
news. 

Our  modest  petition 
been  universally  accepted.  TM 
rights  we  asked,  if  extended  to 
all  newspaper  men.  cou*  , 
amount  to  a  Trojan  horse  m 
any  tyrant’s  citadel.  Once  a  ^ 
press  Is  inside,  the  gates  ^ 
be  opened  to  trial  by  jury, 
erty  of  conscience, 
tions — the  whole  Bill  of  RtP* 
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youth  has  his  FUNG  IN  CARTOON  COMMENTS  AROUND  THE  NATION 


ALL  HE  WANTS  .  .  . 

Chase,  Xc-v  Orleans  (I.a.'*  States 


PLEASE.  GOD— 

lierdanier.  United  Feature  Syndicate 


WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  ‘EM? 


Craiger,  Dcs  Minncs  (la.)  Plain  Talk 


Gifts  for  a  Shut-In 
Camde.\,  N.  J.— Wilbur  Morse. 
Jr.,  reporter  for  the  Courier- 
Post,  touched  the  nation’s  heart¬ 
strings  with  a  story  about  an 
8-year-old.  bed-ridden  girl  who 
wanted  someone  to  send  her  a 
leftover  Christmas  card  be¬ 
cause  the  mailman  seldom 
stopped  at  her  house. 

Since  the  first  story  by  Mr. 
Morse  appeared  on  Page  One 
of  the  Courier-Post,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  appealing  picture 
of  Patricia  Grover  looking 
wistfully  through  a  window, 
Christmas  cards  and  gifts  by 
the  truckload  have  been  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  little  girl’s  home. 

Growing  Symbol 
Philadelphia  —  A  50-year-old 
Oriental  spruce.  40  feet  tall, 
has  been  planted  in  the  court¬ 
yard  of  the  Inquirer’s  new  Ro¬ 
togravure  Building.  Plans  call 
for  making  the  Inquirer  Christ¬ 
mas  Tree  an  established  symbol 
of  the  Yuletide  season. 


Holiday  Reading 
St.  Paul.  Minn. —  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  had  four 
religious  features  running  con¬ 
currently  in  the  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Two  were  strips: 
’The  Story  of  the  Savior”  and 
"The  Christmas  Story”;  the 
other  two  were  book  conden- 
Mtions:  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale's  “A  Guide  To  Confident 
Living’’  and  Houston  Harte’s 
’In  Our  Image.” 


Christmas  Off 
Spartanburg,  N.  C. — Her 
Journal  executives  and  emp 
es  suspended  operations 
their  Christmas  ainner  toge 
and  d  i  s  t  r  i  b  u  t  i  o  n  of  be 
checks — an  extra  week’s  pj 
to  every  worker. 

The  newspapers  are  also 
ranging  to  give  all  employe: 
extra  day  off  with  pay 
Christmas.  Staggered  publ 
non  of  the  Herald  and 
Journal  will  provide  one  i: 
““-y  ^uring  the  week-end. 
vroodfellows.  composer 


of 


Herald  ■  Journal  employes  and 
community  assistants,  again 
have  assured  Christmas  dinner 
for  800  poor  families. 

Specialist  for  Betty  Lou 
Memphis.  Tenn.  —  Betty  Lou 
Marbury,  for  whom  many  have 
offered  prayers  to  save  her 
right  hand,  went  to  Boston  this 
week  for  consultation  with  a 
noted  specialist.  A  well-known 
New  Yorker,  who  insisted  on 
anonymity,  made  the  trip  pos¬ 
sible  for  Betty  Lou  and  her 
father.  Clay  Marbury.  They 
were  accompanied  by  Ellis 
Moore,  reporter  for  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

Music  for  Children 
Salt  Lake  City — More  than 
3.500  school  children,  guests  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  -  Tele¬ 
gram,  heard  a  special  sym¬ 
phony  concert  Dec.  17  in  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle.  The  con¬ 
cert  was  the  paper’s  Christmas 
gift  to  school  children. 

Gifts  for  2.500 

Naugatuck,  Conn.  —  Santa 
Claus  was  welcomed  by  3,500 
persons  Dec.  15  when  he  came 
here  in  a  helicopter  as  a  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Naugatuck  Daily 
News.  At  the  desk  of  Managing 
Editor  Joseph  P.  Donahue,  he 
distributed  gifts  to  2.500  chil¬ 
dren. 

Theater  Party 
Waterbury,  Conn.  —  About 
2.900  children  filled  the  State 
Theater  for  the  Christmas  party 
of  the  Republican  -  American. 
Greetings  were  extended  by 
James  H.  Darcey.  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  E.  Christy  Erk,  radio 
columnist. 

Berlin  Benefactor 

Berlin  —  The  Youngstown 
(O. )  Vindicator  has  donated 
1,000  pounds  of  ham  to  56  or¬ 


phans’  homes  in  Berlin  for 
Christmas.  The  newspaper  also 
sponsored  distribution  of  gifts 
to  200  Berlin  boys  and  girls. 

Cheer  for  Miners 

Cincinnati  —  Someone  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the 
Times-Star  read  that  54  fami¬ 
lies  in  Shallmar,  Md.,  a  mining 
town,  faced  a  bleak  Christmas 
because  they  had  only  three 
days’  supply  of  food  on  hand. 
The  word  was  passed  to  Arthur 
H.  Grossheim,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  then  plenty  of  action  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  circulation  employes 
started  a  fund  swelled  by  other 
departments  and  soon  a  sub¬ 
stantial  sum  was  raised  to 
make  the  Yuletide  in  Shallmar 
brighter. 

Mail  from  Alaska 

Los  Angeles — A  record  flood 
of  mail  inundated  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Daily 
News  after  Paul  Price,  pro¬ 
motion  director,  decided  to  give 
Santa  Claus  an  assist. 

Through  arrangement  with 
Pan  American  World  Airways, 
the  News  offered  readers  the 
opportunity  of  sending  in  self- 
addressed,  stamped  envelopes 
in  which  Santa  would  send 
timely  greetings  to  children 
whose  names  appeared  on  the 
envelopes. 

The  envelopes  were  filled 
with  a  printed  letter  from  San¬ 
ta  Claus,  flown  to  Fairbanks. 
Alaska,  and  mailed  back  by 
airmail  from  "Santaland,  Alas¬ 
ka.  just  20  minutes  from  the 
North  Pole.” 

Profit-Sharing  Voted 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Directors 
of  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  have  an¬ 
nounced  that  employes  of  the 
company  will  share  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  profits  for  1949.  The 
profit-sharing  action  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  subsidiaries. 
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*25  Neediest' 

Wilmington,  Del. — The  News- 
Journal  Co.  is  raising  a  fund 
for  the  25  neediest  families. 
This  is  continuation  of  a  pro¬ 
ject  started  in  1923. 

Red  Ribbon  Cut 

Love  and  the  Christmas  Spirit 
cut  through  red  tape  as  the 
New  York  Mirror  cheerfully 
announced  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  to  its  campaign  to  reunite 
two  childhood  sweethearts  for 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  couple  is  from  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  The  girl  is  now  in  the 
U.  S..  the  boy  in  Canada.  Be¬ 
cause  of  immigration  rules, 
they  could  only  see  each  other 
on  a  Niagara  Falls  excursion 
boat.  The  Mirror’s  campaign 
resulted  in  officials  deciding  the 
boy  could  come  to  New  "York 
for  the  holidays. 

Christmas  Cheer 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Stanley  A. 
Ferger,  advertising  director,  is 
cheering  for  Charles  W.  Staab, 
circulation  director,  these  days 
for  a  good  job  of  circulating 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  This 
is  why; 

Somewhere  between  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Independence,  Mo., 
Mrs.  Harry  S.  Truman  read  an 
ad  in  the  Enquirer  and  sent  an 
order  to  a  local  store  for  a 
pair  of  gloves — size  8V^.  She 
enclosed  a  coupon  from  the  ad. 

The  store  framed  the  coupon, 
signed  by  the  First  Lady,  and 
sent  the  $2.95  gloves  free. 

75 ‘/o  Payroll  ‘Bonus' 

Hackensack.  N.  J. — Donald  G. 
Borg,  publisher,  informed  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Bergen  Evening 
Record  this  week  that  their 
“payroll  partne^'ship”  will  net 
75'"^  more  than  their  stated 
salaries  for  1949. 

■ 

Another  Big  One 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — The  Buffalo 
Evening  News  published  a  100- 
page  paper  Dec.  14.  with  192,- 
000  lines  of  advertising.  This 
was  a  new  record. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

BBB,  Government  Study 
Cold  Drug  Ad  Claims 


been  taken  by  National  Ana-  IV/f^-^VkloTr 

lysts,  Inc.,  research  subsidiary  AXCUQS 

of  Curtis  Publishing  co.  ,• _ i 

Its  twofold  approach  is:  1.  To  J]\|CltlOriC(l  XT  FOSS 
poll  respondents  occasionally  fsw-rs 

on  questions  of  general  interest,  ^1||W  1  ClKn 

usually  not  connected  directly 

with  any  commercial  enter-  Washington  —  Radford  L 
prise;  2.  To  explain  as  fully  as  Mobley  of  Knight  Newspapers 
possible  the  place  of  research  who  was  a  prospective  lawyer 
in  the  American  economy.  a  school  teacher,  and  FBI 

Both  phases  of  the  program  fingerprint  expert  before  he 
have  already  been  started,  the  turned  to  newspapering,  is  the 
first  with  the  question  “At  what  1950  president  of  the  National 
age  should  children  be  told  Press  Club  —  elected  by  the 
there  is  no  Santa  Claus?"  and  largest  number  of  votes  (493i 
the  second  with  publication  of  ever  accorded  a  candidate  for 
a  pamphlet,  "The  Consumer  Is  that  office. 

King",  which  indicates  how  Mr.  Mobley  was  elected  with- 
strongly  business  is  influenced  out  opposition  in  the  annual  bal 
by  consumer  opinion  as  re-  loting  last  week  which  also  saw 
vealed  through  research.  Carson  Lyman  of  United  State* 

The  firm  plans  also,  when-  News  and  World  Report  chosen 
ever  possible,  to  send  results  of  as  vicepr^sident  and  placed  in 
its  surveys  to  all  persons  con-  line  for  the  1951  presidency, 
tributing  to  them.  Other  officers  picked  by  more 

The  result  of  the  Santa  Claus  than  500  active  members  who 
survey,  incidentally,  was’  age  voted  ere:  Lucian  Warren, 
seven.  six.  5.3''; ;  betw’een  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Ex 
three  and  five.  S'"!;  eight.  4.6';;  press,  secretary;  George  W 
nine.  3.8';;;  ten.  4.1';;  eleven  Combs.  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 
and  over.  5.3'^;.  Another  group  treasurer;  John  Norris.  Waih 
of  14.8'";  said  the  myth  should  ington  ( D.  C.)  Post,  financial 
be  explained  whenever  the  secretary;  Gerard  A.  Robichaud 
child  asks;  12.6';  say  it  depends  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.i  Sun-Timn 
on  the  child,  and — 4.4''f  said  James  E.  Warner  of  the  Nw 
children  should  never  have  York  Herald-Tribune,  and  Theo- 
been  deluded  about  Santa  in  dore  Koop  of  Columbia  Broad 
the  first  place.  casting  System,  members  of  the 

board  of  governors. 

Flood  of  Ideas  Mr.  Mobley,  who  succeeds 

If  New  York  City’s  water  John  C.  O'Brien  of  the  Phik- 
supply  is  short,  its  admen’s  delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  was 
store  of  ideas  has  been  more  born  in  Alabama  and  won  a 
than  plentiful.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  the  Uni 

In  the  three-day  period  cul  versity  of  Ala’oama.  Later  he 
minating  “Driday  ”,  Dec.  16 — as  studied  law  at  George  Washing 
some  of  the  newspapers  head-  ton  University  here,  following 
lined  it — more  than  a  score  of  a  career  as  an  English  teacher 
special  ads  on  the  theme  ap-  at  Alabama,  joined  the  FBI 
peared.  Typical  were  these:  fingerprint  division,  and  then 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  distiller,  took  up  newspaper  work.  In 
used  a  double-cartoon  style.  1928  he  became  a  Washington 
One  panel  showed  a  golfer  correspondent  tor  the  Akron 
showering  in  the  locker  room,  (O. )  Beacon  Journal,  of  which 
his  companion  cautioning:  John  S.  Knight  was  managing 
"Don’t  waste  a  drop  —  that's  editor,  and  now  is  assistant  bu- 
water.”  reau  manager  for  all  Knight 

Cartoon  Num’oer  2,  showing  Newspapers.  He  also  represents 
one  of  the  men  slipping  on  a  the  Honolulu  Sfar-Bulletm. 
cake  of  soap  with  a  glass  in  ■ 

his  hand  has  the  other  saying:  T— Dmmawcs 
"Don’t  waste  a  drop^that’s  Old  xHCllCiriCl  X  QpcIS 
Smuggler  (scotch)."  . 

The  makers  of  Doeskin  paper  Au 

products  ran  a  full  page  urging  *  *v4i* 
the  use  of  paper  napkins,  table-  Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Adver- 
cloths,  etc.,  to  cut  down  on  tising  chiefs  and  personnel  of 
home  laundry.  Indiana  newspapers  will  ron 

In  a  selfless  gesture.  Ameri-  vene  here  Jan  14  for  a  start 
can  Safety  Razor  Corp..  urged  course”  in  ad  problems.  The 
support  of  the  “no  Friday  meeting,  the  second  Newspaper 
shaves**  program.  Advertising  Clinic  to  be 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  in  the  state,  will  be  sponsow 
Osborn  agency  set  up  a  “Schick  by  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Barber  Shop"  in  its  offices  for  sociation  at  the  Indianapolis, 
the  benefit  of  bearded  media  Athletic  Club, 
representatives  and  clients.  Daily  and  weekly  newspapers 

Numerous  d  r  i  n  k  i  n  g  water  will  be  represented,  the  groups 
“substitutes”  were  advertised —  splitting  up  for  discussion 
including  Wayne  County  sweet  sions.  Earl  Moss  of  the  D 
cider,  B  &  G  wines,  and  Early  Porte  ( Ind. )  Herald-Argus.  will 
Times  whiskey  (“So  smooth  have  charge  of  the  daily  pro" 
you  don’t  need  water”).  gram,  and  Dick  Van  Valer  oi 

Westinghouse  Laundromat  the  Johnson  County  News,  win 
was  advertised  as  saving  10  handle  the  weekly  sessions, 
gallons  of  water  with  every  Special  feature  will  be  tM 
wash.  display  of  promotional  wot 

Bristol-Myers,  with  tongue  in  carried  on  in  1949  by  daiuw  1 
cheek  but  an  eye  to  business  at  and  weeklies.  Community  P^ 
the  same  time,  proclaimed;  “No  motion,  newspaper  promiitwn 
baths  today!  Do  your  part . . .  and  promotion  for  adv*™*!; 
Save  water  .  .  .  and  remember  all  will  be  represented. 

— Mum  keeps  you  nice  to  be  service  companies  also  will  sn 
near!”  play  their  wares. 
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By  Samuel  Rovner 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  the 
antihistamine  cold  remedies  hit 
the  open  market  for  the  first 
time,  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  issued  data  for  the 
guidance  of  advertisers.  Its  ad¬ 
vice,  in  sum,  was  to  take  care 
that  any  claims  made  for  such 
products  were  supported  by 
clinical  fact. 

Since  then,  the  Bureau  has 
been  reviewing  the  ads.  It  con¬ 
cludes:  while  a  fair  portion  of 
the  copy  has  shown  proper  re¬ 
straint,  by  no  means  all  of  it 
can  be  so  labeled. 

’False  Impressions' 

Some  of  the  copy,  comments 
NBBB,  has  created  the  false 
impression  in  the  public  mind 
that  these  drugs  are  a  specific 
preventive  or  cure  for  all  colds. 
The  impression  is  created 
usually  in  the  headlines,  by 
such  statements  as  “Kills  Colds,” 
“Knocks  Out  Colds,”  “Stops 
Colds,”  etc. 

But,  points  out  the  Bureau, 
medical  authorities  say  there  is 
no  specific  preventive  or  cure 
for  all  colds  and  advertising 
claims  for  antihistamines 
should  not  represent  or  imply 
otherwise. 

Usually,  the  advertisers  rec¬ 
ognize  this  by  qualifying  their 
claims  in  the  body  copy.  But, 
it’s  advertising’s  old  standby, 
the  eye  catching  headline,  that 
gets  the  best  readership  and 
makes  the  most  lasting  impres¬ 
sion.  And  in  this  instance, 
some  observers  hold,  it  may  in 
the  long  run  cost  more  in  dis¬ 
credit  to  the  profession  than  it 
is  now  returning  in  the  form 
of  sales. 

The  NBBB  deplores,  it  says, 
“the  use  of  any  advertising 
which  ‘gives’  in  headline  state¬ 
ments  and  ‘takes  away’  in 
qualifying  statements  in  the 
body  of  the  copy.” 

FTC  Interest 

Some  of  the  people  in  gov¬ 
ernment  are  similarly  dis¬ 
turbed.  This  week  it  was  dis¬ 
closed  that  both  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration 
are  asking  official  questions. 
They  are  concerned  not  only 
about  unwarranted  claims,  but 
also  about  advertising’s  fre¬ 
quent  failure  to  note  that  in¬ 
discriminate  use  of  the  drugs 
may  be  harmful. 

In  this  regard,  Dr.  Austin 
Smith,  recently  named  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  is  quoted 
to  this  effect:  “No  one  yet 
knows  what  harmful  effects 
they  may  produce  on  the  body 
in  general,  or  on  specific  tis¬ 
sues,  when  taken  over  pro¬ 
longed  periods.  Already  there 
have  been  observed  some  un¬ 
desirable  effects.” 

NBBB,  reiterating  and  ex¬ 
panding  on  some  of  the  guide- 


posts  issued  earlier,  suggests  in 
its  latest  memo: 

"If  therapeutic  claims  are 
featured  in  headings,  they 
should  be  limited  to  the  relief 
of  cold  symptoms  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  if  taken  promptly. 

“Advertisers  should  not  im¬ 
ply  either  through  the  use  of 
photographs  of  infants,  or  by 
the  advocacy  of  antihistamine 
drugs  for  ’children’  unquali¬ 
fiedly  that  these  drugs  may  be 
safely  given  to  infants  except 
under  advice  of  a  physician. 

“In  the  absence  of  further 
controlled  research,  it  is  inad¬ 
visable  for  advertisers  to  make 
representations  as  to  safety  so 
as  to  encourage  indiscriminate 
use  of  these  drugs.” 

The  Bureau  warns  that  un¬ 
warranted  copy  claims  “can 
lead  only  to  condemnation  by 
health  authorities  and  probable 
restraining  action  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.”  The  preliminary  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  t’wo  government 
agencies,  as  noted  above,  would 
seem  to  bear  this  out. 

29-DaY  Wonder 

Not  necessarily  connected 
with  the  story  above — Bristol- 
Myers  tells  a  29-day  success 
story  about  its  making  and 
marketing  of  the  antihistamine 
Resistab — a  reco,-d  time  for  the 
company. 

Its  research  department  came 
up  with  the  Resistab  formula 
Ott.  19.  The  next  d'>v  it  was 
decided  to  market  the  product. 
Contracts  were  signed  for  the 
purchase  of  the  necessarv  in¬ 
gredients.  Between  Oct.  23  and 
Oct.  25,  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
was  chosen  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  a  budget  was  devel¬ 
oped.  and  the  name  and  pack¬ 
aging  of  the  product  decided 
upon. 

Inventories  were  accumula¬ 
ted.  the  promotion  department 
designed  window  displays, 
countercards,  etc.,  and  by  Nov. 
28,  29  days  after  the  start, 
druggists  had  good  supplies. 
On  that  day  national  advertis¬ 
ing  broke.  In  less  than  a  month, 
more  than  $500,000  sales  were 
recorded,  according  to  William 
M.  Bristol,  Jr.,  vicepresident. 

P.R.  for  Research 

Getting  respondents  to  re¬ 
spond  has  always  been  one  of 
the  tough  problems  of  consumer 
research.  These  days  it’s  more 
pressing  than  ever.  The  poll¬ 
sters’  errors  in  the  last  election 
have  augmented  the  ranks  of 
the  skeptics;  salesmen  posing 
as  interviewers  have  caused 
barriers  to  be  set  up  against 
researchers  generally. 

Altogether,  a  huge  problem 
of  public  relations  has  devel¬ 
oped.  Regaining  public  cooper¬ 
ation  will  not  be  easy,  if  it  can 
be  done  at  all.  But  a  couple  of 
steps  in  the  right  direction  have 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Advertising  Offices:  Pkilodelphim^  Filbert  end  Juniper  Streets 
Nstienel  Advertising  Representatives:  Samyer-Fergmson’W^ker  Company  •  Chicago 
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Ntm  York,  285  Madinon  Avenue 
Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Loe  Angelea 


•  San  Francieea 


Record  Year 
Predicted  for 
Frozen  Foods 

An  all-time  record  output  of 
about  one  billion  pounds  will  be 
established  by  the  frozen  food 
industry  this  year,  and  1950  will 
see  a  considerable  increase,  in 
the  opinion  of  C.  Courtney  Sea- 
brook.  vicepresident  of  Sea- 
brook  Farms,  which  has  the 
worlds  largest  quick-freezing 
plant  and  truck  farm. 

During  Seabrook  Farms  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  ending  next 
March,  the  company  will  have 
spent  some  $.340,000  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  about  115  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board  and  Southern  newspapers. 
Although  Seabrook  has  been  ad¬ 
vertising  under  its  own  label 
onl.v  since  September.  1948.  it 
has  become  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  field.  (E&P,  Oct.  15.  p. 
22.) 

Ninety-five  percent  of  its  1949 
appropriation  went  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  with  radio  used  only  in  a 
limited  and  supplemental  way, 
according  to  the  company’s 
agency.  Peter  Hilton.  Inc.  “It’s  a 
newspaper  success  story."  they 
said. 

Mr.  Seabrook  made  his  predic- 
tioits  at  a  press  preview  of  his 
company’s  new  packaging,  which 
features  a  reproduction  of  the 
contents  on  the  cover. 

He  told  reporters  that  his 
company  will  produce  about 
100.000.000  pounds  of  frozen 
vegetables  alone,  compared  with 
last  year’s  output  of  80.000.000. 
Total  consumption  of  frozen 
vegetables  in  the  U  .S.  this  year 
will  be  about  420.000.000. 

Thus  far  Seabrook  frozen  food 
packages  have  been  introduced 
no  farther  west  than  Pittsburgh 
in  the  North,  and  in  the  South 
down  through  Florida  and  west 
as  far  as  Birmingham.  Ala. 
■ 

Hoover  Report  Page 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  —  Gannett 
Newspapers  are  making  avail¬ 
able  reprints  of  a  full-page  fea¬ 
ture  on  the  Hoover  Commission 
Report  which  ran  as  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  in  the  Rochester 
Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Dec.  7. 


W.  I.  Nunn  Joins 
Ad  Council  Board 

Wesley  I  Nunn,  advertising 
manager.  Standard  Oil  Co.  ( In¬ 
diana).  has  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Advertising  Council.  Inc.,  it 
is  announced  by  Charles  G. 
Mortimer.  Jr.,  chairman. 

Mr.  Nunn  has  served  for  the 
last  two  jears  as  volunteer  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  Council’s  Stop 
Accidents  campaign.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  chairman 
of  the  ANA  membership  com¬ 
mittee.  and  a  director  of  the 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion. 


Downtrend  in  Prices 
To  Continue — Neustadt 

Although  retail  prices  in  some 
lines  may  remain  at  present 
levels,  the  general  trend  will 
continue  “gradually  downward.” 
George  Neustadt.  Inc.,  said  last 
week  in  a  talk  before  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Brooklyn 
(  N.  Y. )  Eagle. 

Mr.  Neustadt,  whose  firm  is¬ 
sues  monthly  analyses  of  retail 
advertising  price  trends,  spoke 
at  a  session  of  the  Eagle’s  week¬ 
ly  staff  training  program,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Advertising  Director 
John  E.  Dean. 

The  speaker  predicted  that 
whatever  course  prices  take,  the 
national  market  and  the  total 
national  product  would  continue 
to  expand. 

■ 

Coleson  Named 
By  Ad  Council 

Robert  C.  Coleson  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  Calif.,  has  been  named 
Pacific  Coast  representative  of 
the  Advertising  Council. 

For  the  last  four  years  Mr. 
Coleson  has  served  on  a  part- 
time  basis  as  radio  representa¬ 
tive.  Now  his  responsibilities 
have  been  broadened  to  include 
all  media  on  a  full-time  basis. 
He  also  will  serve  as  liaison 
officer  between  the  Council  and 
the  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West. 


First  In  America 

No  newspaper,  morning  or  evening,  published 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  city  of  comparable  size,  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  equal  to  that  of  The  Charlotte  Observer. 
Th\?  Observer  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

Current  net  paid  .circulation  in  excess  of — 

Daily  134,000 — Sunday  140,000 


Agency  Group 
Approves  15% 

As  Adequate 

Denver.  Colo. — The  15 '"J  com¬ 
mission  granted  by  media  is 
enough  for  a  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  radio  station  to  pay,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  majority  of  local 
advertising  agency  executives 
who  responded  to  an  informal 
survey  conducted  by  the  Mc¬ 
Cord  Research  Bureau. 

Here’s  the  breakdown  of  those 
answering  the  question  on 
agency  commissions:  15''ti  about 
right,  58''{ :  not  enough.  38''^; 
too  much.  00^;  ;  no  opinion  or 
heavily  qualified.  4*'; . 

Some  respondents,  according 
to  Hallack  McCord,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  pointed  out  that  to¬ 
day’s  increased  media  rates  are 
a  boon  to  the  agency,  helping 
to  offset  overhead  costs. 


Idea  Book  Launches 
1950  Safety  Drive 

To  launch  next  year's  Stoo 
Accidents  campaign,  the  Advet- 
Using  Council  has  is.sued  a  19$) 
campaign  guide  for  advertisen 
and  media. 

Prepared  by  volunteer  agency 
Young  &  Rubicam.  Inc..  Chica¬ 
go,  the  10-page  booklet  contain! 
practical  examples  of  how  ad¬ 
vertisers  can  help  reduce  acci¬ 
dents. 


8  Join  Ad  Bureau 

New  members  announced  by 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA,  include  Cojej/rillc 
( Kan. )  Journal,  Dodge  Citj 
(Kan.)  Globe,  El  Reno  (Okla,* 
Tribune,  Emporia  (Kan. i  Gc 
zette,  Marysville  (Calif.)  Ap¬ 
peal-Democrat,  Miami  (Fli) 
Herald,  Pekin  (Ill.)  Times  and 
Tulare  Advance-Register. 


I  CRABS  like  Seaweed  | 
LADIES  like...  | 

I  I 

I  Shampoo  | 

I  i  PEOPLE  like  localiiews  | 

•  !  If  a  crab  like#  seaweed —  well,  tliat’s  liis  (or  her)  | 
!;  I  nisi  ness.  t 

I;  But  a  woman  won't  erali  about  lier  liair  lookinf!  4 
like  seaweed  if  sbe  uses  Lustre  Creme  Shampoo,  j 
<I  Women  go  f(»r  it.  ^ 

jl  It's  all  \ery  simple,  really.  People  like  things  t 
I  !l  beeause  tliey're  pleased  by  tbeni.  \nd  the  most  | 
j  1;  pleasing  of  all  is  loealnews,  the  real-life  reports  | 
j  |I  of  events  and  people  ...  of  bingo  ami  baseball,  i 
!;  Bet^y  and  Billy.  | 

<1  People  love  t<*  read  about  loealnews  ...  every-  | 

j  I;  «lav  in  tbeir  Inrahu-ns  dailies.  | 

!  ;;  _ t 

I  <I  “l.OCAl.NEWS  OAlI.IES  —  bosi’c  ndrer/i’iiiiig  medium  J 

I - I 

The  Julius  Mathews 

% 

Special  Agency,  (nc.  j 

;•  .SElfSP.tPEK  HEPRESE.yr.iTirES  } 

]>  ♦ 

;;  NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  .  CHICAGO  { 

l!  BOSTON  .  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA  * 
U  % 
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in  7  out  of  10  Greater  Cleveland  homes  mean  dominant  one-poper  coverage 
of  this  compact  prosperous  market  every  day  ...  a  daily  contact  with  alert 
customers  who  eagerly  read  advertising  as  well  as  news. 


are  automatic,  abundant  and  conclusive  when  you  expose  your  sales  message 
to  the  eager  every  day  reading  audience  delivered  by  the  result-famous 
Cleveland  Press.  Merchants  know  this.  Do  you? 


that  gives  an  accurate  check  of  advertising  results  in  your  field  enables  you  to 
get  more  value  out  of  your  advertising  dollar.  Our  research  is  produced  to 
make  your  selling  job  easier. 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

Bendix  In  94  Cities 
In  First-Quarter  Drive 


Bendix  Home  Appliances, 
Inc.,  will  spend  about  $210,000 
in  daily  newspapers  of  94  cities 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1950, 
Parker  Erickson,  general  sales 
manager,  announce  this  week 
at  a  sales  conference  in  New 
York. 

National  magazines  will  be 
used  to  supplement  the  drive. 

The  washing  machine  indus¬ 
try  will  sell  2,800,000  units  next 
year,  Mr.  Erickson  said,  more 
than  a  fourth  of  them  the  au¬ 
tomatic  type. 

Three  Media 

Centaur-Caldwcll  Division  of 
Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  will  use 
Sunday  supplements,  magazines 
and  a  sampling  campaign  to 
promote  Fletcher  Z.B.T.  baby 
powder  in  1950. 

Newspaper  schedule  will  in¬ 
clude  This  Week.  Parade,  and 
Sunday  magazines  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  New  York  News 
and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Agency  is  Thompson-Koch  Co. 

More  Campaigns 

No  details  yet,  but  Johnson  & 
Johnson  will  expand  its  entire 
promotion  program  in  1950,  part 
of  the  hike  being  accounted  for 
by  three  new  products.  That 
usually  means  big  newspaper 
send-offs. 

An  extensive  ad  campaign 
has  started  for  the  40th  Na¬ 
tional  Motor  Boat  Show,  which 
takes  place  in  New  York  Jan. 
6-14.  Media  include  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  radio,  boat¬ 
ing  and  entertainment  maga¬ 
zines.  Newspaper  advertising, 
placed  by  Cowan  &  Dengler,  is 
appearing  in  25  dailies  and  44 
suburban  weeklies,  with  New 
York's  eight  dailies  getting  es¬ 
pecially  heavy  linage. 

Gnome  Bakeries  will  use  full- 
page  space  in  New  York  area 
dailies  in  launching  its  new 
“7- Minute  Rolls"  during  the 
next  few  weeks.  Agency  is 
Lester  L.  Wolff. 

Revlon  will  spend  more  than 
$2,000,000  next  year,  with  a 
good  part  of  the  fund  going 
for  promotion  of  new  products, 
including  a  “luxury”  soap,  a 
powder  base  and  eye  makeup. 
Largest  expansion  will  be  in 
newspapers  and  other  printed 
media.  William  H.  Weintraub 
agency. 

Angostura-Wupperman  is 
making  a  survey  among  gin 
companies  and  their  agencies  to 
determine  the  popularity  of 
“gin  ‘n’  bitters,”  preparatory  to 
a  special  promotional  effort 
next  spring.  Robert  W.  Orr  & 
Associates  agency  is  conducting 
the  survey. 

Linage  Tonic 

A  NEW  and  aggressive  sales 
policy  for  1950,  with  greatly  in¬ 
creased  advertising,  has  been 
announced  by  S.S.S.  Company, 
maker  of  S.S.S.  Tonic.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  planning  a  national 


newspaper  campaign,  plus  radio, 
point-of-sale  material  and 
strong  merchandising.  Henry  J. 
Kaufman  &  Associates,  Washing¬ 
ton,  will  place  the  advertising. 

Mexican  Tourism 

Stepped-up  promotion  of  tour¬ 
ist  travel  in  Mexico,  via  U.  S. 
publications,  has  been  released 
by  the  Mexican  Tourist  Asso¬ 
ciation  through  National  Export 
Advertising  Service.  New  York. 

Watkins  in  Comics 

Comic  supplements  of  news¬ 
papers  will  get  heavy  schedules 
again  in  1950  from  Watkins  di¬ 
vision  of  Sterling  Drug.  About  a 
third  of  the  space  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  double  danderine,  the 
balance  to  its  line  of  dentifrices. 
Thomp.?on-Koch  Co.  is  the  agen¬ 
cy. 

Renault  Autos 

Renault  of  France,  reportedly 
the  largest  car  manufacturer  in 
Europe,  has  appointed  Smith, 
Smalley  &  Tester,  to  direct  its 
promotion  in  the  U.  S.  next  year. 
The  firm  will  use  newspapers, 
magazines,  posters  and  spot  ra¬ 
dio. 

Royal  Sendofi 

The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  will 
give  a  royal  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  sendoff  to  publication  of 
the  “inside  story”  of  Britain’s 
Royal  Family,  which  begins  an 
eight-installment  appearance  in 
the  January  issue.  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

First  announcement  of  the  se¬ 
ries  written  by  Marion  Craw¬ 
ford,  for  17  years  governess  to 
Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Rose,  was  made  in  page 
ads  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
Herald  Tribune  Nov.  22. 

Follow-up  ads  will  run  in 
1.600-line  space  Jan.  4  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  De 
troit.  New  York.  Philadelphia 
and  San  Francisco;  and  in  600 
and  1.200-line  space  in  134  addi¬ 
tional  newspapers  in  Canada 
and  U.  S.  Jan.  3  and  4. 


BEST 

CUSTOMERS 

Impartial  raiaarch  shows  that  da- 
partmant  storas  in  major  citias  gat 
mora  than  ona-third  of  thair  unjt 
salas  and  mora  than  half  of  thair 
total  dollars  from  tha  uppar  20% 
of  tha  markat. 

Tha  Sun  audianca  is  comprisad  ^ 
thasa  haavy-buying  customars.  Pri- 
vata  Opinions  Inc.  found  that  Sun 
familias  spand  47  parcant  mora 
than  avaraga  markat  familias  at 
dapartmant  storas  for  apparal  and 
homa  furnishings. 


^  MW  VOtl 


IH  Trucks 

An  extensive  list  of  news¬ 
papers  Is  being  used  by  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  Co.,  featur¬ 
ing  a  new  line  of  light  delivery 
trucks.  First  ad  ran  last  week 
in  cities  where  the  firm  operates 
its  own  172  branches,  as  well  as 
in  many  dealer  communities. 
In  1950,  co-op  advertising  with 
dealers  will  be  used  by  the 
company  for  the  first  time, 
along  with  continued  company 
advertising  in  a  large  number 
of  newspapers. 

Young  &  Rubicam  has  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Accoimts 

Ballard  Oil  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  fuel  oils,  to  H.  Graham 
&  Associates,  New  Britain, 
Conn. 

Rochester  Products  division  of 
General  Motors  ( carburetors, 
fuel  pumps,  etc.)  to  Campbell- 
Ewald,  Detroit. 

Gaylord  Beck  &  Sons,  St. 
Johns,  Mich,  (canned  apple 
juice ) ,  to  Livingstone-Porter- 
Hicks,  Detroit. 

Sno-Brite  home  laundry  rinse 
to  Hayes  Smythe  Advertising, 
Rockford,  Ill.;  test  campaign 
scheduled  in  Rockford  Star  and 
Register-Republic. 

Pennsylvania  Sugar  division. 
National  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  to 
Fletcher  D.  Richards  for 
Quaker  Cane  Sugar. 

Nathan  Products  Corp.,  lug¬ 
gage,  to  Parkin-WilbuT. 

Epicure  Ceramic  Cookware 
division  of  Shenango  Pottery 
Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  to  Nor¬ 
man  D.  Waters  &  Associates. 

All  domestic  advertising  of 


Elizabeth  Arden  to  Grey  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Brook-Hall  Dairy  Co..  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  to  Charles  w 
Hoyt  Co. 

Linecraft  Co.,  mail  order 
products,  to  Lee  Ramsdell  i 
Co.;  newspapers  and  magazines 

Appointments 

Chamberlin  Co.  of  America, 
weather-stripping,  storm  win¬ 
dows,  screens,  etc.,  to  Brooke 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance 
strong  emphasis  on  newspaper 
advertising  throughout  1950. 

Norge  Division  of  Borg 
Warner  to  Duane  Jones,  Inc 
for  entire  line  of  home  appli’ 
ances. 

Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  to 
Needham  &  Grohman. 

Rollash  Corp.,  eyelash  curlers, 
to  Dunay  &  Rader;  Sunday  mag¬ 
azines  and  movie  fan  magazines. 

Munson  G.  Shaw  Co.,  bever 
age  importers,  to  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards. 

Argus,  Inc.,  cameras,  to 
Fletcher  D.  Richards,  Inc. 

Columbia  University  Press,  to 
Franklin  Spier,  Inc. 

Bermuda  Development  Co.,  to 
Htwitt,  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Math 
er,  for  Castle  Harbour  and  St 
George  hotels,  Bermuda. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica  to  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Carolina  Absorbent  Cotton 
Co.,  Charlotte,  to  Lee  Ramsdell 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Maier  Brewing  Co.,  Los  An 
geles,  to  Brisacher,  Wheeler  1 
Staff. 

Chattanooga  Medicine  Co.,  to 
Street  &  Finney;  newspapers, 
spot  radio. 


The  SCOTT  "IDEAL" 

Matrix  Rolling  Machine 

is  a  **B€st  Seller'' 

Produces  better  printing  plates  with  the  power¬ 
ful  rolling  mill  effect  and  straight  line  pressure 
adjustment. 


For  "production"  it  is  "IDEAL"  in 

Efficiency  and  Operation 


For  Good  Printing.  Buy  a  Scott 


Send  for  Booklet 


WALTER  SCOTT  A  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Teen-Age  Driver  Story 
Becomes  Safety  Lesson 


By  George  Shone 


Des 


Des  Moines,  la. — The 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
has  distributed  on  request  18,- 
000  copies  of  a 


Mills 


reprint  of 
Sunday  Regis¬ 
ter  story  by 
George  ( Lefty ) 

Mills,  staff  re¬ 
porter.  The 
third  printing 
of  the  reprint 
h's  been  or¬ 
dered. 

The  story  is 
•How  Four 
Teen  -  A  g  e  r  s 
Met  Death. 

The  story  be¬ 
hind  the  reprint  involves  sev¬ 
eral  angles  on  Mr.  Mills’  plan¬ 
ning  and  reporting  which  are 
as  interesting  to  a  newspaper¬ 
man  as  the  story  itself. 

For  several  months  Mr.  Mills. 
43,  had  thought  something 
ought  to  be  written  about  teen¬ 
age  drivers.  He  was  especially 
interested  because  the  oldest  of 
his  four  children,  Mary,  is  now 
14,  and  definitely  in  the  teen¬ 
age  category. 

He  also  thought  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  subject  should  in¬ 
clude  a  quick  followup  on  an 
accident  involving  several  fa¬ 
talities,  if  such  an  accident  oc¬ 
curred  in  Iowa  when  the  series 
was  run.  The  background  on 
the  persons  killed  or  injured, 
and  the  events  of  their  lives  in 
the  last  24  hours  was  to  be  in¬ 
cluded. 

The  Mills  series — on  the 
faults  and  virtues  of  teen-age 
drivers — ran  in  four  daily  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Register,  with  pic¬ 
tures  by  Staff  Photographer 
Jervas  Baldwin,  showing  Des 
Moines  teen-agers  involved  in 
dangerous  driving  practices. 

And  Then  It  Happened 

Two  days  later,  the  story 
which  Mr.  Mills  hoped  would 
not  happen  but  wanted  included 
if  it  did,  occurred.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton,  la.,  Nov.  8,  two  carloads 
of  teen-agers  collided  headon. 
Four  boys  died.  Three  others 
were  seriously  hurt. 

A  day  later,  at  Hampton,  Mr. 
Mills  wrote  the  story,  tracing 
the  background  of  the  youths. 

Immediately  after  it  appeared 
requests  for  extra  copies  of  the 
I»per  poured  in.  So  heavy  was 
the  demand  that  Leonard  Mc¬ 
Guire  of  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  ordered  12,000  reprints,  in 
eight-page  leaflet  form. 

,  A  page-one  box  in  the  Reg- 
ister  announced  the  reprints 
^  supplied  to  spools, 
puDiic  omcials,  and  civic  organ¬ 
izations  at  a  rate  of  15  cents  for 
«  copies.  On  larger  orders,  the 
cents  each. 

19  three  weeks  the 

.luting  was  gone.  An- 
ouier  4,000  copies  were  printed 
and  went  out 


Hundreds  of  public  officials 
have  written  for  copies  of  the 
reprint.  Iowa  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Safety  A1 
Kahl,  said  Mr.  Mills’  story  is 
directly  responsible  for  lessen¬ 
ing  the  accident  rate  recently  year  with  Sen.  Guy  M.  Gillette 


One  company  ordered  1,500;  an¬ 
other  1,000.  Many  have  ordered 
from  200  to  500  copies  of  the  re¬ 
print. 

Mr.  Mills,  with  the  Register 
for  six  years,  has  covered  the 
Iowa  scene  for  various  news 
gathering  organizations  and 
papers  since  1928.  His  "general 
area”  of  reporting  is  state  gov¬ 
ernment  but  he  branches  far 
and  wide  as  ideas  suggest  ex¬ 
pansion  of  his  news  beat.  Last 
year  an  idea  he  had  on  exports 
from  Iowa,  down  the  Mississippi 
and  out  to  South  America,  took 
him  by  air  to  Yucatan  before 
he  had  exhausted  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  story. 

An  interview  he  wrote  last 


-and  saving  lives. 

Numerous  insurance  com¬ 
panies  are  ordering  the  reprint. 


of  Iowa  won  first  award  in  the 
Iowa  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion  reporting  contest. 


ITU  Wins  Its  First 
Pension  in  Contract 


The  first  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  pension  plan 
negotiated  by  contract  was  es¬ 
tablished  this  week  as  part  of 
a  no-wage-increase  agreement 
reached  by  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association  and 
New  York  Typographical  Union 
No.  6.  It  is  to  be  completely 
employer-financed. 

Terms  of  the  pension  plan 
call  for  employer  contributions 
of  of  the  employes'  week¬ 

ly  earnings  into  a  jointly-ad¬ 
ministered  fund.  Contributions 
will  begin  in  March,  and  pay¬ 
ments  will  begin  a  year  after. 

New  York  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  now  negotiating  a  new 
contract  with  the  Big  Six,  had 
no  comment  on  the  commercial 
printers’  settlement,  but  it  was 
learned  they  have  thus  far 
shown  no  disposition  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  on  pensions 
on  a  contractual  basis. 

Management  spokesmen  spec¬ 
ulated  that  pension  payments 
from  the  employer  -  financed 
fund  would  add  up  to  about  $10 
a  week.  This  would  supple¬ 
ment  pensions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  (for  which  members  pay 
about  1.66%  of  their  earnings) 
and  the  New  York  local  ( for 
which  they  pay  about  1.5%. ) 

From  the  two  employe  -  fi¬ 
nanced  pensions,  members  now 
get  some  $26  a  week  on  retire¬ 
ment.  None  of  these  pensions 
hinges  in  any  way  upon  Social 
Security  payments. 

Four — two  union  and  two 
employer — trustees  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  set  up  disbursement 
rules.  If  a  disagreement  arises, 
a  third  party  will  arbitrate. 

Management  estimated  the 
entire  settlement  will  cost  about 
eight  to  nine  cents  an  hour,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pension  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  vacation  credits  to  ap¬ 
proximate  those  now  in  force 
in  newspaper  composing  rooms. 

The  printers  ratified  the 
agreement  by  a  vote  of  265  to 
250.  They  had  originally  asked 
for  a  $10-a-week  pay  increase. 

The  pension  plan,  which  was 
endors^  by  Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  ITU  president,  cannot  be 
changed  by  either  party  prior 
to  Jan.  1,  1955.  The  rest  of  the 


contract  expires  Sept.  30,  1951. 

In  a  statement  read  at  the 
union  meeting.  Mr.  Randolph 
described  the  pension  plan  as 
the  first  one  “negotiated  by 
contract”  by  the  ITU.  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dolph  was  present  at  many  of 
the  negotiating  sessions,  but 
management  spokesmen  said 
final  terms  were  worked  out 
with  officers  of  the  Big  Six.  Mr. 
Randolph  has  been  in  several 
publisher  association  sessions. 

The  commercial  contract  also 
calls  for  a  detailed  survey  of 
the  industry’s  manpower  re¬ 
quirements  to  evaluate  the 
present  apprenticeship  system. 

In  March,  1948,  the  New  York 
commercial  printers  were  the 
first  employer  group  to  break 
through  Mr.  Randolph's  “no 
contract”  policy  by  agreeing  to 
a  competency  test  clause  and 
other  provisions  to  meet  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  specifications. 

2  Wage  Boosts  Denied 

Two  arbitration  boards,  in 
recent  rulings,  have  denied 
wage  increases  to  newspaper 
unions.  Publishers’  requests 
for  wage  reductions  in  both 
cases  also  have  been  rejected. 

The  scale  for  electricians  em¬ 
ployed  by  New  York  City 
dailies  will  remain  unchanged: 
$97  for  day  work,  $100  for  night 
work,  40  hours,  five  days.  The 
union  asked  for  a  $10  raise. 

Also  the  $80  a  week  scale  for 
pressmen  at  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.,  will  continue  under  a  fi¬ 
nal  decision  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Board  of  Arbitration. 
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'Struck  Work'  Clause  OK 

Washington  —  In  a  case  in¬ 
volving  teamsters,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  ruled 
this  week  that  unions  and  em¬ 
ployers  could  legally  negotiate 
“struck  work”  clauses  in  their 
contracts. 

The  Board  held;  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  express  pro¬ 
visions  or  underlying  policy  of 
Section  8  (b)  (4)  (A)  which 
prohibits  an  employer  and  a 
union  from  voluntarily  includ¬ 
ing  ‘hot  cargo’  or  ‘struck  work’ 
provisions  in  their  collective 
bargaining  contracts,  or  from 
honoring  these  provisions.” 


Guild  Strikes 
In  Little  Rock; 
Paper  Is  Issued 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — A  skeleton 
crew  of  supervisory  employes, 
editorial  writers  and  three  re¬ 
porters  put  out  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  this  week  after  24  edi¬ 
torial  employes  went  out  on 
strike  Dec.  n. 

District  circulation  workers 
who  are  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild  joined 
the  strike  Dec.  19.  Publisher 
Hugh  Patterson  said  the  circu¬ 
lation  strike  had  been  “more 
or  less”  expected  and  that  city 
circulation  had  been  affected 
the  first  day,  but  that  distribu¬ 
tion  would  soon  be  near  normal. 

Issue;  Dismissal  Clause 

Editorial  workers  struck  after 
negotiations  for  an  initial  ANG 
contract  deadlocked  over  a  dis¬ 
missal  clause.  Management 
wants  sole  right  to  make  dis¬ 
missals  for  incompetence.  The 
guild  unit,  certified  last  summer 
following  an  NLRB  election, 
wants  arbitration  of  disputed 
dismissals.  Guildsmen  said  that 
without  such  a  clause,  manage¬ 
ment  could  use  the  “incompe¬ 
tence”  clause  to  fire  for  union 
activity. 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  president  and 
editor,  said  “determination  of  an 
editorial  employe’s  fitness  to 
perform  an  essentially  creative 
job  is  not  a  matter  that  practic¬ 
ally  can  be  arbitrated.” 

Circulation  district  men  asked 
for  and  were  granted  member¬ 
ship  in  the  guild  several  weeks 
ago.  Management  refused  to 
recognize  them  as  members  of 
the  unit  on  the  ground  they  are 
supervisory  employes.  NLRB 
was  asked  to  conduct  a  hearing. 
However,  circulation  men  de¬ 
cided  to  strike  for  recognition 
after  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  went  out. 

The  guild  reported  that  on 
the  first  day  of  the  circulation 
strike  some  carriers,  who  work 
as  independent  contractors,  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines. 

Gazette  printers,  members  of 
ITU  Local  No.  92,  crossed  the 
picket  lines  after  hesitating  al¬ 
most  an  hour  the  first  day.  ' 

Before  the  strike  was  called, 
negotiators  had  met  unsuccess¬ 
fully  with  a  federal  conciliator. 


'Uniair  to  Labor' 

Ad  Costs  $L000 

Paducah,  Ky.  —  A  jury  here 
returned  a  verdict  of  $1,000 
against  Paducah  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Democrat,  for  publishing  an  ad 
in  which  a  labor  union  said  a 
local  restaurant  was  “unfair  to 
members  of  labor.”  A  $5,000 
verdict  was  returned  against 
the  union. 

Defense  attorneys  contended 
Central  Labor  Union  had  a 
right  to  notify  its  members 
through  the  press  that  the  res¬ 
taurant  owner  was  “unfair”  be- 
caused  he  had  hired  a  non-union 
painter.  The  newspaper  took 
the  position  the  notice  was  a 
routine  announcement  of  a  la¬ 
bor  controversy. 
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Stylist,  Crusader  Broun 
Steps  Alive  With  Book 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  lournalism.  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


II EY WOOD  BROUN;  A  Biographical 

Portrait.  By  Dale  Kramer.  New  York; 

Current  Book.s,  Inc.,  A.  A.  Wyn  Co. 

.06  pp.  $3.50. 

The  rollicking,  Falstaffian 
Heywood  Broun,  whom  Dale 
Kramer  in  this  biographical 
portrait  describes  as  "a  mover 
and  a  shaker  and  a  pniwerful 
moral  force  in  the  nation."  steps 
out  from  this  book  as  alive 
and  warm  and  understandable 
as  any  well-wrought  character 
in  a  good  novel. 

Indeed  Kramer,  an  Illinois 
newspaper  editor  who  repre- 
.sented  Yank  on  the  battleship 
Missouri  ^when  the  Japanese 
surrendered,  has  written  more 
than  a  fluoroscopic  and  factual 
scrutiny  of  the  brii'.ant  stylist. 

With  a  novelist's  art.  Kramer 
has  written  of  Broun’s  grop- 
ings,  growing-up,  and  journal¬ 
istic  controversy  in  a  book  that, 
even  had  you  never  heard  of 
the  liberal  crusader,  would  be 
delightfully  readable  for  its 
own  style  and  empathy — and 
fascinating  for  its  tale  of  strug¬ 
gle.  achievement  and  torch¬ 
bearing. 

Broun’s  founding  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild — 
the  Heywood  Broun  Room  was 
dedicated  last  Monday  at  the 
Newspaper  Guild  Club  of  New 
York  on  the  lOth  anniversary 
of  the  columnist’s  death — is  only 
an  item  in  this  book.  Emphasis 
falls  upon  Broun  the  man.  the 
sports  writer,  the  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  the  columnist — 
upon  the  incandescent  energy 
of  his  crusading. 

Broun  wrote  thunderbolts 
that  reverberated  rhythmically, 
illuminated  by  lightning  that 
flashed  with  stylistic  beauty. 
Kramer  tells  about  it  and 
quotes  sparingly  but  adroitly. 
Broun  was  a  big  man  physical¬ 
ly — 235  pounds.  This  perhaps 
was  right.  It  would  have  been 
ridiculous  for  Broun  to  have 
roared  so  like  a  lion,  had  he 
been  built  like  a  toad. 

At  the  height  of  his  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  condemning  of 
Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  he  wrote, 
in  the  usual  30  minutes  it  took 
him  to  drum  his  daily  stint,  a 
column  and  a  half  of  which 
these  typical  paragraphs  were 
the  lead: 

When  at  last  Judge  Thayer  in 
a  liny  voice  passed  sentence 
upon  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  a 
woman  in  the  courtroom  cried 
with  terror:  “It  is  death  con¬ 
demning  life.'" 

The  men  in  Charlestown 
prison  are  shining  spirits,  and 
Vanzetti  has  spoken  with  an 
eloquence  not  known  elsewhere 
within  our  time.  They  are  too 
bright.  We  shield  our  eyes  and 
kill  them.  We  are  the  dead, 
and  in  us  there  is  no  feeling 
nor  imagination  nor  the  terrible 
torment  of  lust  for  justice. 

And  in  the  city  where  we 


sleep  smug  gardeners  walk  to 
keep  the  grass  above  our  little 
houses  sleek  and  cut  whatever 
blade  thrusts  up  ahead  above 
its  fellows. 

Broun’s  intuitive  sense  of 
crowds  and  people  enabled  him 
to  get  the  feel  of  a  gathering  in 
a  hurry.  In  Guild  sessions  he 
was  a  superb  handler  of  frac¬ 
tious  meetings,  and  he  was  al¬ 
ways  re-elected  by  acclama¬ 
tion.  Often  night  club  dancers 
would  quietly  hand  him  a  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  at  his  floor-side  table. 
At  precisely  the  right  moment, 
while  she  swirled  with  her 
partner,  Broun  would  fling  the 
clanging  coin  across  the  floor. 
Swarms  of  money  would  follow. 

Westbrook  Pegler  and  Broun 
had  been  friends  as  war  corre¬ 
spondents.  Later  they  often 
played  cards  together.  Broun’s 
public  reception  of  Pegler  was 
not  so  cordial.  Kramer  points 
out.  Early  in  Pegler’s  days  as 
a  columnist,  he  had  agreed  with 
Gov.  James  Rolph,  Jr.  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  who  commented  that  the 
lynching  of  two  men  accused 
of  murdering  a  Santa  Clara  uni¬ 
versity  student  was  “a  fine  les¬ 
son  for  the  whole  nation.” 

Against  Rolph’s  statement 
and  the  lynching  itself,  Broun 
had  written  one  of  his  angriest 
columns. 

Recently  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Quentin  Rey¬ 
nolds  reviewed  this  Kramer  bi¬ 
ography  of  Broun,  mentioning 
a  later  Pegler  column  concern¬ 
ing  Broun.  Pegler  on  Nov.  29 
discussed  the  Reynolds  review. 
On  Dec.  7  Pegler  and  his  coun¬ 
sel  were  served  notice  that 
Reynolds  was  suing  for  $500,000 
damages  over  the  Pegler  col 
umn  of  Nov.  29. 

Broun  died  of  pneumonia  at 
51.  At  50  he  had  written; 

I  have  more  faith  than  I  had 
before.  People  are  better  than 
I  thought  hey  were  going  to 
be — myself  included.  I’m  a 
better  fighter  than  at  21.  Things 
that  once  were  just  a  sort  of 
sentimental  solace  are  now  re¬ 
alities.  Brotherhood  is  not  just 
a  Bible  word.  Out  of  comrad 
ship  can  come  the  happy  life 
for  all.  The  underdog  will  lick 
his  weight  in  the  wildcats  of 
the  world. 

That  Christmas,  the  sentiment 
in  Broun  was  instanced.  Over 
the  radio  President  Roosevelt 
read  as  a  Christmas  sermon  a 
piece  from  Broun's  column. 
Broun  listening  with  his  family 
at  home  rushed  into  the  hail 
and  wept.  But  he  listened,  pac¬ 
ing  up  and  down. 

It  is  again  Christmas  Eve  as 
this  review  appears,  and  here 
is  the  close  of  Broun’s  Christ¬ 
mas  column  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  read.  "Hie  column 
had  told  of  Broun’s  sitting  with 
an  old  dominie  who  was  pon¬ 


dering  his  Christmas  sermon  for 
the  morrow.  He  had  seemed 
at  a  dead  end  till  he  came  upon 
the  26th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew. 

“Mark  that."  cried  the  old 
man  exultantly.  “Not  even  to 
Judas,  the  betrayer,  was  the 
wine  of  life  denied.  I  can 
preach  my  Christmas  sermon 
now.  and  my  text  will  be  ‘Drink 
ye  all  of  it.’  Good-will  toward 
men  means  good-will  to  every 
last  son  of  God.  Peace  on  earth 
means  peace  to  Pilate,  peace  to 
the  thieves  on  the  cross,  and 
peace  to  poor  Iscariot." 

Broun  came  back  from  the 
hallway  gay  again.  He  sent  off  a 
message  immediately  to  his  old 
friend,  Steve  Early; 

“Please  convey  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  my  appreciation  for  the 
fact  that  he  read  my  story.  And 
tell  him  also  that  he  did  it  even 
better  than  I  could  have  done 
it  myself.” 

Terse  Booklet  Illustrates 
Ways  to  Write  Auto  Copy 

HOW  TO  WRITE  U.SED  CAR  ADS 

THAT  BRING  .MORE  BUYERS  by 

Br.ulfnrd  W.vckutT  .ind  Howiird  Parish. 

Miami.  Kla.:  lliiward  Parish  Cla.ssi- 

tird  .Advertising  .'service.  100  pp.  $4.95. 

Facts  that  you  put  in  your 
used-car  classified  advertise¬ 
ment  are  facts  that  make  you 
money,  these  authors  urge  and 
illustrate.  The  facts  left  out 
often  cost  you  big  money,  they 
warn. 

They  illustrate  with  actual 
advertisements  —  and  they  ex¬ 
plain  tersely  the  points  in¬ 
volved.  “Be  specific,  get  down 
to  cases,”  they  urge. 

“Make  your  ads  believable,” 
they  urge.  “Write  ads  that 
make  it  easy  to  buy.  .  .  .  Ac¬ 
centuate  the  definite,  eliminate 
the  general,  don't  mess  with 
Mr.  In  Between.  .  .  .  Make  im¬ 
pact.’' 

And  the  authors  show  with 
little  theory  and  much  definite 
phrasing  and  reprinted  “classi¬ 
fied”  precisely  how  to  do  these 
things. 

■ 

J.  N.  Tuck  Elected 
N.  Y.  Guild  President 

Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  night  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  Post, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
this  week  by  a  vote  of  3,276  to 
1,662  for  his  opponent.  Arthur 
Pollock,  New  York  Compass 
drama  critic. 

The  Administration's  entire 
slate  beat  out  candidates  of  the 
■  Rank  and  File”  ticket. 

Major  fire  of  the  “Rank  and 
File"  campaign  had  been  con¬ 
centrated  on  Thomas  J.  Mur¬ 
phy,  executive  vicepresident. 
Mr.  Murphy  got  3.174  votes:  his 
opponent,  Sol  Fox  of  the  United 
Press.  1,754. 
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Messages  sometimes  are  more 
amusing  than  the  news,  e.j 
this  exchange  on  the  Associated 
Press  wire: 

LA 

News  asks  pis  push  story  to 
go  with  Wirephoto  boy  with 
toilet  seat  around  neck.  ' 

New  York  via  KX 

-95- 

KX  for  NY 

Boy  with  toilet  seat  was  B95 
snite. 

LA 

( B95  started  out :  Holly 
WOOD,  Dec.  7 — (AP) — It  was  a 
tempest  in  a  pot  when  Phillip 
Burrows,  20  months,  clapped 
the  vessel  over  his  head  today 
and  it  stuck  there.  > 

LA 

B95  last  night.  Not  borne 
out  by  Wirephoios  LA  3  4.  No 
Pot. 

KX 


Further  re  B95  last  night  it's 
iunior  toilet  seat,  instead  pot. 
NY  via  KX 


Pressed  for  your  toilet  seat 
story. 

KX 

KX  for  NY 

A  junior  size  toilet  seat  is 
popularly  known  as  a  pot.  Will 
have  PMs  piece  shortly  how¬ 
ever. 

LA 

Hollywood.  Dec.  8 — (APl- 
Phillip  Burrows,  a  curious  20- 
month-old  boy,  tried  a  junior 
toilet  seat  on  for  size  as  a  col¬ 
lar.  .  .  . 

*  •  * 

Forsooth,  commented  an  ex 
perienced  parent  on  the  line, 
since  when  has  a  toidy  seat 
been  called  a  junior  toilet  seat’ 


New  Brokerage 

San  Francisco — Formation  of 
a  newspaper  and  publications 
department  is  announced  by 
Jack  P,  Shaffer,  broker,  127 
Montgomery  St.  F.  C.  "Bill”  El¬ 
lis,  formerly  of  the  Redwood 
City  -Register  Press,  heads  the 
department. 
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Gene  Ahern 
Alfred  AndrioU 
Emidio  Ancelo 
Gus  Arriola 
Ray  Bailey 
Georce  Baker 
Frank  H.  Berk 
James  Berryman 
Merrill  Blosscr 
Martin  Branner 
Dave  Brecer 
Jake  Burck 
Ernie  Bushmiller 
Milt  Caniff 
Al  Capp 
Wally  f'arlsoii 
Roy  Crane 

Wm.  Galbraith  Crawford 

Grecory  d'Alessio 

J.  N.  Darline 

William  de  la  Torre 

Walt  Disney 

Walt  Ditzen 

Bob  Dunn 

Carl  Ed 

Gus  Edson 

Karl  Ernst 

Jo  Fischer 

Ham  Fisher 

Don  Flowers 

Henry  Formhals 

Fred  Fos 

Vine  Fuller 

Rube  Goldberg 

Mel  Graff 

Carl  Grubert 

Vincent  T.  Hamlin 

Fred  Harman 

Jimmy  Hatid 

Rill  Holman 

Ferd  Johnson 

Ken  Kling 

John  Eehti 

l^nk  l^onard 

George  M.  Lichty 

William  MacLean 

(  liff  McBride 

Kenny  McEvoy 

George  McManus 

Keg  Manning 

Fran  Matera 

II.  Dahl  Mikkelsen 

Rob  Montana 

/ark  Mosley 

Willard  Mullin 

Feg  Murray 

E'red  Neher 

Nick  Penn 

John  Pierotti 

Al  Posen 

Hal  Rasmussen 

Alex  Raymond 

Foxo  Reardon 

Frank  Robbins 

Mike  Roy 

C.  D.  Russell 

Allen  Saunders 

Bob  Schoenke 

Bernard  Segal 

George  Sixta 

Otto  Soglow 

Howard  Sparber 

Dan  Spiegle 

Russell  Stamm 

James  Swinnerton 

Buford  Tune 

Raeburn  Van  Buren 

Al  Vermeer 

Dow  Walling 

Russ  Westover 

Frank  Willard 

Dick  Wingert 

Elmer  Woggon 

George  Wunder 

Rick  Yager 

Chick  Young 

Bela  Zaboly 

and  others 


—Room  and  Board 
—  Kerry  Drake 
—Funny  Angles 
— Oordo 
—Bruce  Gentry 
—Sad  Sack 
— All  in  a  Lifetime 
—Berryman  Cartoons 
-Freckles 
—Winnie  Winkle 

—  Mister  Breger 

— Editorial  Cartoons 
— Nancy 
—Steve  Canyon 
— Li’l  Abner 
— Mostly  Malarky 
— Buz  Sawyer 
— Side  Glances 
— These  Women 
— "Ding's"  Cartoon 
— Little  Pedro 
—Disney  Prod. 

—Fan  Fare 
— Just  the  Type 
— Harold  Teen 
— The  Gumps 
—Mary  Worth 
-Prom  Nine  to  Five 
— Joe  Palooka 
—Glamor  Girls 
— Joe  Jinks 
— Ella  Cinders 
— Doc  Sy  ke 
— Editorial  Cartoon 
—Secret  Agent 
—The  Berrys 

—  Alley  Oop 

—  Red  Ryder 

—  rhey.'ll  Do  It  Every  Time 
-Smokey  Stover 

—Texas  Slim 
— Joe  and  Asbestos 
—Tommy  of  the  Big  Top 

—  Mickey  Finn 
—Grin  and  Bear  It 
—Double  Trouble 
—Napoleon  and  Uncle  Elby 
— Merrie  Chase 

—  Bringing  Up  Father 

—  Editorial  Cartoons 

—  Dickie  Dare 
— Ferd'nand 

—  Archie 
—Smilin'  Jack 
—Sports  Cartoon 
— Seein'  Stars 
—Life's  Like  That 
— Bessie 

—Sports  Cartoon 
—Sweeney  and  Son 
—Aggie  Mack 
—Rip  Kirby 
— Bozo 

—Johnny  Hazard 
— The  Saint 
—Pete  the  Tramp 
—Mary  Worth 
—Jack  Armstrong 
— Honey  and  Hank 
—Hit  or  Miss 
— The  Little  King 
— Timmy 

— Hopalong  Cassidy  , 

— Invisible  Scarlet  O'Neil* 
— Jimmy 
— Dolly  Dripple 
— Abbie  an'  Slats 

—  Priscilla's  Pop 
— Skeets 

— Tillie  the  Toller 

—  Moon  Mullins 
—Hubert 
—Steve  Roper 
—Terry  and  the  Pirates 
—Buck  Rogers 

— Blondie 
—Thimble  Theater 
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most  important 
newspaper  space 
buyers  in  America. 


Yuletide  Fun 

St.  Nick  (Fred  W.  Pitzer  oi 
Jann  d  Kelley)  “gave"  beau¬ 
teous  Bonnie  Bland  to  Dick 
Bean,  Pedlar  &  Ryan  space 
buyer,  at  the  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  given  by  New  York 
Chapter,  AANR,  to  the  Media 
Men's  Association.  Bill  Corum, 
at  right.  New  York  lournal- 
American  sports  columnist, 
was  guest  speaker.  He  is 
soon  to  take  leave  from  his 
newspaper  job  to  become  “Mr. 
Kentucky  Derby."  as  director 
of  the  famous  Churchill 
Downs  event. 


Newsprint  Use 
And  Production 
Up  in  November 

Consumption  of  newsprint 
during  November  by  daily 
newspapers  reporting  to  the 
•American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  amounted  to 
378.626  tons.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  3.9%  compared  with 
November,  1948,  consumption 
of  364.253  tons  and  an  increase 
of  12%  compared  with  Novem¬ 
ber,  1947,  consumption  of  338.- 
012  tons.  There  were  four  Sun¬ 
days  in  November,  1949  and 
November,  1948  and  five  Sun¬ 
days  in  November,  1947. 

Production  in  Canada  (not  in¬ 
cluding  Newfoundland)  during 
November  amounted  to  400,288 
tons  and  shipments  to  423,151 
tons,  according  to  Newsprint 
Service  Bureau.  Production  in 
the  United  States  was  72,130 
tons  and  shipments  were  72,417 
tons.  The  output  in  Newfound¬ 
land  was  36,478  tons  and  ship-  _ ^ 

ments  were  37,826  tons,  making  ployes  of  the  Guy  Gannett  Pilb- 
a  total  North  American  produc  lishing  Co.  here  have  been  in- 
tion  of  508.896  tons  and  ship-  vited  to  use  the  penthouse  as 
ments  of  533.394  tons.  North  a  lunchroom. 


George  J.  Allan  of  ).  P.  McKinney 
&  Son  introduces  the  skits  at 
Media  men's  porty. 


Robert  L.  Smith,  center,  associate  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles  Doily 
News,  says  hello  to  V.  ).  Kelley,  left,  and  H.  C.  Jann,  partners  in  Ions 
&  Kelley,  Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 


wHAVsmw  IN  dusmss 
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Some  people  seem  to  think  that  life 
insurance  is  a  business  that  mainly  con¬ 
cerns  men.  Yet  this  is  far  from  the  fact. 
In  reality,  women  and  children  today, 
as  always,  have  a  great  stake  in  the  life 
insurance  business  .  .  . 

•  The  basic  purpose  of  life  insurance  has 
always  been  the  protection  of  the  family, 
with  benefits,  upon  the  death  of  the  bread¬ 
winner,  going  to  widows  and  mothers,  sons 
and  daughters. 

•  Women  themselves  hold  about  20%  of  all 
life  insurance  in  force. 

•  Currently  women  buy  about  15%  of  the 
new  Ufe  insurance  issued  in  the  U.  S. 

•  Five  thousand  of  the  150,000  life  insurance 


on 


agents  in  the  country  are  women.  And  there 
are  twice  as  many  women  as  men  in  the 
home  office  forces  of  the  life  insurance 
companies. 

All  this  is  natural,  for  women’s  place 
in  American  life  has  grown  increasingly 
important.  Women  today  take  more 
active  part  in  the  money  side  of  family 
management.  They  fill  more  jobs,  carve 
out  more  careers.  And  as  they  have 
taken  on  greater  responsibility,  their  need 
for  life  insurance  has  grown  and  changed. 

To  meet  their  needs  and  the  needs  of 
all  the  people,  the  life  insurance  business 
itself  has  grown.  For  in  this  business,  size 
is  a  measure  of  its  service. 


Facts  on  the  Women's  side  ... 


•  The  Institute  of  Life  Insurance 
recognizes  women’s  growing  in¬ 
terest,  and  offers  a  number  of 
special  services  on  the  women’s 
side  of  life  insurance: 

For  women’s  page  editors.  The 
Institute  covers  women  as  policy¬ 
holders,  as  beneficiaries,  and  as 
workers  in  the  life  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  itself. 

For  feature  editors  and  writers,  it 
offers  assistance  for  special  stories 
on  women  and  their  money. 

For  home  economics  teachers  in 
schools  and  colleges,  it  prepares 
special  instruction  manuals. 

For  women  in  the  home,  it  pre- 
pare8“money  management”guidea. 


For  brides  and  teen-age  girls,  it 
shows  how  life  insurance  helps 
them  meet  their  new  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  adult  life. 

Because  of  these  and  many  other 
special  services,  the  Institute  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  a  central 
source  of  information  about  the 
life  insurance  business. 

If  we  can  be  helpful  to  you  or  to 
anyone  on  your  staff,  please  let  us 
know. 


^  ^  PRBSIDENT 

The  Instititeof  Life  Insurance 
60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


^  V; 


Meet  Bemie  Mieseh — 

Another  Do-It-Yourself  American! 

The  life  insurance  business  looks  beyond 
its  own  affairs.  The  Institute’s  public-service 
campaign  is  designed  to  show  that  individual 
initiative  still  pays  off  for  all  Americans. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Partisan  Newspapers 
Run  Neutral  Stations 


By  Jerry  Walker 


Newspapers  that  strongly  sup¬ 
port  one  political  party  have 
been  giving  opposition  parties 
an  even  break  on  their  radio 
stations. 

That's  official. 

Wayne  Coy.  chairman  of  the 
F^eral  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  said  so  the  other  day 
while  telling  students  at  Am¬ 
herst  College  some  of  the  facts 
about  broadcasting  and  the  First 
Amendment. 

He  offered  newspaper-owned 
stations  as  “the  best  illustra¬ 
tion”  of  the  effectiveness  of  gov¬ 
ernment  action  in  promoting 
free  and  fair  access  to  the  radio 
by  all  political  parties. 

Due  to  Legal  Mandate 

“Some  of  our  best  known  sta¬ 
tions.”  said  Mr.  Coy.  “are  owned 
by  newspapers  whose  columns 
openly  and  partisanly  support 
the  candidates  and  policies  of 
one  political  party.  Yet  our  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  licensees 
has  been  that  so  far  as  the  radio 
station  is  concerned,  no  parti¬ 
sanship  is  shown  in  political 
campaigns — all  parties  are  given 
equal  opportunity  to  use  the 
station’s  facilities.” 

Mr.  Coy  tempered  his  compli¬ 
ments.  saying: 

“This  difference  of  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  same  person  is 
not  due  to  any  self-restraint  in¬ 
herent  in  the  operation  of  a  ra¬ 
dio  station,  but  rather  can  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the 
legislative  mandate  that  radio 
stations  must  treat  all  political 
parties  fairly. 

“Such  mandate  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with  if  the  radio  station 
license  is  to  be  renewed — no 
such  requirement  exists  for  the 
press.” 

Commission  Policy 

Speaking  earlier  of  “barriers 
in  the  free  flow  of  information.” 
Mr.  Coy  told  the  students  that 
the  Commission  had  decided  in 
1941.  after  extensive  hearings, 
not  to  adopt  any  general  rule 
with  respect  to  newspaper  own¬ 
ership  of  radio  stations. 

“It  announced.”  he  related, 
“that  its  policy  would  be  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  future  newspaper  appli¬ 
cations  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
taking  care  not  to  grant  licenses 
that  would  result  in  placing 
control  in  the  hands  of  the  few 
to  the  exclusion  of  many.” 

As  a  general  policy  today,  Mr. 
Coy  stat^.  “the  Commission, 
when  it  is  confronted  by  two 
applications  from  a  community, 
prefers  the  non-newspaper  ap¬ 
plication.  other  things  being 
substantially  equal.” 

A  new  test  of  that  policy 
landed  in  the  Commission’s  lap 
this  week  when  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union  filed  an  application  for 
WINS,  New  York,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  newspaper,  11  Pro- 
gresso  Italo  -  Americano.  The 


publishing  company  headed  by 
Generoso  Pope  has  made  a  deal 
with  Crosley  Broadcasting  Corp. 
to  take  over  WINS  for  $512,500. 

One  of  the  points  involved  in 
this  battle  is  the  announced 
plan  of  the  Pope  interests  to  de¬ 
vote  WINS  to  foreign-language 
programs.  The  union  contends 
the  number  of  New  Yorkers  de¬ 
siring  foreign  -  language  pro¬ 
grams  is  not  substantial.  The 
union’s  plan  is  to  use  WINS  to 
promote  ILstenership  to  the  FM 
station  which  has  had  a  $62,448 
loss  on  operations  since  June. 

Affiliations  Surveyed 

The  subject  of  newspaper- 
ownership  of  radio  is  a  live 
topic  also  in  the  December  num¬ 
ber  of  Journalism  Quarterly, 
with  a  report  on  a  survey  made 
by  Warren  K.  Agee,  instructor 
in  journalism  at  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University. 

Mr.  Agee  has  made  a  compila¬ 
tion  which  shows  that  53  groups 
now  control  327  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  135  standard  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions.  77  FM  stations  and  10 
television  stations. 

Noting  that  the  number  of 
newspaper-affiliated  radio  sta¬ 
tions  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1939  and  is  more  than  five 
times  the  number  linked  with 
newspapers  20  years  ago.  Mr. 
Agee  observed ; 

“In  1929.  12  such  groups  con¬ 
trolled  107  (5.5^  )  of  the  dailies 
and  20  (3.3'’^)  of  the  standard 
broadcast  radio  stations.  By 
1939.  this  number  had  increased 
to  36.  which  showed  affiliation 
with  218  (11.27<7r)  of  all  dailies 
and  91  (11.9^)  of  standard 

broadcast  stations.  Today’s  53 
combination  groups  are  affiliat¬ 
ed  with  18.3%  of  all  dailies. 
7.7%  of  AM  stations.  10.69%  of 
FM  stations  and  16.6%  of  all 
television  stations.” 


National  TV  Cost 
Put  at  Billion  Plus 

A  FOUR-NETWORK  national  sys¬ 
tem  of  television  would  cost 
$1,740,352,500  a  year,  according 
to  a  $5-per-copy  report  by  the 
Faught  Co.,  business  consultants. 

One  of  the  interesting  things 
about  that  figure  is  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  identical  with  the  estimat¬ 
ed  expenditure  for  newspaper 
advertising  in  1948 — $1,749,600,- 
000  (according  to  Printers’  Ink.) 

The  national  TV  figure  also 
happens  to  be  equal  to  the  total 
spent  on  radio,  magazines  and 
direct  mail  combined;  and  is 
three  times  the  amount  spent  on 
radio  alone. 

“These  comparisons,”  says  the 
Faught  study,  “will  be  interest¬ 
ing  only  if  you  are  of  that 
school  which  believes  (or  fears) 
that  television  will  steal  its  bud¬ 
get  from  those  of  other  media. 

“In  our  opinion,  the  most  re¬ 
assuring  thing  about  television, 
as  a  competitor  to  established 


advertising  media,  is  that  it  will 
not  become  a  national  medium 
— or  even  a  major  local  cover¬ 
age  medium  in  many  cases — so 
fast  that  newspapers,  magazines 
and  even  radio  will  not  have 
time  to  adjust  to  its  competi¬ 
tion. 

“Most  fundamental  of  all  in 
our  opinion — if  television  really 
justifies  itself  as  an  advertising 
medium  it  should  so  add  to  the 
total  national  income  as  to  stim¬ 
ulate  more  new  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  than  it  will  steal  from  other 
media.” 


Boost  for  Box  Office  TV 

This  Faught  study  is  the  most 
elaborate  yet  dealing  with  the 
socio-econmoic  aspects  of  TV.  It 
amounts  to  a  documented  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  why  television  must 
develop  along  the  lines  of  Com¬ 
mander  McDonald’s  ( of  Zenith ) 
plan  called  phonevision. 

The  basic  idea  is  that  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  have  other 
sources  of  revenue — circulation 
— than  advertising.  Television, 
too.  can  obtain  that  “other 
source”  by  offering  both  free 
(advertising-sponsored)  and  fee 
(by  audience  selection)  shows. 

Box-office  television,  plus  ad¬ 
vertising  television,  could  march 
far  to  higher  goals  and  carry 
the  movie  industry,  sports,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  many  other  leisure- 
consuming  aspects  of  our  cul¬ 
ture  along  with  it.  That’s  the 
thought  the  Faught  study  leaves 
for  today,  along  with  this  cost 
sheet  for  “national  television 
service”  from  a  systeni  of  1.000 
stations  plus  200  satellites  oper¬ 
ating  70  hours  week  (40  hours 
network  programs  and  30  hours 
of  local  programming): 


Interest  (on  a  capital  in¬ 
vestment  of  $7.15.000.- 
000  wliicli  is  t)ie  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  buildinK 
snch  a  TV  system)  .. 

Depreciation  . 

OperatiiiR  costs  (non- 

proKram)  . 

I’roRrammintf  costs  .... 

Line  charRes  . 

tiros'  profit  (fiRnred  at 
15%)  . 


$•14,100,000 

61.250,000 


435,000.000 

941,200,000 

31,800,000 


Total  costs  for  one  year  $1,740,352,500 


Welfare  State  Story 

Tampa.  Fla.  —  The  Tampa 
Tribune  is  printing  in  pamphlet 
form  a  series  of  21  stories  ly 
J.  A.  Murray  on  the  inroads 
made  by  the  welfare  state  in 
America  called  “The  Road  to 
Statism.” 


Breakfast  Briefs 


The  Russian  delegation  to  the 
Cultural  and  Scientific  Confer¬ 
ence  for  World  Peace  left  for 
home  loaded  down  with  cartons 
of  American  cigarettes,  proving 
that  even  Communists  can  learn 
to  enjoy  the  evils  of  capitalism. 


The  new  little  nation  of  Israel  is 
expected  to  become  a  proving 
ground  for  novel  ideas.  Already 
it  has  shown  that  a  victor  can 
win  a  war  without  all  the  spoils 
going  to  the  loser. 


Guy  Gannett 
Dailies  Back 


'Main(e)  Event' 


state  of  Maine  s  agricultunl 
fisheries,  recreation,  newspi 
pers.  radio  and  transportation 
facilities  were  snowballed  into 
a  “colossal”  act  at  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  Yorks 
annual  Christmas  Party  Dec.  16 

Billed  as  “The  MAIN  Event," 
its  influence  extended  clear  to 
California  through  cooperation 
of  Catalina  Co.,  which  loaned 
its  collection  of  yesteryears 
bathing  suits. 

The  idea  of  sponsored  acts  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  big  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  was  first  suggested 
five  years  ago  by  James  J 
Todd  of  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agency,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives. 

This  was  the  first  time,  how¬ 
ever,  that  organizations  outside 
New  York  have  participated 
T^e  Maine  event  in  its  embrjo 
stage  was  suggested  by  Guy  P 
Gannett,  Portland  publisher 
This  thought  was  passed  along 
to  the  Maine  Development  Com¬ 
mission  and  its  benefits  ap¬ 
peared  so  obvious  that  soon  all 
Maine  was  cooperating  in  mak 
ing  the  venture  successful. 

In  the  show  were  Maines 
five  charming  salesladies;  Miss 
Maine;  the  Potato  Blossom 
Queen;  “Apple  Annie”;  the  Lob¬ 
ster  Queen,  and  Maine’s  Poultry 
Queen. 

The  Sales  Executives  Club 
had  previously  nominated  H.  R 
Boswell.  Westinghouse  Electric 
International  Co.;  John  W, 
Hubbell,  Simmons  Co.;  George 
E.  Suddell,  Eastman  Kodak 
Stores,  Inc.,  and  H.  B.  Le 
Quatte,  president  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  bearing  his  name, 
as  welcoming  Kings. 

The  Maine  Queens  were  flowm 
to  New  York  and  back  in  Guy 
Gannett  Publishing  Co.  planes 

Representing  the  Gannett 
company  were  L.  H.  Stubbs 
general  manager;  Roger  C.  Wil¬ 
liams.  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager,  and  Lt.  John  Gannett. 

The  Heart  Fund,  boosted  by 
Ed  Sullivan  of  the  New  York 
News,  and  Damon  Runyon  Can¬ 
cer  Fund,  promoted  by  Col¬ 
umnist  Walter  Winchell,  will 
share  equally  in  the  revenue 
from  the  part.v. 


MEW 
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10  East  43rd  St 
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STAe  SPea^cfi^i 

to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  the  2000  ueivspupers  [no.  that’s  not  a 
misprint)  that  carry  my  column  in  the  United  States. 

Canada  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

My  year -end  thanks  to  the  executives,  salesmen,  and  office  tvorkers  of 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 
DOMINION  NEWS  BUREAU 
LONDON  EXPRESS  FEATURE  SERVICE 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  UNION 
EDITOR  S  PRESS 

and  a  special  salute  to  John  Wheeler,  bossman  of  Bell,  who  has  masterminded  the 
syndication  of  my  pipsqueak  paragraphs  and  who,  in  less 
than  four  years,  has  achieved  for  them  what 
pros  in  the  field  tell  me  is  the  largest 
circulation  in  the  history  of  the 
newspaper  business. 


And,  oh  yes — a  sprig  of  mistletoe  to  the  staff  up  in  Pleasantville  for  the  way 
it  has  handled  the  exclusive  reprint  rights  to  my  column  in  the 
domestic  and  foreign  editions  of  READER’S  DIGEST 
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Lever  Shuiiles 
Agencies,  Staff 
In  N.  Y.  Move 

With  a  reshuffling  this  week 
of  agencies  and  accounts.  Lever 
Bros,  has  brought  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  threatened  by 
the  company’s  concentration  of 
its  sales  and  advertising  activ¬ 
ities  in  New  York  City. 

In  the  Pepsodent  Division, 
whose  work  formerly  centered 
in  Chicago,  the  following  line¬ 
up  has  been  announced  by  di¬ 
vision  President  Henry  F. 
Woulfe: 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  will 
continue  to  handle  Pepsodent 
toothpaste.  Planning  and  cre¬ 
ative  activities  will  stay  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  but  members  of  the  ac¬ 
count  executive  staff  will  trans¬ 
fer  to  the  agency’s  New  York 
office. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  will  re¬ 
tain  the  Rayve  Home  Perma¬ 
nent  account  and  will  move  key 
people  from  Chicago  to  New 
York. 

Pepsodent  Tooth  Powder  and 
Rayve  Shampoo  have  been  re¬ 
signed  by  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  which  said  it  would 
be  impracticable  to  service  the 
accounts  from  Chicago.  The 
tooth  powder  will  be  handled 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  the 
shampoo  by  Thompson. 

All  three  agencies  had  been 
asked  to  present  suggestions  for 
handling  the  Pepsodent  ac¬ 
counts  after  the  company’s 
move  to  New  York. 

Like  Needham,  Louis  &  Bror¬ 
by,  the  Tatham-Laird  agency 
decided  it  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  service  its  Lever  ac¬ 
counts  from  Chicago.  It  has 
therefore  resigned  the  “Good 
Luck’’  products  of  John  F. 
Jelke  Co.  division,  according  to 
division  President  Warren  N. 
Burding, 

Mr.  Burding  said  no  decision 
had  yet  been  made  on  a  new 
agency  appointment.  It  was 
thought  until  late  last  week  that 
Tatham-Laird  would  be  able  to 
continue  servicing  it. 

In  New  York,  Lever  an¬ 
nounced  the  lineup  in  its  own 
ad  departments,  with  some  al¬ 
terations  occasioned  by  the 
movement  of  some  400  em¬ 
ployes  from  other  cities,  chiefly 
the  Cambridge,  Mass,  head¬ 
quarters. 

In  general  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  Vicepresident  James  A. 
Barnett,  with  Michael  J.  Roche 
retaining  the  title  of  general 
advertising  manager.  David 
Ketner.  formerly  media  direc¬ 
tor,  will  direct  the  advertising 
of  Surf,  Lifebuoy  and  Swan. 

Leaving  the  organization  are 
Frank  R.  Brodsky,  director  of 
advertising  for  Pepsodent  di¬ 
vision:  L.  R.  Leach,  who  han¬ 
dled  Surf,  and  H.  M.  Stevens, 
who  headed  Swan  advertising, 
and  J.  A.  Proctor,  who  handled 
Spry. 

Additions  to  the  company's 
ad  staff  include:  Paul  Lfudley, 
Jr.,  formerly  with  Fred  Gard¬ 
ner  agency,  as  assistr.nt  ad 
manager  under  Mr.  Ketner: 
George  B.  Smith  of  Forte,  Cone 
&  Belding,  to  direct  FJnso  and 
Spry  (Ruthrauff  &  F.yan)  and 
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Breeze  (Federal  Advertising). 

Mr.  Smith’s  assistant  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Scully. 

Howard  Bloomqulst,  who 
joined  the  Lever  organization 
in  New  York,  is  ad  manager 
for  Lux  Toilet  Soap  (J.  Walter 
Thompson),  and  Silver  Dust 
( Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles).  Stephen  Witham  is 
his  assistant. 

David  N.  Jones  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  manager  of  the  Har¬ 
riet  Hubbard  Ayer  cosmetic  di¬ 
vision. 

George  T.  Duram,  another 
who  joined  the  firm  in  New 
York,  Is  media  director  for  the 
company.  He  is  assisted  by 
John  P.  Doyle,  from  Cambridge, 


and  Richard  Dube,  a  newcomer. 

The  ad  staffs  have  temporary 
offices  at  80  Varick  St.,  New 
York,  and  executive  headquar¬ 
ters  are  at  505  Park  Ave. 
Lever’s  permanent  offices  will 
be  erected  on  Park  Ave.  be¬ 
tween  53  and  54  Sts. 

Lucky  TV  Moves 

American  Tobacco’s  television 
advertising  for  Lucky  Strike 
has  gone  over  to  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  which 
is  Lucky’s  agency  for  other 
media.  Formerly  handling  TV 
was  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  which 
explained  its  resignation  as  a 
move  to  “avoid  divided  respon¬ 
sibility  between  two  agencies.’’ 


Media  Research  Men 
To  Form  Association 


An  organization  to  be  known 
as  Media  Research  Directors  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  formed  Jan¬ 
uary  1  in  New  York  City. 

Membership  will  be  open  to 
research  directors  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  consumer  publications  and 
broadcasting  companies,  and 
only  to  persons  engaged  in  re¬ 
search  exclusively — at  the  “top- 
policv  level" — not  more  than 
one  from  any  single  company. 

The  group,  an  outgrowth  of 
an  informal  organization  which 
has  been  meeting  monthly  for 
more  than  a  year,  will  have  its 
first  meeting  Jan.  11  at  Hotel 
Shelton.  New  York. 

Harry  Rosten  of  the  New 
York  Times,  has  been  elected 
chairman  of  a  four-man  execu¬ 
tive  committee  which  will  guide 
the  organization  during  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1950.  Others  elected 
to  the  committee  are  John 
Shepherd.  Esquire,  Inc.,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer:  Donald  E.  West, 
McCall  Corp.,  and  Ray  Robin¬ 
son.  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
Co. 

Standards  to  Be  Studied 

Chief  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  to  discuss  at  month¬ 
ly  meetings  research  policies, 
functions,  responsibilities,  aims, 
methods,  etc.  One  of  its  first 
projects.  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  told,  will  be  to  study  the 
possibility  of  setting  up  stan¬ 
dards  of  research  technique.  It 
may  also  eventually  establish  a 
mechanism  for  reviewing  spe¬ 
cific  media  research  projects 
with  a  view  to  eliminating  “bor¬ 
derline"  practices. 

Such  matters  as  divorcement 
of  research  and  promotion,  and 
control  of  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  use  of  research  materials 
will  also  come  under  discussion. 

“Many  people  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  potshots  at  media  research,’’ 
Chairman  Rosten  commented, 
“with  or  without  justification. 
We’re  hoping  to  eliminate  much 
of  this  by  forming  a  sort  of 
united  front  and  helping  to  ele¬ 
vate  our  standards.’’ 

The  group  plans  to  work 
closely  with  the  media  research 
committees  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies  and  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  to  consider 
methods  of  improving  media  re¬ 
search  techniques. 


Heretofore,  it  was  pointed 
out,  there  has  been  no  vehicle 
through  which  AAAA  and  ANA 
could  approach  the  media  re¬ 
search  field  as  a  whole. 

While  New  York  research 
men  will  be  in  the  majority,  by 
geographic  necessity,  member¬ 
ship  will  be  open  to  any  out-of- 
towners  meeting  the  require¬ 
ments.  Total  membership  will 
be  between  30  and  40. 

Newspapermen  who  have 
been  active  in  the  informal 
group  and  who  are  expected  to 
be  on  the  membership  roll 
drawn  up  next  month  include 
Edward  MacDonald  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Service;  James 
Flint.  New  York  Mirror;  Harold 
Garrett.  New  York  News,  and 
Eric  Nelson,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

Committees  Named 

A  membership  committee  has 
been  appointed,  with  Richard 
Hes.s  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  as  chairman,  and  a  pro¬ 
gram  committee  under  John  F. 
Maloney  of  Reader’s  Digest, 

Others  named  to  these  com¬ 
mittees  are: 

Membership:  Aubrey  Wright, 
Parade,  and  Mr.  West. 

Program:  Hugh  Beville,  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.;  A.  Ed¬ 
ward  Miller,  Life  Magazine,  and 
Mr.  Robinson. 

Florence  Van  Cleve  of  Vogue 
Magazine  has  been  appointed 
assi.stant  secretary. 
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Planning  Helps 
Store  to  Buck 
Downtrends 

A  fact-jammed  case  histon 
tracing  in  detail  the  merchti- 
dising  policies  and  newspjpe 
advertising  planning  method: 
which  have  enabled  Deisrothi 
Department  Store.  Hazleto; 
Pa.,  to  register  hefty  sales  it- 
creases  has  been  released  bt 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A!! 
PA.  Retail  Division  Directc- 
John  Giesen  announced. 

Mr.  Giesen  pointed  to  thi 
store  as  “exemplifying  the  de 
gree  of  success  which  retailm 
can  achieve  when  newspapc  ,  i 
advertising  is  seasonally 
planned,  controlled  and  guidid 
to  produce  the  sales  objectiw 
desired.’’ 

The  case  history  is  the  latK 
in  the  Bureau’s  series  which  ac 
company  the  Retail  Divisiohi 
monthly  “Retail  Merchandian? 
and  Advertising  Manual.” 

Tracing  the  declining  shii 
of  total  national  retail  sales  by 
department  stores  since  I9« 
the  case  history  establishes  the 
role  played  by  planned  advr 
tising  in  enabling  Deisroth’s  to 


1.  Increase  its  share  of  toU 
Hazleton  retail  sales. 

2.  Register  sales  increases 
to  September  of  1949  whie 
were  6%  above  sales  of  the  yet 
before,  at  the  same  time  thi: 
U.  S.  department  store  sale 
were  reported  by  the  Fedeh 
Reserve  Board  as  lagging  oi 
much  as  6^r  below  year-bete 
levels. 

3.  Increase  newspaper  adver 
tising  from  330,316  lines  in  I!W 
to  633.262  lines  in  1948. 

4.  Hold  markdowns  to  loss 
than  tvpical,  turnover  rate 
higher  than  typical. 

5  Boost  sales  from  $860,OC 
in  1945  to  $1,500,000  in  1948 


ary  Honored 


iLBANY,  N.  Y.— Newspapo: 
leagues  honored  John  C 
iry,  veteran  legislative  corro 
ndent  for  the  New  Yo" 
i,  at  a  party  in  honor  of  its 
h  birthday,  Dec.  9.  Goyeracj 
A-ey  and  Mayor  Corning « 
)any,  attended. 
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4  Fellowships 
Awarded  by 
Reid  Foundation 

Four  American  newspaper 
editorial  workers  have  been 
awarded  fellowships  of  $5,000 
for  travel  and  study  abroad  dur¬ 
ing  1950,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  the  Reid  Foundation, 
esUblished  by  the  late  Ogden 
Reid,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

The  fellowships  were  award¬ 
ed  to  William  C.  Dildine,  38, 
copy  reader  on  the  Cleveland 
(0.)  Plain  Dealer;  Miss  Ellen 
Gibson,  30,  reporter  on  the 
Kilvoaukee  ( Wis. )  Journal; 
Walter  J,  Johnson,  30,  reporter 
on  the  Minneapolis  (Minn,) 
Star;  and  Richard  K.  Pryne,  31, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

The  Reid  fellowships  were  of¬ 
fered  for  the  first  time  in  1948 
when  three  newspapermen  were 
chosen  to  survey  parts  of  Europe 
and  South  America, 

The  successful  candidates  are 
expected  to  return  to  their 
newspapers  after  the  year 
abro^  and  to  make  a  compre¬ 
hensive  report  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  on  their  work  and  conclu¬ 
sions. 

What  They  Study 

Mr.  Dildine  will  study  human 
and  material  resources  of  the 
Soviet  fringe  Moslem  states  of 
Pakistan.  Afghanistan  and  Iran. 

Miss  Gibson  will  study  end 
assess  Great  Britain's  health  in¬ 
surance,  housing  and  social  serv¬ 
ice  programs  in  the  greater 
urban  communities. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  study  the 
people,  economics  and  policies 
of  Japan,  Indonesia,  Indo-China. 
the  Philippines  and  India — na¬ 
tions  working  out  problems  of 
independence. 

Mr.  Pryne.  who  was  a  Pulitzer 
Traveling  Scholar  in  South 
America,  will  study  England. 
France,  Italy  end  Spain  with 
particular  attention  to  economics 
and  political  conditions  and  the 
lives  of  people  in  villages  and 
on  farms. 

Members  of  the  committee 
awarding  the  fellowships  are 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor;  Gard¬ 
ner  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Register  and  Tribune  Co.  of 
Des  Moines;  Mark  Ethridge, 
publisher  of  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  •  Journal  and 
Time*;  Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 
and  Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman 
of  the  Reid  Foundation. 


Courtesy 

Moygashel 

Linen 


Prestige  and  Reader  Response 


Executive  Committee 
Named  by  PRSA 

The  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America  has  announced  elec¬ 
tion  of  its  executive  committee 
for  1950.  Chairman  is  Milton 
Fairman.  Borden  Co. 

Other  members  are  Ed  Lips¬ 
comb,  National  Cotton  Council; 
Franklyn  Waltman.  Sun  Oil  Co., 
w.?,  Abbott  Washburn,  General 
Mills. 

Serving  ex-officio  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  the  society’s  prin- 
f elected  last  week 
(E4P,  Dec.  10,  page  14). 
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I  \  has  made  "Fashion  Telling 

by  Spadea"  America's 
foremost  fashion  feature. 

Ten  of  the  country's  leading  newspapers 

have  carried  this  feature  one  year  or  more, 
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s  a  favorite ! 


CLICQUOT  CLUB,  a 
iiume  faiiiou!»  for  fine 
leverages,  has  lieen 
quenching  the  thirst  of  New  Englanders 
for  a  half  century. 

During  these  fifty  years.  Clicquot  Cluh 
products  have  risen  to  a  dominant  position 
in  the  nation.  This  successful  position, 
like  that  of  other  forward-looking  com¬ 
panies.  is  based  on  three  fundamentals. 

1.  Meritorious  products 

PLUS 

2.  An  aggressive  sales  effort 

PLUS 

3.  CoiisistenI  nvicapaper  adverlisiitfi 

For  approximately  .3.>  years,  Clicquot  Cluh 
has  heen  a  consistent  advertiser  in  New 
England  newspapers.  Currently,  the 
company  uses  a  list  of  .^7  New  England 


newspapers,  in  which  ads  of  112,  2o0.  and 
.700  lines  appear. 

For  .3.7  years.  Clicquot  Cluh  has  had  great 
results  from  this  outstanding  medium,  not 
only  in  response  to  the  ads  hut  in  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  given  hy  the  newspa¬ 
pers  in  merchandising  the  advertising.  Al¬ 
most  without  exception,  the  newspapers  on 
the  list  have  called  Clicquot  Cluh  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  attention  of  their  own  local 
advertisers,  and  have  successfully  secured 
a  niimher  of  valuable  tie-ins  in  local  adver¬ 
tisements. 

This  is  typical  of  the  job  that  these  well- 
read  newspapers  do  for  so  many  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  penetration  power  of  New 
F]ngla lid's  newspapers  into  the  homes  of 
the  people  who  buy  makes  these  papers 
the  most  successful  salesmen  any  adver¬ 
tiser  could  ever  use. 


SELL  NEW  ENGLAND  WITH  NEWSPAPERS 


MAINE — Bdnqor  Daily  News  (M), 

VERMONT — Barra  Timai  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burling¬ 
ton  Free  Preis  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globa  (MAE).  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Boston  Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Boston  Record  i  American 
(MAE),  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  A 
Timas  (E).  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall 
River  Herald  News  (E),  Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner 
News  (E),  Haverhill  Gaiette  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 
(MAE)  Lynn  Item  (E),  New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard-Times 
(S),  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E),  North  Adams  Trans- 
crifrf  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E), 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (MAE),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE — Concord  Monitor-Patriot  _(E),  New 
Hampshire  Morning  Union  and  Manchester  Evening  Leader. 

RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Pawtuzet  Valley  Daily  Times 
(E),  Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Pro¬ 
vidence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 


CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (MAE),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Danbury 
News-Times  (E),  Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant 
(S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record-Journal  (MAE), 
New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Register  (EAS),  New 
London  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Torring- 
ton  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  A  American  (MAE), 
Waterbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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"ON  EARTH  PEACE" 

IN  THE  spirit  of  Christmas  and  the  cele 

bration  of  His  birthday,  we  recall  His 
words:  “Suffer  little  children  to  come 

unto  me.” 

And  we  pause,  realizing  the  vast  areas 
of  the  world  where  His  birthday  is  not 
observed,  His  words  unheard  and  His  im¬ 
age  erased:  reflecting  on  the  great  land 
mass  where  the  message  of  St.  Luke — 
“on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men" 
— has  no  meaning. 

In  the  materialistic  orgy  that  many 
Americans  are  apt  to  make  of  Christmas, 
we  wonder  if  they  ever  reflect  on  these 
things:  do  they  count  their  blessings  in 
this  great  land:  do  they  rejoice  in  giving 
rather  than  receiving:  are  they  conscious 
of  the  little  children  in  other  lands  who 
are  being  raised  in  the  political  and  reli 
gious  philosophy  of  taking  rather  than  of 
giving? 

Do  those  millions  of  Americans  who  do 
not  worship  Him  on  Christmas  realize 
that  many  more  millions  of  children  and 
adults  in  the  Eastern  nations  do  not  enjoy 
the  same  material  pleasure.'.?  Do  those 
other  millions  who  flock  to  their  churches 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day 
understand  that  this  freedom  of  worship 
is  denied  to  countless  millions  who  are 
forced  to  substitute  political  adoration  for 
religious  adoration? 

At  this  Christmas  time,  let  us  give 
thanks  that  we  live  in  a  land  where  His 
teachings  have  influenced  profoundly  our 
individual  and  national  lives:  where  we. 
as  a  nation,  give  practical  application  to 
“on  earth  peace,  good-will  toward  men": 
and  where  our  children  can  grow  to 
healthy  maturity  in  freedom. 

RE:  ELECTIONS 

DOWN  in  Bradenton,  Florida,  a  city  coun 

cilman  running  for  re-election  and  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Bradenton  Herald,  said  he 
“was  going  to  pull  a  Truman  and  let  the 
paper  elect  him.”  He  was  defeated  as 
were  two  other  incumbents.  The  news 
paper's  slate  of  three  was  put  in  office. 

It  is  not  unusual,  we  realize,  for  news¬ 
paper-sponsored  candidates  in  local  elec 
tions  to  be  victorious.  But  this  victory  is 
significant — or  should  be  significant  to 
many  newspapers — for  one  reason:  the 
Herald  broke  a  life-time  rule  of  “hands 
off’’  in  local  political  campaigns  and 
jumped  into  the  fray.  Because  of  its  in¬ 
terest  and  attention,  the  newspaper  was 
largely  responsible  for  increasing  the 
number  of  voters  five  times. 

Once  more,  this  serves  to  prove  what 
we  have  said  many  times:  newspaper 
influence  is  not  a  dead  duck  politically 
as  many  professional  critics  would  have 
us  believe.  The  victories  last  month  of 
the  Philadelphia  papers  in  ousting  the 
city  political  machine,  and  of  the  Phoenix 
papers  in  getting  rid  of  boss  rule,  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few,  are  added  evidence. 

Too  many  newspapers  still  refuse  to 
express  an  interest  in  local  political  cam¬ 
paigns.  The  papers  in  the  three  cities 
mentioned  have  found  that  one  or  two 
editorials  don’t  make  an  election  cam¬ 
paign.  If  you  want  good  government,  you 
have  to  fight  for  it. 
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<;i(iry  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke,  11;  14. 


INFORMATION  CONTROL 

THE  Munitions  Board  of  the  National 
Military  Establishment  is  a  little  mixed 
up,  to  say  the  least,  on  its  information 
policy. 

Last  Oct.  20  the  Board  ordered  the  end 
of  general  distribution  of  information  on 
what  the  government  was  going  to  buy 
for  the  military.  Under  protest  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  the 
Board  has  revised  the  order  and  the  new 
plan  is  as  unpalatable  to  the  press  as  was 
the  old  one. 

Under  the  new  plan,  the  staff  would 
arbitrarily  set  up  a  list  of  publications 
to  which  synopses  of  bid  information 
would  be  sent,  provided  the  medium  made 
application  and  satisfied  the  agency  on 
certain  points,  one  of  which  reads:  “The 
publication  mu.st  cater  primarily  to  manu 
facturers  and  producers  of  actual  or  po¬ 
tential  needs  of  the  armed  forces.”  And 
beyond  that  the  Board  intends  to  insist 
that  the  material  be  published  in  the  ex¬ 
act  form  and  detail  as  received  from  the 
Munitions  Board. 

Under  this  proposal,  daily  newspapers 
would  be  barred  from  publicizing  invita 
tions  to  bid  and  contract  awards  from 
this  department.  Apparently,  the  Board 
is  under  the  delusion  that  this  would  con 
fine  the  information  to  technical  publica¬ 
tions  and  the  public  be  damned.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  newspapers  could  re 
print  the  material  from  trade  publications, 
if  it  is  a  matter  of  general  interest,  and 
if  copyright  rules  are  observed. 

Furthermore,  what  gives  the  Munitions 
Board  the  idea  that  the  general  public 
has  no  interest,  or  is  not  entitled,  to  this 
information?  Billions  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  are  being  spent  by  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Who  has  more  right  to  know  where 
they  are  being  spent? 

As  for  trying  to  force  information  mate¬ 
rial  down  the  throats  of  the  press  and 
require  it  be  printed  exactly  as  released — 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  trade 
publication  or  daily  newspaper  —  that 
smells  of  bureaucratic  skullduggery. 

Every  bureaucrat  knows,  as  every  news 
paperman  knows,  there  are  two  ways  to 
present  figures  and  inforniation:  so  they 
are  too  technical  to  mean  anything  to 
the  general  public:  or  so  they  can  be 
easily  understood  by  a  layman. 

The  Munitions  Board’s  plan  constitutes 
a  control  over  newspapers  and  other  pub¬ 
lications  worse  than  anything  ever  at¬ 
tempted  by  a  government  agency  in  the 
past. 
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SPECTACLE 

THE  Roman  circus  the  press  has  made 

out  of  the  gossipped  pregnancy  of  one 
movie  actress  by  a  man  who  is  not  her 
husband,  and  the  anticipated  birth  of  j 
child  to  another  actress,  is  a  sorry  spec 
tacle. 

Surely,  American  newspapers  either 
must  be  hard  up  for  copy  in  these  days 
of  vital  international  events  or  they  have 
a  low  e.stimation  of  the  moral  decency  of 
their  readers. 

The  spectacle  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
have  correspondents  assigned  to  a  “birth 
watch”  before  one  actress’  door  in  Lau¬ 
sanne  and  others  scrambling  for  inter 
views  in  Rome  to  check  on  the  other 
actress’  marital  status  and  her  present 
state  of  motherhood,  if  any. 

And  in  many  of  the  stories  we  have  seen 
splashed  across  our  front  pages  there  have 
been  outright  inferences,  or  at  least  the 
speculation  commonly  associated  with 
backyard  gossips  who  count  on  their 
fingers. 

Many  newspapermen  will  state  both 
these  actresses  are  news  and  anything 
they  do  is  news.  There  may  be  some 
truth  to  that,  but  we  do  not  agree  that 
the  freedom  to  print  also  includes  the 
freedom  to  sensationalize  the  speculative 
legitimacy  of  a  child. 

We  agree  with  George  Sokolsky  that 
"to  make  a  press  sensation  of  such  a  thing, 
in  advance  of  its  occurrence,  and  without 
sure  knowledge  of  the  fact,  reflects  un¬ 
favorably  upon  those  who  do  it  It  is  no 
advantage  to  anyone  to  publi.sh  such 
news." 

PENSIONS 

THE  International  Typographical  Union 
got  its  first  break  thi.s  week  in  the 
battle  over  pensions  that  has  been  shap 
ing  up  for  months.  It  negotiated  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association  providing  for  a  com 
pletely  employer-financed  pension  plan. 

The  contract  with  the  commercial 
printers  now  amounts  to  a  w’edge  which 
the  union  will  use  forcefully  in  its  cur¬ 
rent  negotiations  with  the  New  York 
newspaper  publishers. 

Whether  ITU  is  successful  in  obtaining 
pension  commitments  from  New  York 
publishers  or  not,  the  union’s  drive  is  on 
and  other  publishers  all  over  the  country- 
may  expect  to  face  the  problem  sooner  or 
later. 

Nor  will  it  be  long  before  other  news-* 
paper  mechanical  unions  demand  the 
same  thing.  And  more  fuel  will  be  added 
to  the  pension  drive  of  the  Guild,  started 
more  than  a  year  ago. 

If  the  non-contributory  pension  plan  is 
imposed  suddenly  on  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  it  may  be  a  severe  economic  blow 
to  many  papers  which  are  just  now  begin^ 
ning  to  see  a  levelling  off  in  the  costs  that 
have  skyrocketed  since  1945.  Employes 
and  their  unions  will  be  wise  to  take  s 
serious  look  at  the  long-range  economic 
stability  of  their  jobs  before  attempting 
to  create  these  additional  costs  which  may 
prove  destructive  to  some  newspapers. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

Howard  Flint,  president  of 
Howard  Flint 
I  n  k  Company, 
has  been  elect- 
^  president  of 
the  National 
Printing  Ink 
Research  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Lehigh 
University.  The 
institute,  spon¬ 
sored  by  print¬ 
ing  ink  manu¬ 
facturers,  is  de¬ 
voted  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  research 
development 

Ben  Reddick,  former  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  reporter  and 
now  publisher  of  the  Newport- 
Balboa  News-Times  and  Press, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Orange  County  unit  of  the 
California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

Arvo  Haapa,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Corona  del  Mar 
( Calif. )  Ensign,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Corona  del 
Mar  Business  Association. 

George  Miller.  University  of 
Nebraska  journalism  graduate 
and  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  reporter,  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  three  Nebraska 
weeklies  —  Papillion  Times. 
Gretna  Breeze  and  Springfield 
Monitor -upon  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  George  P.  Miller. 

Thomas  Ferguson,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
(Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  recent¬ 
ly  observed  the  60th  anniversary 
of  his  joining  the  Herald  as 
a  printer’s  devil.  At  79  he  is 
the  dean  of  Connecticut  publish¬ 
ers  and  vicepresident  of  the 
State  Associated  Press. 


On  the  Business  Side 


B.  W.  (Wally)  Lewis  has  re¬ 
signed  as  general  manager  of 
Radio-Television 
Life,  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  to  return  to 
Denver  as  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 
a  post  he  held 
from  19  4  1  to 
1944.  His  back¬ 
ground  includes 
jobs  with  the 
Birmi  ngham 
(Ala.)  Post,  and 
Indianap olis 
(Ind.)  News,  Lewis 
and  director  of  research  and 
survey  for  West-Holliday  Co., 
Inc.,  newspaper  representatives. 

Frank  Hilton,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald,  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  has  been  in  newspaper 
work  for  50  years. 

Jack  Gillis,  who  had  been 
advertising  manager  of  the  Bre¬ 
merton  (Wash.)  Sun,  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Tri-City  Herald.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Herbert  S.  Bennell,  advertis¬ 
ing  service  manager  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun  from  1945  to 


1947,  and  prior  to  that  national 
representative  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  has 
joined  the  Chicago  North  Side 
Newspapers  (Myers  Publishing 
Co.)  as  director  of  advertising. 

Pearce  Chauncey,  head  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  clas¬ 
sified  display  advertising,  has 
been  named  head  of  the  auto¬ 
motive  division  of  the  national 
advertising  department.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  William  R.  Butler,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Kenneth  Barend,  a  member 
of  the  Herald  Tribune’s  automo¬ 
tive  division  for  nine  years,  will 
assist  Mr.  Chauncey. 

Lawrence  E.  Rigg  is  the  new 
circulation  manager  of  the  Bur¬ 
bank  (Calif.)  Daily  Review. 

Jean  D.  Allen  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Burbank  Review  cir¬ 
culation  department. 

Harold  E.  Cassill,  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  ( Wash. )  Review  and  Daily 
Chronicle,  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Spokane  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

H.  H.  Levy,  formerly  of  H.  H. 
Levy,  Inc.,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  II  Progresso 
Italo  -  Americano,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  paper  published  in  New 
York  City. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Frank  M.  Matthews,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  has  returned  to 
the  political  beat  at  Harrisburg 
as  P-G  correspondent,  a  post  he 
held  at  the  time  he  was  made 
city  editor  when  the  now-sus¬ 
pended  Sunday  Post  -  Gazette 
was  launched  . 

M.  William  Denison,  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Pennsylvania  News 
Service,  a  state  syndicate  for 
weeklies,  has  been  named  State 
deputy  secretary  of  welfare  in 
charge  of  public  relations. 

John  Koenig,  Jr.,  has  resigned 
from  the  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  to  rejoin  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  bureau  at  Har¬ 
risburg. 

Mrs.  Patricia  Ann  Wilson, 
radio  editor,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  won  a  television  set  for 
submitting  the  most  appropriate 
name  for  the  newspaper’s  new 
house  organ.  Her  entry  was 
“Home  Edition.” 

Jacqueline  Taylor  and  James 
Michaels  have  joined  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y. )  Evening  News  re- 
portorial  staff,  and  Bob  Grubb 
has  become  a  financial-depart¬ 
ment  copyreader. 

Jackson  Higby  is  new  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Rochester  (N. 
Y. )  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
He  came  from  the  Syracuse  (N. 
Y. )  Post-S tandard . 

Robert  Jensen  has  been  add¬ 
ed  to  the  Associated  Press  staff 
at  Albany.  He  had  been  a  Ro 
Chester  (N.  Y.  1  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  reporter. 

John  Garvin,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Reporters 
Association. 

Joan  Ridge  has  joined  the  so¬ 
ciety  department  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  replacing 
Martha  Jane  Fields,  who  took 


a  position  with  the  Field  the¬ 
atrical  press  agency,  New  York. 

Marvin  D.  Wall,  formerly 
with  the  International  News 
Service  in  Atlanta,  became  a 
police  reporter  for  the  Macon 
(Ga. )  News. 

David  Bristow,  financial  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Mirror,  and  Mrs.  Bris¬ 
tow  are  the  parents  of  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  their  third  child. 

William  Newell,  formerly  of 
the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury-Herald  and  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  Sun,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror. 

Thomas  F.  Collison,  former 
reporter  for  the  Santa  Barbara 
( Calif. )  News-Press,  has  been 
appointed  editor  for  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Lila  Spitzer,  of  Oakland, 
calif,  is  new  on  the  Burban^ 

(  Calif. )  Review  staff. 

Leslie  A.  Squires,  former 
San  Francisco  and  Tulare 
( Calif. )  newspaperman,  has 
been  appointed  American  vice- 
consul  in  Tijuana,  Mex. 

Fidel  La  Barba,  one-time 
world’s  lightweight  boxing 
champion,  is  now  a  sports  writ¬ 
er  on  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Outlook. 

Robert  Baughey,  once  a  Los 
Angeles  newspaperman  and 
more  recently  editor  of  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Department  of  Natural 
Resources’  monthly  magazine, 
has  become  a  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  reporter. 

Ernest  W.  Peterson,  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  church  and  au¬ 
tomotive  editor,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  Methodist  Church  to 
head  a  special  committee  to 
establish  a  four-year  liberal  arts 
college  in  Alaska. 

Ted  Schrader  has  been  named 
city  editor  of  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C. )  News-Herald. 

Charles  Cleveland,  who  has 
covered  the  City  Hall  beat  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Daily  News  political 
writer,  succeeding  the  late 
Charles  N.  Wheeler. 


Wedding  Bells 


Bud  Baer,  reporter,  Dayton 
(O. )  Daily  News,  and  Miss 
Emily  Ann  Frew  of  Cleveland 
Heights.  O.,  recently,  at  Dayton. 


6  E  <Sr  P  Employes 
In  20-Yeai  Club 

The  20-year  Club  for  veteran 
employes  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
Cq.  was  organized  Dec.  16  with 
the  enrollment  of  its  first  six 
members,  some  of  whose  service 
extends  over  a  period  of  25 
years, 

James  Wright  Brown,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  was  host 
to  the  New  York  staff  of  42  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
when  he  gave  gold  watches  to 
the  six  longtime  employes: 
Frank  M.  Babcock,  advertising 
.salesman;  Miss  Agnes  Clougher, 
advertising  production;  Miss 
Claire  Ferro,  editorial  secretary; 
Garrie  Haulenbeek,  advertising 
salesman;  Larry  Latigue,  stock 
room;  and  George  H.  Strate,  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  customary  Christmas 
bonus  and  profit-sharing  for  all 
employes  were  announced  by 
Publisher  Charles  T.  Stuart. 


Most  Prize  Money 
Won  by  Same  Pair 

Chicago — For  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  year,  Copyreader  Fred 
Friedland,  with  $135  in  prize 
money,  and  Photographer  Louis 
Paus,  with  $122,  were  big  money 
winners  in  the  Chicago  Tri~ 
bune’s  weekly  headline  and  pic¬ 
ture  contests  during  1949. 

Second  among  headline  prize 
winners  was  Johnrae  Earl,  who 
accumulated  $100  in  prizes. 
Third  place  went  to  John  Haas, 
with  $92. 

Second  among  the  photog¬ 
raphers  was  Swain  Scalf,  who 
won  $102.  Ed  Feeney’s  sports 
pictures  won  him  $93.  , 

Mr.  Friedland  joined  the  "Tri- 
bune  in  August.  1944.  after 
working  for  the  Columbus  Ohio 
State  Journal,  and  for  other 
Chicago  newspapers.  Mr.  Paus 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  since  1919. 


In  Art  Gallery 

Portland,  Ore.  —  John  Wad- 
dingham,  promotion  artist  for 
the  Journal,  is  the  first  Journal 
artist  to  have  a  picture  hung  in 
a  jury  show  at  the  Portland  Art 
museum.  Mississippi  Fisher¬ 
man”  was  his  subject,  harking 
back  to  his  days  in  the  air  corps 
in  Biloxi,  Miss. 


Points  for  Parents 

Every  day,  good  instructions 
and  help  for  parents  in  this 
splendid,  time-proven  feature 
for  every  home.  Samples  will 
show  you  how  you  can  help 
and  win  new  readers  every 
day. 

REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE 
SYNDICATE 

Dcf  Moines 

25  W.  45th  St.  New  York 


FaUier:  "Stand  right  here  in 
.T  .«traight  line  as  soldiers  do. 
After  I  back  out  the  car  we  ll 
salute  again  and  then  you  can 
go  and  play." 
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Premature  Marriage 
News  Not  Libelous 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


euLlKTIM  Board 

PI 


"He  smiled,  said  my  story  was  good.  He  invites  me  and  the  wiie 
out  to  his  house  Christmas  Eve!" 


Under  the  head,  "Mississippi 
Air  Hero  with  His  Bride”  and 
a  two-column  photograph  of  a 
man  and  woman,  the  New  York 
Mirror  carried.  "Lt.  Van  Thomas 
Barfoot,  Congressional  Medal 
Winner,  was  married  yesterday 
to  Norma  Louise  Davis  in 
Mathews  Baptist  Church,  Hud¬ 
gins,  Va.  Mrs.  Barfoot,  foi.mer 
school  teacher,  is  the  daughter 
of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  Davis, 
Halliford.  Va,” 

While  the  man  of  the  picture 
was  the  lieutenant,  the  woman 
was  not  his  bride,  but  merely 
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an  acquaintance  with  whom  he 
had  once  been  photographed. 

The  newspaper  had  in  its 
files  a  photograph  of  Lt.  Bar 
foot  with  a  young  woman  whose 
name  the  paper  did  not  have. 
On  receipt  of  the  news  that  the 
lieutenant  had  married  Norma 
Louise  Davis  the  picture  was 
published  on  the  erroneous  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  was  a  photo 
graph  of  the  bride. 

'Qualified  Young  Lady' 

The  subject  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  thus  published,  however, 
sued  the  Mirror  for  libel,  claim¬ 
ing  her  reputation  had  been 
damaged  through  the  inference 
from  the  story  and  photograph 
that  she  had  been  clandestinely 
living  with  a  husband  and  that 
as  a  consequence  she  had  been 
held  up  to  public  scorn,  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

The  question  here  that  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  was 
called  upon  to  determine  was 
whether  such  a  mistake  in  pub¬ 
lishing  what  might  be  termed  a 
premature  announcement  of  her 
marriage  was  a  libel.  •  Was  it 
libel  to  say  a  woman  was  mar¬ 
ried  when  she  was  not? 

Courts  have  held  that  no  ac¬ 
tionable  libel  arises  from  mis¬ 
statements  of  death,  and  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  misstatement  of  a 
woman’s  marriage  by  a  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  incorrect  identifica¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph  was  equal¬ 
ly  free  of  such  liability. 

Considering  what  marriage  is 
and  all  that  it  means  to  the 
public,  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  state,  asserted  the  court,  no 
complaint  could  be  sustained 
even  to  the  limited  extent  oi' 
permitting  a  trial  wherein  the 
charge  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  a  false  report  in 
writing  that  a  qualified  young 
lady  was  married  when  in 
truth  she  was  not. 

Libel  actions  for  mistakes  of 
this  character  are  unusual. 
Such  a  misprint  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court  was  analogous  to 
the  erroneous  publication  of  an 
obituary  notice. 

Old  South  Carolina  Case 

Long  ago  such  an  incident 
found  its  way  into  the  South 
Carolina  courts.  The  Charles¬ 
ton  Mercury  published,  “Obitu¬ 
ary.  Departed  this  life  on  the 
2nd  of  April  at  Hickory  Hill,  in 
Prince  William’s  Parish,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  McBride,  in  the  95th 
year  of  her  age.” 

Unfortunately  for  the  Mer¬ 
cury,  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  not  only  living  but  of  an 
age  considerably  less  than  that 
in  the  obituary  notice.  A  ver¬ 
dict  of  $30  awarded  by  the  jury 
to  the  offended  woman  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
in  that  state  with  the  averment 
that.  “Such  a  notice  in  the 
public  gazettes  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  to  subject  one  under 
such  circumstances  to  ridicule 
and  was  intended  and  calcu¬ 


lated  to  impair  this  lady’s  en¬ 
joyment  of  society  and  throw  a 
contempt  on  her  which  might 
affect  her  general  comfort. 

“Such  I  think  is  the  ready 
response  of  every  bosom  and  to 
allow  the  press  to  be  a  vehicle 
of  such  malicious  ridicule  of 
private  persons  and  let  the  of¬ 
fender  escape  with  impunity 
would  shock  the  moral  sense 
and  vitiate  the  moral  taste  of 
the  community." 

The  court  in  this  old  South 
Carolina  case  lacked  the  au¬ 
thority  of  any  precedent  for  its 
decision  as  did  the  New  York 
court  in  the  present  case  of  the 
mistaken  identity  of  the  bride. 
However  the  law  relating  to 
the  untimely  publication  of 
obituary  notices  has  changc-d 
since  that  South  Carolina  de¬ 
cision  of  almost  a  century  ago. 

The  Law  Today 

A  few  years  ago  the  New 
York  Times  published,  “Died — 
Brooklyn:  Cohen — Zealey,  133 
St.  Marks  Avenue,  May  6.' 
Whereupon  Zealey  Cohen  sued 
the  publisher  for  $10,000  for 
the  scorn,  ridicule  and  contempt 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected 
by  this  false  statement  of  his 
death. 

The  principle  of  law  laid 
down  here  by  the  New  York 
appellate  court  is  the  law  to¬ 
day.  The  item  that  was  the 
subject  of  this  complaint  merely 
stated  an  event  had  come  to 
pass,  said  the  court,  which  is 
looked  for  in  the  history  of 
every  man  and  that  is  regarded 
as  beyond  his  control.  This 
statement  of  the  newspaper 
does  not  permit  the  inference 
that  the  man  has  done  or  suf¬ 
fered  any  act  which  he  should 
not  have  done  or  need  not  have 
suffered.  “Prematurity  is  its 
sole  offense.” 

How  can  the  publication  of 
such  an  event  merely  as  a 
matter  of  news,  asked  the  ap¬ 
pellate  court,  hold  up  its  sub¬ 
ject  to  hatred,  to  contempt  or 


to  ridicule,  so  that  his  reputa¬ 
tion  is  impaired? 

In  Montana  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune  published  of  a  citizen 
that  he  had  met  his  death  from 
an  overdose  of  morphine.  Here, 
as  in  the  case  involving  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Montana  Su 
preme  Court  held  that  a  prema¬ 
ture  statement  of  his  death  or 
the  erroneous  assertion  that  it 
was  caused  by  an  overdose  of 
morphine  suggested  nothing 
criminal  or  disgraceful.  “It  is 
no  dishonor  to  die  and  one  may 
die  without  moral  turpitude 
from  an  overdose  of  morphine." 

Recently  a  libel  suit  was 
brought  against  the  MacFadden 
Publications  by  virtue  of  a  story 
of  the  death  of  a  Bernard  Ross. 
The  magazine  had  carried  the 
photographs  of  the  wife  and 
children  of  the  man  whom  it 
erroneously  announced  to  be 
dead  and  expatiated  on  the  ben 
efits  of  life  insurance  that  in 
this  instance  left  his  family- 
free  from  economic  worries. 

There  was  no  libel  by  the 
publisher  through  incorrectly- 
advertising  a  man  to  be  dead, 
determined  the  court.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  at  jnost  was  merely  a  false 
report  of  his  death. 

■ 

Admen  To  Be  Honored 
For  Promoting  Harmony 

Advertising  agencies  will 
sponsor  a  dinner  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  Jan.  9,  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
Lee  H.  Bristol,  president,  Bris 
tol-Myers,  chairman  announced. 

The  affair  will  honor  Bruce 
Barton,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Batten,  Barton.  Durstine  and 
Osborn:  Thomas  D’Arcy  Bro- 
phy,  chairman  of  the  board. 
Kenyon  and  Eckhardt:  and  Mil' 
ton  H.  Blow,  president,  Biow 
Co.,  for  their  efforts  in  pro 
moting  good  will  and  under¬ 
standing  among  Protestants. 
Catholics,  and  Jews. 
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ANGUS  WARD'S  OWN 
SMASHING  STORY! 

as  told  to 

CLYDE  FARNSWORTH 

ScrippS'Howard  StafF  Writer 


. . .  after  more  than  a  year  as  prisoner 
of  Russia’s  puppet  state  of  Manchuria, 
Angus  Ward,  former  United  States 
Consul  General  in  Mukden,  tells  his 


story  in  this  exclusive  interview! 

*THIS  TIMELY  SERIES  IS 
REGULAR  SERVICE  TO 
UNITED’S  SPOTLITE  SERVICE 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ward  Pictures  Delayed 
By  Bamboo*  Curtain 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Note  to  those  who  wonder 
I  why  it  took  so  long  for  the 
transmission  of  pictures  to  the 
U.  S.  of  Consul  General  Angus 
Ward  and  his  party  of  19.  An¬ 
swers  supplied  by  executives  of 
the  wire  services: 

“It  was  a  long  haul,  and  by 
the  time  we  could  get  pictures 
out  much  of  the  public  interest 
had  died.  Besides,  our  trans¬ 
mitter  in  Korea  didn’t  w’ork.” 

Photographers  Helpless 

“The  lag  (just  about  10  days) 
was  caused  by  a  new  kind  of 
curtain — the  bamboo  curtain, 
which  is  just  as  bad  and  as 
strong  as  the  iron  variety.’’ 

“There  was  nothing  the  pho¬ 
tographers  could  do.  They  had 
to  agree  not  to  make  pictures” 

According  to  an  AP  release  of 
Dec.  7  from  Kobe,  newsmen  left 
on  the  Lakeland  Victory  for 
Taku  Bar,  off  Tientsin.  China,  to 
meet  Mr.  Ward  and  his  party, 
all  of  whom  had  been  expelled 
from  Mukden  by  the  Commu¬ 
nists. 

Before  the  ship  sailed,  the 
story  goes,  the  American  consul 
at  Kobe,  Douglas  Jenkins.  Jr., 
■passed  out  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  the  main  purpose  of 
the  trip  was  to  get  the  Ward 
party  safely  out  of  China.  Noth¬ 
ing  must  be  done,  the  consul 
urged,  to  prevent  this  from  hap¬ 
pening. 

Point  No.  3  of  the  statement 
said; 

“Photographers  are  warned 
that  the  Communist  authorities 
may  object  to  the  taking  of  pic¬ 
tures,  and  that  there  is  danger 
of  arrest  and  .seizure  of  films 
and  equipment.’’ 

Point  No.  4  read: 

"It  is  honed  that  no  one  will 
endanger  the  departure  by  try¬ 
ing  to  interview  members  of  the 
party  or  to  take  pictures  during 
the  actual  boarding.  .  .  .’’ 

And  point  No.  5: 

“In  view  of  the  above  it  is 
recommended  that  correspon¬ 
dents  wait  until  the  vessel  is 
safely  at  sea." 

’The  newsman  and  photog¬ 
raphers,  continues  the  AP  story, 
agreed  to  comply  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion. 

There  was  nothing  else  they 
■could  do,  chorused  the  wire- 
service  representatives.  Not  in 
a  loaded-gun  situation  like  that. 

AP  National  Contest 

The  Associa’ted  Press  an¬ 
nounces  that  entries  are  now 
invited  for  the  AP  national  con¬ 
test  for  excellence  in  news  pho¬ 
tography.  The  contest  is  for 
member-paper  pictures  taken 
-during  1949. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest 
are  these:  All  entries  must  be 
mailed  on  or  before  Jan.  10, 
1950  (to  Oliver  Gramling,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  50  Rockefeller 

^  30  _ 


Plaza.  New  York  20,  N.  Y. ); 
there  is  no  entry  fee.  and  the 
contest  is  open  to  every  AP 
member  newspaper,  with  en¬ 
tries  from  a  single  paper  not  to 
exceed  three. 

Further,  pictures  taken  by 
AP  staff  photographers  are  not 
eligible;  judging  is  on  a  best-in¬ 
show  basis,  with  no  divisions: 
and  prints  should  be  7  x  9  or  8 
X  10  in  size,  glossy  and  prefer¬ 
ably  unmounted.  On  the  back 
of  each  entry  should  be  the  pho¬ 
tographer’s  name,  the  name  of 
his  newspaper,  date  of  and  per¬ 
tinent  information  about  the 
picture. 

“Any  member-paper  picture 
which  has  been  published." 
says  the  announcement,  “is 
eligible  for  entry  irrespective 
of  whether  it  has  been  entered 
in  any  AP  state  contest. 

“The  prize-winning  photog¬ 
rapher  will  receive  $100  and  his 
name  will  be  inscribed  on  a 
plaque  permanently  displayed 
in  AP’s  general  offices.  He  will 
receive  a  photo  of  the  plaque” 

McEachem's  Solutions 

Langston  McEachern  of  the 
Shrer^evort  (La.)  Times  has 
found  the  answer  to  two  prob¬ 
lems:  getting  clear  shots  over 
crowds  and  other  obstacles  and 
moving  bulky  gear  around  rap¬ 
idly. 

’The  solutions  come  in  the 
form  of  a  Willys  jeepster,  which 
he  has  equipped  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  platform  and  photo  cab¬ 
inet. 

In  the  rear,  where  the  seat 
usually  is.  he  has  a  30-inch  tall, 
40-by-30-inch  redwood  cabinet 
that  includes  a  large  compart¬ 
ment  on  one  side  and  a  small, 
flat  compartment  and  two  large 
drawers  on  the  other.  The  top 
of  the  cabinet  is  a  hinged  lid 
which  is  covered  with  a  rubber 
mat  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
wood  when  Langston  puts  his 
180  pounds  on  the  box.  And  the 
cabinet  has  a  lock  to  protect  its 
contents.  ’The  cabinet  is  large 
enough  so  that  he  can  set  up  a 
tripod,  which  he  ties  down  with 
door  springs. 

Fully  Stocked 

In  the  large  compartment  of 
the  cabinet,  the  cameraman  car¬ 
ries  a  leather  jacket,  a  tripod, 
his  Speed  Graphic  and  a  pair  of 
boots.  He  keeps  his  film,  a  map 
and  prints  in  the  flat  compart¬ 
ment.  and  below  this  section  is 
a  drawer  in  which  is  placed  his 
lenses,  meters,  filters  and  spare 
parts.  'The  bottom  drawer  is 
for  his  Graflex  and  film  holders. 
Beneath  the  cabinet  there  is 
room  for  the  car’s  tools. 

There  is  protection,  too, 
against  rougher  riding:  The 
drawers  and  the  section  of  the 
compartment  holding  his  Speed 
Graphic  are  lined  with  sponge 
rubber,  and  the  cabinet  is  she- 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row.  International  News  Photos  staffers  won 
the  First  Award  in  the  British  “News  Picture  of  the  Year"  contest. 
An  INP  man  also  took  second  prize  this  year.  George  Tomlinson, 
M.P.,  Minister  of  Education,  is  seen  pointing  to  the  winning  picture, 
a  shot  of  the  King  riding  in  a  jeep.  Looking  on  ore  Eddie  Wing, 
whose  shot  of  Prince  Charles  took  second  prize,  and  Reginald 
Palmer,  the  No.  1  lensman. 


Hacked  to  save  the  wood  from 
bad  weather. 

He  is  even  prepared  for  night 
assignments.  There  Is  a  spot¬ 
light  with  a  20-foot  cord  that 
can  be  plugged  into  the  cigaret- 
lighter  outlet.  Lights  inside  the 
cabinet  and  under  the  dash¬ 
board  enable  him  to  manipulate 
his  camera  and  equipment  on 
these  stints. 

WHNPA  Elects  Tondra 

John  A.  Tondra  of  Fox  Movie¬ 
tone  News  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation.  He  succeeds  Robert 
M.  Clover  of  Acme  Newspic- 
tures  who,  under  association 
rules,  automatically  moves  into 
the  presidency  to  succeed 
George  M.  Dorsey  of  Warner 
Pathe  News.  Others  elected 
for  1950  are  Herbert  K.  White. 
AP,  secretary;  Ollie  Atkins, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  treas¬ 
urer. 

25- Year  Man 

Thomas  R.  Goodman,  chief 
photographer  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  -  American, 
is  celebrating  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the  newspapers. 

Reminder  for  Colonel 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — ^A  National 
Guard  officer  seized  the  film 
after  George  W.  Walter,  a  Syra¬ 
cuse  Post-Standard  correspond¬ 
ent,  made  a  picture  of  a  fighter 
plane  that  crashed  on  private 
property. 

When  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
tested  to  Col.  Michael  C. 
Maione,  commander  of  the  138th 
Fighter  Squadron,  he  ordered 
the  film  returned  and  explained 
that  the  seizure  had  been  made 
because  he  didn’t  want  the  dead 
pilot’s  body  photographed. 

The  Post-Standard  reminded 
Colonel  Maione  of  ^  the  War  De¬ 
partment’s  instructions  issued  in 
1944:  “The  Department  has 

never  had  any  restrictions 
whatever  against  reporters  or 
photographers  photographing 
details  of  Army  planes  that 
crash  on  private  property — and 
officers  who  interfere  with  news 
photo^aphers  will  be  investi¬ 
gated” 
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Tennessean's 
Rural  Homelife 
Contest  Praised 

Nashville,  Tenn. — The  Nash¬ 
ville  Tennessean  closed  its  first 
rural  homelife  contest  Dec.  15 
with  an  award  luncheon  attend¬ 
ed  by  350  persons. 

Winning  families  in  36  coun¬ 
ties  brought  along  their  chil¬ 
dren  ranging  from  toddlers  to 
teen-agers. 

U.  S.  Sen.  Clinton  P.  Ander¬ 
son  of  New  Mexico,  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker,  said  he  was  well 
pleased  with  the  idea  of  encour¬ 
aging  family  participation  in 
the  program.  ’The  measure  of 
farm  life  should  not  be  set  by 
the  land  itself,  but  “by  the 
heaven  it  reflects  in  living.”  he 
declared. 

Food  production,  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  family’s  home  and 
surroundings,  citizenship  and 
contributions  of  the  family  to 
the  community  projects  were 
considered  in  scoring. 

Tennessean  executives  and 
staff  members  played  a  big  part 
in  the  luncheon,  which  served 
as  a  “meet  your  neighbor”  ses¬ 
sion  for  the  newspaper,  the 
farm  people  and  all  the  other 
groups. 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher, 
awarded  the  prizes  as  the  win¬ 
ners  were  introduced  by  Glen 
Nicely,  farm  editor.  Coleman 
A.  Harwell,  editor,  was  master  * 
of  ceremonies. 

Grand  award  prizes  totaled 
$400.  The  Tennessean  had  al¬ 
ready  mailed  checks  amounting 
to  $3,600  to  winners  in  36  coun¬ 
ties. 

As  a  personal  expression  of 
his  appreciation  for  the  work 
done.  Senator  Anderson  gave 
Mr.  Nicely  a  glass  cigaret  light¬ 
er  which  I^esident  Truman 
had  given  to  the  Senator. 

The  Rural  Homelife  Contest, 
in  which  2,000  families  partici¬ 
pated,  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Tennessean’s  $4,000  greater 
home-freedom  gardens  contest, 
itself  an  outgrowth  of  wartime 
victory  gardens. 
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of  questions  and  wonderments 
were  in  the  minds  of  average 
Americans  about  conditions  in 
Europe." 

Miss  Gross  thinks  more  small 
city  editors  should  travel  as 
their  own  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents. 

"All  news  is  local,  at  least  in 
the  sense  that  its  impact  and 
repercussions  are  on  individuals 
and  homes  and  communities,” 
she  said.  “People  understand 
the  news  dispatches  from  world 
capitals  better  and  have  keener 
interest  in  them,  I  believe,  if 
they  can  visualize  the  human 
problems  in  terms  of  people  like 
themselves.  An  editor,  fresh 
from  dealing  with  such  prob- 
lem.s  as  the  cost  of  living,  the 
scarcity  of  housing,  public  edu¬ 
cation,  in  his  own  community, 
knows  where  to  look,  even  in  a 
strange  country,  for  an  insight 
into  those  same  problems  in  a 
different  setting.” 

■ 

Museum  Collection 
On  Picture  Page 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — A  new  set 
of  Picture  Page  subjects  was  in¬ 
troduced  to  newspaper  readers 
here  last  week  when  the  Times- 
Union,  a  Gannett  newspaper, 
presented  the  first  in  a  series  of 
“Memory  Albums.” 

Designed  to  recall  people  and 
events  of  bygone  days,  the  “Al¬ 
bums"  will  reproduce  pictures 
taken  by  the  late  A1  and  Dan 
Stone,  father  and  son,  pioneer 
news  photographers  for  the 
Rochester  Herald  and  later  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

These  early  pictures  include 
many  personalities  who  once 
dominated  the  local  scene,  “just 
plain  folks"  who  were  subjects 
of  the  news  cameras  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another,  and  Rochester 
scenes  long  since  faded  into 
memories. 

Reproduction  of  these  photos 
was  arranged  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  Joseph  T.  Adams  through 
cooperation  of  the  Rochester 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
They  are  from  the  collection  ac¬ 
quired  some  years  ago  from  Mrs. 
C.  R.  Reinhard,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Stone. 

For  the  privilege  of  using  the 
plates,  the  Times-Union  has  en¬ 
listed  the  help  of  its  chief  li¬ 
brarian,  Joan  Lynn  Schlld,  re¬ 
cently  named  a  Fellow  of  the 
Museum,  in  cataloguing  the 
nearly  5,000  items  in  the  collec¬ 
tion. 


'Main  Street' 
Editors  Urged 
To  Go  Abroad 


DECEMBER 
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Lock  Haven,  Pa.  —  The  Lock 
Haven  Express,  evening  daily, 
has  just  completed  publication 
of  a  series  of  30 
articles  from  its 
own  foreign  co^ 

be(^  F.  Gross. 

The  series  ^as 

Street  Looks  at 

Publish^  also 

Steward  and 
the  Huntingdon 
Daily  News,  the 
articles  aimed  Miss  Gross 
to  tell  newspaper  readers  how 
the  average  citizen  of  Western 
Europe  is  meeting  his  problems 
of  daily  life. 

•T  do  not  fool  myself  that  any- 
bod.v  can  learn  enough  about 
post-war  Europe  in  six  weeks’ 
travel  to  come  back  with  any 
answers  to  the  big  questions  of 
the  day  or  any  solutions  to  the 
major  problems  of  European- 
.\merican  relationships.”  said 
Miss  Gross.  “We  have  experts 
writing  dispatches  on  those  sub¬ 
jects  daily.  What  we  do  not 
have  is  enough  insight  into  the 
day  to  day  life  of  Europeans 
to  help  us  understand  European 
viewpoints,  opinions  and  reac¬ 
tions.  as  a  background  for  the 
big  ‘spot  news’  developments. 
That  is  what  I  went  to  try  to 
find.” 

Miss  Gross  armed  herself  with 
the  names  and  addresses  of 
some  English-speaking  French, 
Italian,  Swiss,  German  and 
Dutch  people  of  average  social 
status.  She  talked  to  a  French 
professor  of  history,  to  a 
small  Swiss  manufacturer  of 
lace,  to  a  German  girl  who  had 
been  maid  to  an  American  mili¬ 
tary  government  official,  to  an 
Italian  war  veteran  who  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Army 
which  invaded  the  Ukraine  in 
the  early  phases  of  the  war,  to 
the  president  of  a  British  Ro¬ 
tary  Club,  and  others  whose 
counterparts,  she  felt,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  Average  Ameri¬ 
can  conununity. 

Twice,  she  joined  a  party  of 
American  farmers,  touring  Euro¬ 
pean  farm  regions  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Farm  Journal 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Express  Co.  With  them  she 
visited  an  Italian  subsistence 
farm  and  a  Swiss  crop-and-dairy 
farm,  and  was  able  to  talk  to  the 
farm  families  with  the  help  of 
the  Italian  and  Swiss  agricul¬ 
tural  experts. 

writing.”  she  said,  “I 
tri^  to  avoid  drawing  any  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions,  concentrating 
on  the  attempt  to  picture  the 
^  bad  met,  their  situation 
and  their  attitudes,  as  accurately 
as  possible,  so  the  reader  could 
get  the  feeling  that  he  had  been 
mere  hunself  and  could  improve 


WILL  THEY  PROBE  BIG  LABOR 
AND  BIG  AGRICULTURE? 


By  Robert  R.  Young 

A  sizzling  e.xamination,  that  is  what  the  big  corporations 
are  in  for,  headlines  the  W^all  Street  Journal  of  October  24th, 
announcing  ‘‘The  longest,  most  intensive  legislative  probe 
into  the  nation’s  anti-trust  laws,”  headed  by  Representative 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  ('oming  on  the  heels  of  the 
new  farm  bill  and  the  coal  and  steel  strikes  this  probe  of 
bigness,  if  it  is  to  be  one-sided,  is  not  without  its  irony. 

No  one  basking  contentedly  in  the  shadow  of  such  evi¬ 
dence  of  bigness  as  the  Pentagon  Building,  and  a  S40  bil- 
litin  budget,  can  possibly  object  to  mere  size  per  se. 

Is  organized  agriculture  in  collusion  with  government  as 
presently  manifested  a  monopoly  .'  Yes.  in  its  various  aspects 
of  production  control,  price  minima,  subsidized  overproduc¬ 
tion  and  soil  exploitation,  it  is  grossly  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  destructive  of  the  public  interest;  as  rotten  morally  as  its 
nine  years  supply  of  publicly  owned  eggs  withheld  in  storage 
to  force  a  higher  price.  Paralleling  this  monopoly  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  with  equal  cost  of  living  consequences,  have  been  the 
perennial  rounds  of  concessions  io  labor  imjxised  by  the  labor 
unions. 

This  vicious  circle  forced  upon  our  highly  integrated 
and  sensitive  economy  cannot  fail  but  to  have  calamitous 
consequences.  The  white  collar  classes  and  the  capital 
goods  and  certain  other  elements  of  our  conomy,  failing 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  re|>eated  and  frequent  conse¬ 
quences  of  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours,  inevitably  must 
fall  behind  in  purchasing  power. 

The  wage-price  race  can  quickly  expropriate  every  pension 
plan,  insurance  [lolicy,  savings  account  and  government  bond, 
making  a  cruel  fraud  of  all  social  security,  all  savings.  As 
with  agriculture,  the  monopoly  of  labor  is  not  just  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  single  segment  of  the  economy.  Only  in  collusion 
with  government  does  labor  restrain  trade  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  anti-trust  laws.  , 

Favoritism  and  inequality  before  the  law  is  neither 
popular,  American  nor  Democratic.  If  there  are  to  be 
penalties  for  sellers  of  phony  stocks  and  goods,  there  must 
also  be  penalties  for  peddlers  of  phony  j  v 

welfare.  [“  V  “  ]  jl 


The  foregoing  excerpts  are  from  an  article 
hy  Mr.  Young  in  the  December  issue  of 
RAILWAY  PROGRESS,  which  contains  48 
pages  of  authoritative  information  on  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  vital  industry.  Free  copies  will 
he  mailed  on  request. 
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SYNDICATES 

It*s  Kind  Of  Unfunny 
Writing  A  Smile-A-Day 

By  Jane  McMaster 


In  many  ways.  Frederick  C. 
Olhman,  United  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist,  has  a  hard 
life.  Some  of 
these  crisp 
mornings,  he 
looks  out  at  his 
rolling  Fairfax 
C  o  u  n  t  y,  Va. 
farm  land  ( 12 
acres  of  grass) 
and  thinks  how 
nice  it  would  be 
to  stay  home 
and  editorialize. 

But  he  reso¬ 
lutely  turns  his 
back  on  the  Olhman 
home  fires, 
flings  on  a  muffler  and  heads 
for  the  Washington  peepshow. 
Mr.  Othman,  after  two  years 
of  syndicate  columning,  still 
deals  in  the  specific. 

That  means  a  daily  stint 
(roughly  9  to  3:30  p.m.)  of 
deciding  what  looks  like  it 
might  produce  a  "Haw,”  and 
covering  same,  t  No  big  press 
conferences  get  Mr.  Othman's 
attention.  He  deals  in  the  by¬ 
ways  of  Capital  news.) 

What  the  Public  Likes 

Terrible  -  tempered  Congress 
men,  in  committee,  frequently 
get  a  listen-in  from  Mr.  Oth¬ 
man.  The  columnist  has  found 
the  madder  hatters  frequently 
produce  the  more  smiley  copy. 
And  he  might  sit  in  if  a  Con¬ 
gressional  group  is  probing 
anything  that  relates  to  (1 ) 
Sex;  (2)  Food,  and  (3)  Money. 
For  somehow,  the  public  takes 
to  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Othman  isn't  always  satis¬ 
fied,  when  time’s  up  at  3:30 
p.m.,  with  his  various  big  wads 
of  notes.  (If  nobody  said  any¬ 
thing  amusing  at  all  all  day. 
he’s  liable  to  call  on  his  exper¬ 
iences  at  plumbing,  say,  or  run¬ 
ning  a  tractor  on  his  “farm,” 
for  a  subject.  In  these  pieces, 
he  is  the  troubled,  slightly  in¬ 
competent  average  man  in  a 
mechanistic  age.  His  difficul¬ 
ties,  he  says,  are  real.  ‘'I'm 
pretty  naive  in  a  lot  of  ways.”) 

But  on  a  typical  day.  he  picks 
the  best  of  the  things  he’s  cov¬ 
ered,  knocks  out  a  piece  ( some¬ 
time  re-writing  it)  and  has  it 
ready  at  4:30  p.m.  He’s  a  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  who  gets 
recognition  for  his  spot  news 
features  in  the  form  of  column 
distribution  by  wire.  His  col¬ 
umns  go  on  the  wire  at  5  p.m. 
for  next  day’s  papers. 

Locale  for  his  writing  is  "his 
office,”  the  city  newsroom  of 
the  Washington  Daily  News, 
where  there  is  clatter  and  in¬ 
terruption.  It  sounds  like  he’s 
putting  up  another  hurdle  to 
easy  production — but  he  likes 
to  work  that  way. 

In  writing  his  pieces,  he  has 
some  rules  that  sound  compli¬ 
cated  too.  He  advocates  start¬ 
ing  a  sentence  with  a  noun  and 


ending  it  with  a  verb.  )  So  that 
♦he  reader  will  keep  curious 
and  reading.)  He  also  seems 
to  wear  blinders:  ’T’ve  made 
a  conscious  effort  never  to  write 
a  funny  story.”  he  says.  “I  try 
to  write  a  straight  story  about 
a  humorous  situation.” 

Unusual  Rewards 

For  his  pains,  Mr.  Othman 
gets  some  unusual  rewards. 
Nails,  for  instance.  That  was 
after  a  piece  about  how,  due 
lo  the  steel  strike,  he  couldn't 
get  the  needed  fasteners  for 
repairing  his  hen  house.  The 
column  brought  nails  —  one 
package  was  10  pounds — by  air, 
by  special  delivery  and  by  reg¬ 
ular  post.  He  finally  wrote  a 
•  Wet-Hen  Note”  saying  please 
stop. 

Then  there  was  that  piece 
awhile  back  about  the  dearth 
of  he-man  union  suits.  Sympa¬ 
thetic  haberdashers  sent  under¬ 
wear  with  bills  attached.  Union 
suit  addicts  apparently  laun¬ 
dered  their  own  ragged  dis¬ 
cards  and  sent  them  along. 
( There  were  some  that  were 
good  and  gratis.)  Mr.  Othman 
says  he  thinks  he  has  enough 
now  to  last  him  indefinitely. 

A  man  who  writes  of  such 
profundities  as  shaving.  Mr. 
Othman  has  lately  been  receiv¬ 
ing  many  curios  in  the  whisker- 
removing  line.  One  reader  sent 
along  emery  paper,  but  despite 
the  accompanying  recommenda¬ 
tion.  it  took  off  the  skin.  The 
cne  he  liked  best  came  the 
other  day — a  {>owder  to  keep 
the  razor  sharp  He  figures 
he’ll  soon  have  enough  shaving 
material,  literall.v,  for  another 
column. 

But  until  it  comes,  he'll  keep 
on  giving  the  folks  Washington, 
with,  actually,  a  somewhat  seri¬ 
ous  purpose.  “My  hope  is  that 
the  people  who  read  the  pieces 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  government  is  run  by 
people  just  like  themselves.”  he 
said. 

It’s  probabl.v  coincidental  that 
a  recurrent  type  in  Othman 
columns  is  a  bumbling  sort  of 
a  guy,  who,  however,  means 
well. 

Exact  Quotes — No  Libel 

Mr.  Othman  tries  to  catch  the 
flavor  of  his  people  by  quoting 
them  exactly,  bad  English  and 
all.  Sometimes,  afterward,  he 
gets  threats,  but  so  far  no  libel 
suits,  he  says,  knocking  on 
wood. 

A  recent  close  call  was  a 
column  he  wrote  about  a  highly 
publicized  Washington  influence 
peddler.  The  man’s  lawyer 
called  up  the  coiumnist.  “Have 
you  got  any  papers  in  Oregon?  ” 
asked  the  lawyer.  “Yes,”  said 
Mr.  Othman.  proudly. 

Then  he  learned  that  to  call 
a  man  “fixer”  is  libelous  per  se 
in  Oregon. 


Mr.  Othman  groped  for  the 
silver  lining,  and  finding  it. 
said:  "Do  let  me  know  about 

this  in  advance,  will  you?  "I 
think  it  will  make  an  awfully 
funny  story  if  you  can  get  sued 
for  calling  a  fixer  a  fixer.” 

He  hasn’t  heard  a  word  about 
a  suit  since. 

General  Features  Signs 
2  Once-a-Week  Scribes 

Claims  made  by  both  sides 
in  the  B-36  controversy  have 
been  sadly  exaggerated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Maj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot,  military  analyst,  who  will 
write  a  weekly  column  for 
General  Features  Corp.  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  8. 

Mr.  Eliot’s  1,000-word  inter¬ 
pretative  reports,  for  week-end 
release,  will  be  the  outgrowth  of 
his  military  service  and  his 
long-time  study  of  military  sub¬ 
jects.  In  World  War  II  he  was 
a  military  and  naval  corre 
spondent  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  for  Life 
Magazine.  He  is  the  author  of 
’  The  Ramparts  We  Watch”  and 
other  books. 

«  >11  « 

May  Mann,  who  once  turned 
down  a  Hollywood  film  contract 
but  has  been  writing  about  the 
film  capital  ever  since,  will 
write  a  weekly  column,  “Going 
Hollywood”  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures  beginning  the  end  of  next 
month. 

Miss  Mann,  who  was  Miss 
Utah  at  six  and  again  at  18. 
got  a  film  test  and  a  contract 
offer  as  a  result  of  the  second 
beauty  honor.  She  turned  it 
down  to  write  a  Holl.vwood  col¬ 
umn  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  and  other 
papers,  doing  her  own  syndi¬ 
cation.  Later  she  worked  for 
Jimmie  Fidler  and  sold  articles 
to  various  magazines,  including 
King  Features  Syndicate’s  Sat¬ 
urday  Home  Magazine. 

News  and  Notes 

The  girls  have  won.  They’ll 
be  admitted  to  membership  in 
the  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 


ciety.  following  a  letter  from 
Hilda  Terry,  and  a  referendum 
Mel  Casson  seconded  Miss  Ter 
ry’s  nomination  as  first  female 
member. 

Zack  Mosley.  creator  of 
"Smilin’  Jack,”  CT-N’YN  Syndi¬ 
cate.  has  been  appointed  an 
honorary  flying  forest  fire 
ranger.  Mr.  Mosley  studied 
ranger  activities  in  line  with 
a  new  episode. 

NEA  Service  is  offering  as  a 
half-century  salute  a  series  of 
picture  layouts  pointing  up  5o 
year  of  change  in  many  fields 

Dr.  Snodgrass’  invention 
which  Andy  Gump  (CT-NTOi 
thought  was  an  atom  machine 
but  in  reality  was  “a  machine 
that  produces  nothing  at  all" 
was  displayed  at  the  recent 
Art.  Hobby  and  Photo  Show  of 
the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com¬ 
mission. 

■ 

So.  Bend  Tribune 
Links  N.  D.  Victories 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  A  special 
front  page,  setting  forth  the 
achievements  of  the  Fighting 
Irish,  was  prepared  by  the 
South  Bend  Tribune  in  honor  of 
Notre  Dame’s  football  team. 
The  page,  fronting  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  regular  edition,  was  dis¬ 
tributed  to  1.000  guests  at  the 
annual  testimonial  banquet 
given  to  the  football  team  by 
the  citizens  of  South  Bend. 

Used  in  Regular  Edition 

The  page,  done  in  blue,  gold 
and  black,  had  as  its  outside 
border  a  chain  of  gold  footballs 
held  together  with  links  of  blue. 
Each  football  in  the  chain  rep¬ 
resented  a  university  which 
Notre  Dame  defeated  in  1946. 
1947,  1948  and  1949  to  forge  its 
four-year  unbroken  chain  of 
victories.  The  chain  ended  with 
a  question  mark  for  1950. 

So  popular  was  the  page  that 
it  was  used  as  a  part  of  the  reg¬ 
ular  edition  of  the  Tribune  the 
day  after  the  testimonial  ban¬ 
quet. 


90,000,000  MOVIE  FANS! 

And  each  one  of  them  i$fl 
potential  reader  of  this 
brand  new  Sunday  color 
comic.  — Send  for  samples 
now! 


Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News 
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17  Plan  EGA  Tour 
At  Papers’  Expense 


port  of  Rome,  and  will  have  an 
audience  with  Pope  Pius.  They 
will  drive  along  the  Appian 
Way  toward  Naples  to  view 
ECA  works  en  route. 

While  in  Paris,  the  editors 
will  have  dinner  with  Barry 
Bingham,  Louisville  publisher 
who  is  chief  of  the  ECA  Mission 
to  France,  and  luncheon  with 
Roscoe  Drummond,  former 
Christian  Science  Monitor  cor¬ 
respondent  who  is  information 


Seventeen  editors  of  United 
States  newspapers  have  made 
reservations  for  a  three-weeks 
tour  of  Europe  in  January,  with 
all  expenses  paid  by  the  news¬ 
papers.  The  purpose  of  the 
trip— it's  not  a  junket — is  to 
study  the  European  Recovery 
Program  at  firsthand. 

The  editors  will  gather  in 
Washington  on  Jan.  7  for  a 
background  conference  with 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
trator  Paul  G.  Hoffman  and  his 
aides.  They  will  leave  Sunday, 

Jan.  8,  from  Idlewild  Airport, 

New  York,  for  London. 

Who's  Going 

Those  who  have  made  travel 
reservations  are:  Robert  S. 

Bates,  editor-publisher.  Mead- 
ville  (Pa.)  Tribune-Republican; 

Carroll  Binder,  editor  of  edi¬ 
torial  page.  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 

Tribune;  Michael  Bradshaw,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  Toledo  (O. ) 

Blade;  Sevellon  Brown,  3d.  as¬ 
sociate  editor.  Providence  ( R.  I. ) 

Journal  and  Bulletin;  Alvand  S. 

Dunkleberger,  editor,  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Banner;  John  P.  Harris, 
editor,  Hutchinson  (Kan.) 

News-Herald. 

Also  James  Kerney,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times; 

C.  B.  Lartz,  publisher,  Sharon 
IPs.)  Herald;  Edward  E.  Lind¬ 
say,  editor,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald;  John  Love,  associate  editor, 

Cleveland  (O. )  Press;  G.  Pres¬ 
cott  Low,  editor-p  u  b  1  i  s  h  e  r  , 

Quincy  ( Mass. )  Patriot-Ledger; 

John  J.  Mead,  Jr.,  editor,  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times;  Willis  Kenneth 
McArdle,  associate  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Also  William  P.  McDowell, 
associate  editor,  Sharon  (Pa.) 

Herald;  Samuel  W.  Miller,  edi¬ 
tor,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and 
Chronicle;  Forrest  W.  Seymour, 
editor  of  editorial  pages,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une;  and  M.  H.  Williams,  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Worcester  (Mass.) 

Telegram  &  Gazette. 

Will  Meet  Churchill 

In  London,  the  group  will 
meet  British  government  lead¬ 
ers.  newspapers  editors,  indus¬ 
trial  spokesmen  and  trades 
union  officers.  The  U.  S.  Em¬ 
bassy  is  arranging  side  trips  to 
steel,  textile,  shipbuilding  and 
other  manufacturing  centers.  A 
conference  with  Winston 
Churchill  also  is  in  prospect. 

The  study  of  England  will 
Mcupy  the  editors’  first  week. 

Hiey  will  fly  to  Frankfurt  on 
Jan.  15  and  then  will  go  by 
train  to  Bonn,  where  they  will 
be  met  by  Konrad  Adenauer 
and  by  Kurt  Schumacher,  the 
opposition  leader.  Trips  to  Ber¬ 
lin  and  Munich  are  next  on  the 
Itinerary,  with  side  excursions 
to  the  Ruhr  and  DP  camps  for 
those  who  desire  them. 

Due  to  arrive  in  Rome  Jan. ' 

19.  the  group  will  have  lunch- 1 
eon  at  Hosteria  del  Orso,  fa- 
mous  hostelry  where  Dante ! 

stayed.  They  will  also  go  sight- 1  _ 

seeing  at  Ostia  Antica,  ancient  1 
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chief  for  the  Office  of  the  U.  S. 
Special  Representative. 

As  in  the  other  countries,  the 
editors  will  tour  farms  and  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  of  France  and 
will  have  conferences  with  offi¬ 
cials.  They  are  due  to  return 
to  New  York  Feb.  1. 


Labor  Writing  Awards 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — The 
Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  has 
established  annual  awards  of 
$500  each  for  the  best  series  of 
newspaper  articles  and  edi¬ 
torials  “honestly  portraying  the 
labor  struggle.”  There  are  also 
awards  for  magazines,  radio, 
films  and  fiction. 


Inland  Typography 
Contest  Announced 

Chicago — The  11th  annual  ty¬ 
pography  contest,  sponsored  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  was  announced  here  by  Dr. 
Albert  A.  Sutton,  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern 
University.  The  contest,  co¬ 
sponsored  by  the  Northwestern 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  will 
be  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  Feb.  13-14  Inland  meeting. 

Deadline  for  entries  has  been 
set  for  Jan.  16,  at  Medill  school, 
Evanston.  Ill.  Plaques  will  be 
awarded  the  winners  by  SDX. 
Papers  are  judged  accoi^ng  to 
five  circulation  classifications. 


ALL  THIS  AND  INCOME  TOO... 


Under  Our  Employee  Security  Plan 


We  believe  a  feeling  of  personal 
financial  security  helps  our  employ¬ 
ees  to  give  better  service  to  our  pol¬ 
icyholders.  Almost  every  employee 
likes  to  look  forward  to  a  comfortable 
retirement.  He  likes  to  feel  that  he 
will  suffer  no  serious  financial  loss  in 
the  event  of  sickness  or  disability 
during  his  working  years.  He  also 
wants  his  family  to  be  taken  care  of 
if  something  happens  to  him. 

We  have  combined  all  these  needs 
into  an  “Employee  Security  Plan.” 
The  entire  cost  of  the  Plan  is  as¬ 


sumed  by  the  Company.  It  provides 
a  liberal  retirement  income  based  on 
length  of  service,  compensation  for 
illness  or  disability  during  employ¬ 
ment,  substantial  death  benefits  both 
during  working  years  and  after  re¬ 
tirement,  and  it  enables  an  employee 
to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  a 
dependent  in  the  event  of  his  own 
death  after  he  retires. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Plan  gives 
our  employees  the  same  kind  of  peace 
of  mind  that  we  are  constantly  advo¬ 
cating  for  the  public. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Student  Ad  Agencies 


Tackle  Real 

By  Dwight  Bentel 

Some  of  the  most  imaginative 
teaching  at  the  J-schools  is  be¬ 
ing  done  in  advertising. 

Switch  a  good  ad-man  to  col¬ 
lege  teaching  and  he  doesn’t 
stop  coming  up  with  ideas.  His 
courses,  like  his  copy,  are  apt 
to  spark. 

One  such  course  at  Michigan 
State  College  reportedly  is  ring¬ 
ing  the  cash  register  bell  for 
Michigan  business  firms  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  excellent  in¬ 
struction  for  the  students. 

It  puts  actual  accounts  into 
the  hands  of  student  “advertis¬ 
ing  agencies”  who  map  out  suit¬ 
able  campaigns  for  the  compa¬ 
nies  they  represent. 

Through  Four  Stages 

The  course  proceeds  through 
four  stages. 

Students  first  tour  a  cooperat¬ 
ing  business  firm,  conferring 
with  officials  and  advertising 
personnel  and  studying  the 
product.  They  consider  factors 
affecting  production  and  distri¬ 
bution. 

They  either  approve  or  make 
recommendations  for  bettering 
the  company’s  marketing  policy. 

Second  step  involves  door-to- 
door  surveys  to  discover  con¬ 
sumer  reaction  toward  their 
product,  and  other  consumer 
analysis  procedure. 

Then  they  select  their  adver¬ 
tising  media,  determine  copy 
policy,  format,  timing,  and  pro¬ 
gram  for  selling  their  campaign 
to  the  retailer. 

Fina*  step  is  presentation  of 
the  campaign  to  company  offi- 
cialc. 

Bright  Ideas 

“Agencies”  of  five  students 
each  currently  are  doing  cam¬ 
paigns  for  four  Michigan  con¬ 
cerns — "The  Michigan  Hothouse 
Growers  Association;  Duo 
Therm  Division  of  Motor  Wheel 
Corp.;  Liquid  Glaze;  and  the 
United  Trailer  Corp. 

They  have  come  up  with  some 
bright  ideas  for  these  companies. 
For  Hothouse  Growers  they 
found  a  way  to  check  rapid 
spoilage  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
by  cellophane  wrapping. 

For  Liquid  Glaze,  an  auto  ac¬ 
cessories  firm,  they  exploited 
the  idea  of  selling  their  product 
— a  complete  car  polish  kit — on 
a  direct  factory  to  consumer 
basis. 

The  Duo  Therm  “agency”  de¬ 
vised  a  year-round  use  for  the 
company’s  space  heater  by  de¬ 
signing  it  with  a  table  top  to 
be  us^  in  summer  months. 

Students  with  United  Trailers 
are  studying  a  trailer  that  looks 
like  a  house.  Low-cost  housing 
is  their  selling  point. 

Executive  of  one  firm  for 
which  a  student  group  planned 
a  campaign  reported  the  “agen¬ 
cy"  actually  had  discovered  an 
important  secondary  market  of 
which  his  firm  had  not  been 
aware. 


Jobs 


Director  of  the  course  is  Earl 
A.  McIntyre,  who  says  he’s  hav¬ 
ing  no  trouble  finding  products 
for  his  youthful  hucksters  to 
advertise. 

“As  a  result,”  he  says,  “com¬ 
panies  are  learning  a  great  deal 
more  about  their  advertising 
programs  and  are  turning  facts 
learned  from  student  surveys 
and  studies  into  dollars  and 
profit.  They,  in  turn,  are  help¬ 
ing  us  turn  out  a  better-train^ 
advertising  graduate.” 

Thus  far,  says  Mr.  McIntyre, 
no  firm  has  accepted  an  entire 
campaign  developed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents,  but  portions  of  most  stu¬ 
dent  projects  are  being  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  companies  con¬ 
cerned. 

“And  who  knows,”  he  says, 
“but  what  one  of  these  days 
they’ll  sell  a  complete  cam¬ 
paign.” 

’lam  Good'  Advertising 

At  Southern  Illinois  Univer¬ 
sity,  instructor  and  students  are 
working  out  another  idea  of  the 
kind  that  makes  advertising  in¬ 
struction  sing. 

R.  A.  Steffes,  acting  chairman 
of  the  Journalism  department, 
put  his  students  to  work  on  an 
advertising  campaign  for  an 
imaginary  “Tokay  and  Nut  Jam” 
product. 

The  creation  was  supposed  to 
be  a  mixture  of  white  grapes 
and  pecans,  and  it  sounded 
mighty  good.  “But  how  does  it 
actually  taste?  ”  the  students 
wanted  to  know. 

“How  can  we  write  realistic 
copy  about  an  imaginary  prod¬ 
uct?” 

That  seemed  reasonable,  and 
the  university’s  home  economics 
department  was  called  in  for 
help.  Its  first  reaction  was 
“We’ll  go  along  with  the  gag.” 
But  when  the  gals  settled  down 
to  work  the  result  was  no  gag. 
but  a  “jam  good”  product,  as 
one  student  puts  it. 

A  class  period  was  devoted  to 
a  “tasting  session,”  then  the 
ad  Cl »  y  students  settled  down  to 
business.  “Some  of  them  even 
want  to  market  it,”  says  Mr. 
Steffes. 

Kansas  Plans  Casebooks 

A  PRELIMINARY  amount  “not  to 
exceed  $10,000”  has  been  set 
aside  by  the  William  Allen 
White  Foundation  to  finance  lec¬ 
tures  and  to  assemble  and  pub¬ 
lish  “problem  casebooks”  in  the 
field  of  journalism. 

The  fund  will  be  used  to  bring 
top-notch  figures  in  journalism 
to  the  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Information  to  give  the 
William  Allen  White  lectures, 
says  Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin. 

It  will  also  be  used  to  create 
practical  “problem  casebook” 


Students  Advised 
On  Ad  Profession 

Iowa  City,  la. — Advertising  is 
approaching  a  professional  sta¬ 
tus  and  the  student  should  be 
prepared  to  serve  an  apprentice¬ 
ship,  advertising  majors  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  school  of 
journalism  were  told  recently 
by  Charles  J.  Feldman.  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  ex¬ 
ecutive. 

“If  I  had  a  son  graduating 
from  college  this  June,”  Mr. 
Feldman  said,  “I  would  give 
him  this  bit  of  advice:  Be  se¬ 
lective  about  your  employer. 
Make  sure  he  is  stable  and 
sound.  ” 


textbooks  for  laboratory  use  at 
the  William  Allen  White  school 
and  others  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  foundation  also  voted  to 
support  seminars  for  newsmen. 

Members  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  foundation  who 
took  the  action,  are,  in  addition 
to  Dean  Marvin.  Alvin  McCoy, 
Kansas  City  Star;  Oscar  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Stauffer  newspapers;  Clyde 
Reed,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Parsons 
Sun;  Martin  Fruhman  of  Dallas, 
Texas;  and  Chancellor  Deane  W. 
Malott  of  the  Univ.  of  Kansas. 

Students  Write  Editorials 

The  Macon  ( Ga. )  News  is 
publishing  a  series  of  “guest  ed¬ 
itorials”  written  by  Mercer  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism 
students. 

Joe  Parham,  editor  of  the 
News,  said  the  editorials  are  be¬ 
ing  published  to  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  on  public  issues  and  to  en¬ 
courage  clearer  expression  of 
viewpoints  on  those  issues. 

Cooperating  with  Mr.  Parham 
is  Donald  McDonald,  acting  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  and  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  Telegraph. 

U.  C.  Student  Honored 

Robert  Bruce  Whittington, 
23,  University  of  California  se¬ 
nior  journalism  student,  has 
been  awarded  the  Friend  W. 
Richardson  scholarship  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  journalism. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  Robert  W.  Desmond,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment,  who  said  the  scholarship 
is  awarded  annually  by  the  Cal¬ 
ifornia  Press  Association  to  out¬ 
standing  students  who  plan  to 
work  on  state  newspapers  after 
graduation. 


Which? 

.  .  .  trade  paper  is 
the  true  Newspaper 
Advocate  ior  media 
directors? 
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3  Indiana  U. 
Students  Win 
Pyle  Fund  Aid 

Bloomington,  Ind. — Three  se¬ 
nior  and  three  post-graduate 
students  of  journalism  at  In 
diana  University  have  been  se¬ 
lected  as  winners  of  Ernie  Pyle 
scholarships. 

The  recipients  are:  Steve  Gu- 
bach,  Jr.,  New  York  City; 
Charles  E.  Lyons,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  Charles  E.  Teeple! 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  all  seniors! 
and  George  R.  Southworth,  Port¬ 
land.  Ind.,  Richard  Sutherland. 
Bloomington,  and  Russell  c! 
Tornabene,  Gary,  post-graduates! 

The  scholarships  are  provided 
at  I.U.  through  a  $50,000  fund 
contributed  by  newspapermen 
and  other  friends  of  the  Hoosier 
war  correspondent  who  was  an 
I.U.  alumnus  and  editor  of  the 
Indiana  Daily  Student. 

The  winners  were  elected  by 
Prof.  John  E.  Stempel,  journal¬ 
ism  department  chairman;  I^of. 
Lawrence  Wheeler,  national  sec 
retary  of  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memo¬ 
rial  Association,  and  Walter 
Leckrone,  editor  of  the  Indion- 
apolis  Times. 

Mr.  Gubach,  a  Navy  veteran, 
is  majoring  in  business-journal¬ 
ism.  He  also  has  been  a  report¬ 
er  for  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Hour,  and  the  Blommington 
Star-Courier. 

Mr.  Lyons  previously  won  a 
scholarship  awarded  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

A  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduate 
of  Northwestern  University 
where  he  majored  in  Latin 
American  Affairs,  Mr.  South- 
worth  is  working  for  a  ma.ster's 
degree  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  who  also  holds 
a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  is  work 
ing  for  a  master’s  degree  in 
journalism. 

Studying  for  a  master’s  de¬ 
gree  in  radio-journalism,  Mr. 
Tornabene  has  served  as  a  news 
announcer  for  local  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Teeple  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
before  enrolling  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

■ 

W.U.  Ups  Minimum 
Rate  on  Press  Wires 

Washington  —  A  minimum 
charge  of  35  cents  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  press  telegrams,  Web¬ 
ern  Union  said  this  week  in 
announcing  a  sweeping  revision 
of  its  rates.  In  the  past  the  , 
press  minimum  has  been  12 
cents. 

Over  the  minimum,  however, 
press  messages  will  remain  at 
one-third  of  day  letter  rates 
and  one-sixth  of  night  letter 
rates.  Under  the  new  system, 
some  rates  went  up  and  others 
went  down  in  an  attempt  to 
equalize  charges  between  points 
of  relatively  equal  distance. 
Before,  Western  rates  were 
generally  higher  than  Eastern 
for  similar  distances. 

Revisions  will  become  eff« 
tive  Feb.  1,  subject  to 
approval.  F.C.C.  officials  mdr 
cated  they  would  raise  no  ob¬ 
jections. 
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Retail  Ad  Salesmen’s 
Qualifications  Listed 

By  Richard  Hansen 


Columbia.  Mo.— A  survey  just 
completed  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  shows  that  the  trend 
in  job  qualifications  for  news¬ 
paper  retail  advertising  sales¬ 
men  is  to  hire  young  men  with 
college  education  and  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  daily  papers. 

The  project,  conducted  by 
Drury  H.  Cargill,  a  graduate 
student  at  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism  analyzed  questionnaires  re¬ 
ceived  from  77  newspapers.  The 
questionnaires  were  sent  to 
newspapers  having  circulations 
under  100,000,  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

One  of  the  unusual  features 
noted  in  the  survey  was  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  circulation 
of  a  newspaper  and  the  number 
of  personnel  employed  in  its  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Typical 
examples  were  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Post  (71,787)  with  six 
advertising  salesmen  and  the 
Schenect'.dy  (N.  Y.)  Gazette 
(33,689)  with  14  advertising 
salesmen.  The  Hutchinson 
(Kans.)  News -Herald,  with 
twice  the  circulation  of  the 
Manchester  ( N.  H. )  Leader,  em¬ 
ployed  five  salesmen  as  against 
nine  for  the  Leader. 

It  was  found  that  a  majority 
of  the  newspapers  had  hired  per¬ 
sonnel  with  previous  newspaper 


experience.  This  did  not  mean 
that  they  hired  only  personnel 
with  previous  experience  or  that 
salesmen  with  previous  newspa¬ 
per  experience  made  up  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  staffs.  The  tend¬ 
ency,  however,  is  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  look  for  personnel  with 
newspaper  experience  or  train¬ 
ing  in  the  retail  display  adver¬ 
tising  business. 

One  newspaper  stated  it  had 
15  men  on  its  staff  with  previous 
newspaper  experience  while  11 
newspapers  had  only  one  man 
with  previous  experience.  The 
average  newspaper  staff  consist¬ 
ed  of  nine  salesmen  of  which 
five  were  men  with  previous 
newspaper  experience. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  were  asked 
whether  their  staffs  had  previous 
selling  experience  if  not  pre¬ 
vious  newspaper  experience.  It 
was  found  that  about  40%  of  the 
staffs  on  the  newspapers  queried 
had  previous  selling  experience. 
These  varied  from  one  man  for 
ten  advertising  departments  to 
14  men  with  previous  selling  ex¬ 
perience  in  one  department. 

One  of  the  important  questions 
that  Mr.  Cargill  wanted  an¬ 
swered  was  whether  newspapers 
preferred  college  graduates  and 
the  number  of  graduates  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  different  adver¬ 


tising  departments.  To  this 
question  45  newspapers  replied 
that  they  had  hired  college  grad¬ 
uates  for  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments  and  36  of  the  45  news¬ 
papers  had  hired  graduates  of 
journalism  schools.  One  news¬ 
paper,  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Press,  had  15  sales  personnel  on 
its  staff.  Eleven  of  the  15  were 
college  graduates,  of  which  five 
were  journalism  graduates. 

The  advertising  managers 
were  also  asked  whether  they 
would  prefer  personnel  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  large  daily  paper, 
3  small  daily  paper,  or  a  weekly 
paper.  40%  replied  they  pre¬ 
ferred  men  with  experience  on 
small  daily  papers,  6%  preferred 
personnel  with  previous  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  daily  papers,  none 
preferred  personnel  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  weekly  papers,  7% 
preferred  personnel  with  either 
or  both,  and  the  other  47%  did 
not  indicate  a  preference. 

Asked  whether  they  would 
prefer  to  train  a  man  from 
scratch,  52  replied  no,  24  re¬ 
plied  yes,  and  one  replied  that 
it  would  depend  on  the  person 
being  hired.  The  newspapers 
surveyed  were  all  under  100,000 
circulation  so  it  is  presumed  that 
most  advertising  departments 
preferred  men  with  experience 
on  papers  similar  in  size  to  their 
own  papers. 

The  survey  showed  that  it  is 
not  a  woman’s  world  in  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  business.  There 
were  51  newspapers  without 
women  in  their  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  Nineteen  had  one, 
five  had  two,  one  had  three,  and 
another  four.  The  newspaper 


with  four  women  on  its  staff, 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch,  with  a  circulation 
of  34,200,  also  employed  seven 
men  in  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Age,  always  a  factor  in  em¬ 
ployment,  was  noted  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  The  advertising  managers 
and  retail  advertising  directors 
of  the  newspapers  queried  were 
asked  whether  the  majority  of 
their  staff  were  over  30  years  of 
age  or  under  30  years  of  age. 
Of  the  77  newspapers.  59  had 
staffs  over  30  years  of  age,  13 
were  under  that  age,  and  five 
had  an  even  ratio. 

In  regard  to  future  hiring, 
they  were  asked  what  age  they 
preferred  in  their  advertising 
departments.  To  this  question 
54  newspapers  preferred  person¬ 
nel  under  35  years  of  age,  nine 
preferred  personnel  over  35 
years  of  age.  one  stated  that  it 
depended  on  the  man,  one 
stated  that  it  depended  on  the 
type  of  work,  three  stated  that 
any  age  would  be  satisfactory, 
and  eight  gave  no  answer. 

Preference  in  hiring  personnel 
from  the  same  locality  as  the 
newspaper  was  the  general 
trend.  Of  the  77  newspapers 
completing  the  survey,  57  pre¬ 
ferred  personnel  from  the  same 
locality,  eight  did  not  prefer  per¬ 
sonnel  from  the  same  locality, 
and  12  gave  no  answer. 

Personal  factors  that  adver¬ 
tising  managers  considered  most 
important  in  a  prospective  em¬ 
ploye  were  aggressiveness,  di- 
plomacj.,  ability  to  cooperate, 
and  ability  to  get  along  with 
other  people. 


Greetings  of  the  Season 

•  One  of  America’s  greatest  assets  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
democracy  is  the  Fourth  Estate.  Its  resistance  to  pressure  groups, 
its  integrity  and  forthrightness  in  dealing  with  issues  of  the  day  and 
handling  copy  strictly  on  a  news  basis,  sifting  facts  from  fancy, 
have  been  a  positive  factor  in  restoring  and  preserving  our  national 
heritages  and  liberties.  As  a  powerful  medium  of  public  information, 
the  press  has  been  our  best  bulwark  against  all  foreign  “isms.” 

As  a  group  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  an  informed  public, 
we  in  the  brewing  industry  feel  a  special  appreciation  for  the  high 
standards  of  the  American  press. 

To  all  our  friends  of  the  Fourth  Estate, 

A  Happy  and  Prosperous  1950 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION  ; 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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CIRCULATION 

^Localized*  Features 
Fight  Saturday  Slump 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Three  of 
the  Gannett  afternoon  papers 
are  fighting  a  slow  but  winning 
battle  against  that  old  nemesis, 
the  Saturday  circulation  sag. 

They’re  doing  it  by  giving  the 
customer  more  for  his  nickel. 

The  three  papers — the  Roches¬ 
ter  Times-Union,  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News  and  the 
Hartford  ( Conn. )  Times — have 
chalked  up  gains  ranging  from 
500  to  1,200  for  Saturday  sales, 
and  the  figures  are  still  rising, 
according  to  Matthew  G.  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  group’s  circulation  di¬ 
rector. 

The  formula — greatly  over¬ 
simplified — runs  like  this:  Add 
four  to  eight  pages,  crowd  them 
with  local  features  and  other 
special  interest  matter,  and  see 
that  the  readers  find  out  about 
it. 

Emphasis  on  ’Local’ 

One  of  the  more  important 
words  in  this  formula  is  the 
word  “local,”  stories  and  pic¬ 
tures  the  reader  is  not  likely  to 
find  in  out-of-town  Sunday 
papers. 

One  of  many  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  this  in  the  Rochester 
and  Hartford  papers  is  a  weekly 
eight-column-by-three-inch  car¬ 
toon  panel  reviewing  events  of 
the  past  week  as  a  regular 
Saturday  feature.  The  panel 
includes  politics,  sports,  charity 
drives,  crime,  and  accident 
waves — anything  that  happens 
to  be  relevant  at  the  time. 

Women’s  and  sports  pages  are 
relatively  heavy  on  Saturdays, 
and  the  material  that  goes  into 
them  is  of  special  interest.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  wedding, 
meeting  and  party  stories  on 
the  woman’s  pages,  there  are 
special  features  on  fashions, 
food,  fiowers,  home  decoration, 
and  related  topics — all  local! 
In  Hartford,  Miss  Freddie 
Boyle,  women’s  editor,  writes 
an  interview  story  on  a  woman 
important  in  community  life 
for  each  Saturday  edition. 

The  picture  page  —  a  daily 
feature  in  these  papers — turns 
almost  exclusively  local  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  In  addition,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  paper  runs  a  weekly  series 
of  pen  drawings  of  local  places 
of  special  appeal,  currently  cov¬ 
ering  churches. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  on  Saturdays  than  a 
church  page  with  special  fea¬ 
tures.  While  the  local  flavor 
still  is  there,  top  religious  writ¬ 
ers  serviced  from  out  of  town 
appear  here:  Fulton  Oursler, 
the  Rev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
and  Msgr.  Fulton  J.  Sheen. 

Business  Profile 

A  profile  on  a  local  business 
or  institution,  with  plenty  of 
art.  is  another  special  Saturday 
feature,  in  addition  to  other, 
less  ambitious,  stories  of  that 
type. 

The  Hartford  Times  runs  a 
Saturday  section  on  home  build¬ 
ing  and  gardening,  a  four-page 


spread  with  special  emphasis  on 
art.  The  section  is  aimed  at 
the  home  owner  and  amateur 
gardener  rather  than  the  pro¬ 
fessional  builder  and  nursery¬ 
man. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  has 
a  school  page  on  Saturdays,  on 
which  the  main  story — heavily 
illustrated — is  a  feature  on  one 
of  Albany’s  institutions.  In  ad 
dition,  current  activities  in  and 
outside  of  clas.srooms  of  all 
schools  are  covered. 

A  science  page — again  edited 
to  appeal  to  the  layman — is  an¬ 
other  Saturday  feature  of  the 
Albany  paper. 

About  six  times  a  year,  the 
Hartford  Times  publishes  a  spe¬ 
cial  Saturday  edition  concurrent 
with  special  events  for  farmers, 
businessmen  or  the  city  in  gen¬ 
eral. 

To  call  attention  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  appeal  of  the  Saturday 
editions,  the  Hartford  paper 
runs  a  promotion  box  on  Page  1 
on  Fridays,  giving  a  rundown 
of  the  next  day’s  features. 

The  concerted  drive  to  boost 
Saturday  circulation  figures 
started  about  two  years  ago, 
and  the  steadily  rising  circula¬ 
tion  figures  indicate  favorable 
reader  reaction.  Comparing  Mr. 
Sulliyan’s  increase  figures,  with 
the  probable  expense  of  making 
the  Saturday  editions  more  at¬ 
tractive,  it  would  be  unrealistic 
to  assume  that  the  rise  takes 
care  of  the  cash  outlay. 

But,  according  to  Mr.  Sulli¬ 
van,  the  effort  is  reflected  in 
public  good  will  toward  the 
papers,  and  the  gains  are  boost¬ 
ing  over-all  circulation  figures. 

Sullivan  Asks  Change 
In  ABC  Saturday  Rule 

A  change  in  the  rules  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to 
allow’  more  newspapers  to  re¬ 
port  Saturday  circulation  sepa¬ 
rately  was  urged  this  week  by 
Matthew  G.  Sullivan,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers. 

Under  present  regulations. 
Saturday  sales  may  be  listed 
separately  only  if  they  are  15*?^ 
or  more  under  the  five-day 
average. 

That  figure  should  be  lowered 
to  at  least  10%  Mr.  Sullivan 
said. 

“Since  the  advent  of  the  five 
day  work  week,  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  figures  for  afternoon  papers 
often  have  been  misleading  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Saturday  slump, 
except  in  cases  where  the  dif¬ 
ferential  has  been  so  great  that 
publishers  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
port  Saturday  circulation  sepa¬ 
rately,”  Mr.  Sullivan  said. 

The  15%  rule  was  made  to 
meet  situations  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  present  and  ought 
to  be  changed,  he  added. 

Because  of  one  poor  day  in 
six.  reported  weekly  average 
circulation  figures  run  hundreds 
and  often  thousands  below  the 


rive  day  average,  he  pointed 
out.  The  only  exceptions  are 
papers  with  extremely  sharp 
drops,  falling  into  the  15% 
category. 

“Publisher  members  of  the 
.^udit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
should  reconsider  the  entire 
question  in  the  light  of  present 
circumstances.  ”  he  said. 

‘Light  in  the  Window' 

Los  Angeles — Not  even  the 
stork  was  able  to  deter  Barney 
Carstens,  Inglewood  ( Calif.  > 
dealer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  from  getting  another 
subscription. 

Mr.  Carstens  was  rushing  the 
Missus  to  the  hospital  maternity 
ward  one  evening  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  stopped  the  car,  blocks 
away  from  the  institution. 

“See  the  light  in  the  window 
of  that  house?"  he  demanded  of 
his  worried  spouse.  ‘Tve  been 
waiting  weeks  for  a  light  in 
that  house.  I’ll  just  be  a  min¬ 
ute." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back 
at  the  wheel,  and  resumed  the 
trip  to  the  hospital.  “Sold  ’em 
a  subscription.’’  he  reported  tri¬ 
umphantly. 

They  made  it  to  the  hospital 
just  in  time. 

Right  Where  They  Want  It 

Pas.adena,  Calif.  —  An  idea 
that  keeps  old  subscribers 
works  well  with  new  ones,  Jim 
McCourtney,  13-year-old  news- 
paperboy  for  the  Pasadena  In¬ 
dependent,  has  found.  Jim  asks 
each  new  subscriber  just  where 
he  prefers  his  paper  being 
placed  when  delivered.  Jim 
follows  the  individual  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  letter.  He  set  some¬ 
thing  of  a  record  in  October 
by  getting  28  new  starts,  or 
almost  one  a  day. 

Reaching  the  Fanner 

Finding  the  key  to  the  pad¬ 
lock  on  the  farmer’s  pocketbook 
is  a  job  requiring  enterprise  to¬ 
day,  according  to  Robert  A. 
Bauer,  Muscatine  (la.)  Journal. 
He  still  has  the  money,  but  to¬ 
day  he  is  buying  only  what  he 
actually  wants,”  said  Mr.  Bauer. 
It  is  essential  that  we  make 
him  want  our  product.” 

In  answer  to  the  question, 
"How’s  Your  Mail  Circulation?” 
Mr.  Bauer  recently  found  that 
among  70  Central  States  circula¬ 
tors,  71%  said  “mail  is  plenty 
rough — yes,  down;”  12%  said 
they  are  breaking  even,  and 
17%  are  showing  an  increase. 

Among  the  83  7o  either  down 
or  breaking  even,  all  ere  using 
direct  mail  in  coordination  with 
solicitors.  Only  two  are  using 
direct  mail  exclusively  and  three 
in  the  group  use  special  offers. 
One  papier  reporting  a  gain  said 
the  ^itorial  department  helped 
by.  revising  and  building  trad¬ 
ing  area  news. 

One  Uses  Radio 

Another  paper  reporting  a 
3V^%  increase  uses  direct  mail 
(both  letters  and  circulars)  and 
a  15-minute  radio  program  of 
news  daily  at  7:15  a.m.  No 
special  offers  are  used. 

A  sewing  book  and  a  cook 
book  are  used  as  premiums  by 
one  papier  on  both  renewal  and 
new  business.  Mr.  Bauer  stated. 
Among  the  83%  finding  mail  cir¬ 


culation  hard  to  get,  39%  are 
using  special  offers. 

"It  is  clear  that  the  task 
ahead  is  to  promote  wichin  every 
department  of  our  newspapers 
the  realization  that  we  need  to 
put  out  a  paper  that  the  sub¬ 
scriber  wants,”  concluded  Mr 
Bauer.  “In  recent  years  the 
farmer  took  two  or  three  pa¬ 
pers.  Now  he  takes  the  one  he 
wants.” 

How  Madison  Does  It 

John  M.  Canny,  Madison 
(  Wis.  I  Newspapers,  who  has  a 
comparatively  new  morning  pa¬ 
per  to  promote,  agrees  that  cir¬ 
culators  must  make  farmers 
want  their  newspiapers.  He  told 
of  a  plan  used  by  the  Madison 
papers  that  combines  direct  mail 
and  personal  solicitation. 

"We  all  know  that  personal 
solicitation  is  the  one  best  way 
of  getting  business,”  he  said, 
"but  direct  mail  will  also  get 
business  for  us,  and  when  you 
combine  the  two,  I  believe,  that 
you  have  an  ideal  situation.’’ 

Mr.  Canny  said  the  Madison 
papers  send  double  postcards  to 
rural  route  boxholders,  inviting 
these  people  to  send  back  half 
of  the  card,  asking  the  paper 
to  send  them  sample  copies  one 
week  free.  By  getting  orders 
from  the  boxholders,  the  paper 
met  post  office  regulations. 

After  the  sample  copies  have 
been  sent  for  one  week,  the 
paper  turns  over  the  rural 
cards  to  solicitors,  who  call  on 
the  prospects.  Timing  is  im¬ 
portant,  Canny  added,  stating: 
“If  you  wait  too  long  after  the 
sample  has  been  stopped,  they 
find  they  can  get  along  without 
the  paper.” 

Traveling  POs  Help 

New  highway  post  office  serv¬ 
ice  recently  inaugurated  on  two 
routes  out  of  Roanoke,  Va.,  is 
resulting  in  rural  subscribers 
getting  their  newspapers  much 
earlier,  according  to  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Times. 

The  traveling  post  offices  (in 
buses)  are  bringing  the  morn¬ 
ing  paper  to  readers  in  time  for 
breakfast,  something  that  was 
unknown  in  those  areas,  until 
the  earlier  deliveries  were  made 
possible  by  the  new  service. 

With  the  start  of  the  buses, 
the  Times  changed  its  schedule 
to  conform  with  the  new  service 
and  thus  bring  to  its  readers 
faster  delivery  of  their  papers. 
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To  Agencies:  Position 
of  Ad  Isn’t  Everything 

By  C.  E.  De  Graw 

Advertising  Director,  Alliance  Review 


Alliance.  O.  —  We  have  just 
checked  the  layout  for  tomor¬ 
row’s  paper. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  layout.  We 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  comply 
with  as  many  position  requests 
as  possible. 

Some  of  the  agency  men  and 
women  who  made  specific  posi¬ 
tion  requests  are  going  to  be 
slightly  disgruntled  when  they 
look  over  checking  copies  and 
see  the  advertisement  of  their 
favorite  account  on  page  12,  in¬ 
stead  of  page  3.  We  are  going  to 
get  several  letters  calling  our 
attention  to  those  requests. 

Tomorrow’s  paper  will  contain 
101  local  display  advertisements 
from  1  inch  to  full  page.  14Va 
columns  of  want  ads  and  23  gen¬ 
eral  advertisements  up  to  half¬ 
page  size. 

Made  Up  with  Prayer 
It’s  a  lot  of  “fun”  placing 
these  advertisements,  keeping 
position  requests  in  mind  and 
competing  copy  off  the  same 
page.  {It’s  an  accomplishment 
to  do  it  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
while  offering  a  prayer  that 
there  will  not  be  more  than  one 
or  two  complaints. ) 

We  have  been  laying  out  the 
paper  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  for  more  than  a  year.  As 
we  note  the  various  position  re¬ 
quests  of  the  agencies  we  won¬ 
der  if  agency  people  ever  saw 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading. 

An  hour’s  study  of  the  Sum¬ 
mary  of  Studies  1  to  42  should 
prove  interesting  to  the  men 
and  women  who  seem  to  think 
small  city  newspapers  have  only 
three  pages.  "3.  5  or  7.  ” 

Other  things  they  seem  to  for¬ 
get  are,  small  city  newspapers 
are  not  read  on  crowded  subway 
or  commuter  trains;  they  are  not 
folded  to  a  favorite  sport,  finan¬ 
cial  or  comic  page  and  then  left 
in  the  seat  of  a  street  car  or  bus. 

For  Leisurely  Reading 
It  may  surprise  some  of  them 
to  learn  that  even  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  in  the  hinterlands  be¬ 
yond  the  Hudson,  newspapers 
are  carrier-boy  delivered  to  the 
homes.  Here  they  are  read  lei¬ 
surely  page  by  page.  And  p-''ge  9. 
13  or  16  may  contain  a  column 
of  personals  or  brief  items, 
death  notices,  or  a  little  local 
story  that  will  be  discussed  over 
the  telephone,  the  back  fence 
9r  a  cup  of  coffee  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  That  favorite  account 
would  get  high  readership  on 
any  of  those  pages. 

Agencies  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time,  money  and  gray  matter  in 
the  preparation  of  art  work  and 
copy  Much  of  it  is  of  such  high 
calibre  that  it  does  not  have  to 
depend  on  position  to  get  the 
readership  the  advertiser  has  a 
right  to  expect.  It  certainly  does 
not  have  much  difficulty  compet¬ 
ing  for  attention  against  local 
cony  in  the  small  city  daily. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  one  of 


the  country’s  largest  advertisers 
returned  to  the  columns  of  many 
newspapers.  The  old,  old  re¬ 
quest  for  position  was  included. 

In  several  of  the  dailies  I 
checked,  that  copy  was  given 
position  requested  or  one  very 
close.  Publishers  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  were  very  glad 
to  see  that  account  in  their 
columns  again.  And  I  am  sure 
most  of  them  juggled  good  lo¬ 
cal  accounts,  that  have  been  in 
their  papers  week  in  and  week 
out  for  many  years,  so  that  the 
general  advertiser  could  be  giv¬ 
en  position  requested. 

That  copy  could  not  be  lost 
in  a  small  city  newspaper — the 
agency  took  good  care  of  that 
with  artwork  and  layout. 

Most  small  city  dailies  have 
a  home-town  following  that  is 
worth  many  times  the  line  rate, 
and  which  cannot  be  purchased 
at  any  price  in  other  media. 

In  the  days  ahead  when  ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  looking  for  re 
suits  from  every  dollar  spent, 
may  I  suggest  that  agency  men 
and  women  look  for  a  few  of 
the  many  things  a  small  city 
daily  has  to  offer  other  than  po¬ 
sition  on  "page  3.  5  or  7." 

■ 

Headline  Shoppers 
Few  in  Two  Cities 

A  10-day  study  made  by  Wal¬ 
ter  Steigleman,  associate  profes 
sor  of  journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  at  10  newsstands  in 
New  York  City  and  St.  Louis, 
indicates  few  buyers  scan  the 
front  page  headlines  before 
making  their  choice  of  which 
paper  to  purchase. 

A  full  report  is  given  in  the 
December  issue  of  Journalism 
Quarterly. 

In  making  the  study,  Mr.  Stei¬ 
gleman  found  that  some  of  the 
buyers  couldn’t  see  the  headlines 
because  of  the  way  the  papers 
were  stacked  or  carried;  some 
waited  at  the  stands  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  they  bought  regularly: 
some  bought  a  certain  paper  for 
a  particular  section  or  feature, 
and  only  one  bought  because  of 
a  picture  on  the  front. 

Ilem  Loses  Its  Plea 
For  N.  Y.  News  Tieup 

New  Orleans,  La. — The  civil 
district  court  has  turned  down 
the  request  of  the  Item  Co.  for 
continued  exclusive  distribution 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  News 
until  March  5.  when  it  is  plan¬ 
ned  to  revive  the  Sunday  Item. 

The  court  set  Dec.  20  as  the 
date  when  Louisiana  News  Co. 
could  cease  delivering  the  New 
■^ork  paper  to  the  Item,  since 
a  30-day  notice  of  cancellation 
of  the  contract  had  been  given 
on  Nov.  21. 

In  its  petition,  the  Item  con 
tended  that  its  readers  would 
lose  continuity  of  comic  strips 
if  they  were  not  supplied  copies 
of  the  News. 
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Benjamin  Franklin 


BENIAMIN  FRANKLIN 
AT  A  GLANCE 

1706 — Born  in  Boston. 

1718 — Apprenticed  as  a  Printer. 

1723 —  Became  publisher  of  New  England  Courant.  Left  home  for 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

1724 —  Went  to  London  to  buy  printing  material  and,  Governor 
Keith's  assistance  failing,  worked  in  Palmer's  and  Watt's 
printing  office. 

1728 — Established  printing  office  in  Philadelphia. 

1731 —  Start  first  circulating  library  in  America. 

1732 —  Began  publication  of  Poor  Richard's  Almanac. 

1745 — Began  experiment  in  electricity. 

1749 — Pounded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

1753 — Honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and  Yale 
Colleges.  Appointed  deputy  postmaster  general. 

1756— Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  College  of  William  and  Mary. 
1759 — Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland. 

1764 — Went  to  England  as  agent  for  American  Colonies. 

1771 —  Began  to  write  his  autobiography. 

1772 —  Elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science  (Paris). 
1776 — Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Wont  to  France  as 

Representative  of  United  States  of  America. 

1778 — Negotiated  a  treaty  of  Alliance  with  France. 

1783 — Negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

1785 — Chosen  President  (Governor)  of  Pennsylvania. 

1787 — Delegate  to  convention  to  frarre  Constitution  of  United 
States. 

1 789 —  Elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Scienco 
( Russia). 

1790 —  bled  in  Philadelphia. 

22nd  Annual  Printing  Education  Week 

January  15-21,  1950 

Sponsored  by  National  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association, 
412  National  Savings  &  Trust  Bldg.,  719  15th  St.,  N.W..  Wash¬ 
ington  5,  D.  C..  in  cooperation  with  The  International  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Society,  Inc.,  and  The  Franklin  Institute. 

Address  Fred  /.  Hartman,  Managing  Director 
Sational  Graphic  Arts  Education  Association  for  information 
on  the  life  and  achievements  of  Franklin 
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newspapers, 


SAYS  AUSTIN  BREW,  MEDIA  BUYER 
WITH  MANY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  AT  BBD&O 


JL  find  I  can  add  to  my  knowledge 
by  reading  the  news  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER.  I  get  more  of  the  feel 
of  newspapers — their  gossip,  plans, 
activities,  etc.  I  wouldn’t  want 
to  miss  it.  I  read  the  lead  articles, 
of  course,  and  glance  through  all 
the  others,  reading  those  that  interest 
me.  I  see  first  in  E  &  P  things  that 
heretofore  have  reached  me  a 


Million-  of  dollar#  of  new«pap«*r  space  are 
directed  through  Mr.  Brew's  office — sched¬ 
ules  for  large  companies  like  those  on  the 
opposite  page. 


little  later.  I  am  really  enthusiastic 
about  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.” 


Almost  all  important  media  buyers  read  E  &  P 


to  sell  Blg-Money  Newspaper  Buyers 
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I  ...  and  here  are 
some  of  the 

BBD&O 

accounts  spending 
$25,000  or  more 
ill  Newspapers 


American  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.  $25,027 


American  Cranberry  Exchange  42,479 

American  Tobacco  Co.  2,106,91 1 

Bon  Ami  Company  79,834 

Curtis  Publishing  (Satevepost- 
Holiday)  .  443,662 

Du  Pont  .  260,803 

Emerson  Drug  Co .  1 1  1 ,05 1 

General  Baking  Co .  38,865 

New  York  Telephone  Co .  217,769 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc .  182,939 

Reader's  Digest  .  187,236 


Shaefer  Brewing  Co.,  The  F.  &  M.  458,102 


$4,154,678 


^  Figures  from  a  recent  Bureau  of 
Advertising  Study  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers  spending  $25,000  or  more  in 
newspapers  in  1948. 
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Newell-Emmett 
Being  Dissolved 

Newell-Emmett  Co.,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  will  be  dissolved 
Dec.  31  and  a  number  of  its 
present  partners  will  form  a 
new  corporation. 

The  new  firm,  Cunningham 
and  Walsh.  Inc.,  will  have  as 
incorporating  stockholders  John 
P.  Cunningham,  George  S.  Fow¬ 
ler,  William  Reydel,  Richard  L. 
Strobridge,  Fred  H.  Walsh,  Earl 
H.  Ellis.  G.  Everett  Hoyt,  and 
Robert  R.  Newell. 

Clarence  D.  Newell,  who 
founded  Newell-Emmett  in  1919, 
and  Clifford  S.  Walsh,  an  origi¬ 
nal  associate,  are  retiring  and 
will  have  no  interest  in  the 
new  company. 

Thomas  J.  Maloney,  who 
merged  his  agency  with  Newell- 
Emmett  in  1942,  has  also  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  firm. 

Newell-Emmett  accounts  in¬ 
clude  Beechnut  Packing  Co., 
Decca  Records,  Electric  Auto- 
Lite  Co.,  Graflex,  Inc..  Kirkman 
division  of  Colgate.  Liggett  & 
Myers  ( Chesterfield  and  Fa¬ 
tima  cigarettes),  E.  R.  Squibb  & 
Sons,  Texas  Co.  <  newspapers, 
magazines  and  outdoor). 


Keo  Currie  Retires 
From  Chicago  Agency 
Chicago — Retirement  of  Keo 
Currie,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  agency's  research  de¬ 
partment.  effective  in  January, 
is  announced  by  Maurice  H. 
Needham,  president  of  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc. 
Fred  A.  Mitchell,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  research  for  the  Dancer- 
Fitzgerald-Sample  agency,  who 
joined  N  L  &  B  as  an  account 
executive  earlier  this  year,  will 
succeed  Miss  Currie  as  director 
of  research. 

Miss  Currie  joined  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby  in  1935. 

Coffin  Goes  to  Victor 

Ralston  H.  Coffin  has  been 
appointed  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing  for  the  RCA  Victor  Di¬ 
vision,  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
He  has  been  McCann-Erickson. 
Inc.,  account  executive  for  five 
years. 

B-M  Admen  Assigned 

Bristol-Myers  Co.  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  promotions  of  Wal¬ 
lace  T.  I^ew,  Donald  S.  Frost 
and  Roger  C.  Whitman  to  the 
positions  of  advertising  man¬ 
agers  as  follows:  Mr.  Drew, 
Sal  Hepatica,  Benex,  Ingram 
Shaving  Cream,  Ingram  Am¬ 
monium  Ion  Tooth  Powder  and 
Resistab;  Mr.  Frost,  Trushay, 
Vitalis  and  Ammen  Antiseptic 
Powder:  Mr.  Whitman,  Ipana. 
Mum,  Minit-Rub  and  Bufferin. 

Tom,  Media  Director 
Harry  Torn  has  joined  Owen 
&  Chappell,  Inc.,  as  media  di¬ 
rector.  Previously  he  had  been 
space  buyer  lor  Kenyon  &  Ek;k- 
hardt  and  Sherman  Ellis  Co. 

New  K&E  Executives 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  has  elect¬ 
ed  three  new  vicepresidents. 
They  are  Hal  Davis,  publicity 


director;  Robert  D.  Wolfe,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hollywood  office, 
and  Donald  C.  Miller,  manager 
of  the  Detroit  office. 

Faces  &  Places 

David  S.  Garland  is  the  new 
copy  dept,  head  of  Chambers 
&  Wiswell,  Boston.  .  .  .  Norman 
Wexler  is  researching  in  the 
Detroit  division  of  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance.  .  .  . 
Ivan  T.  Galanoy  has  been 
named  copy  chief-publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Dinion  &  DuBrowin. 
.  .  .  William  H.  Botsford  of  Den¬ 
man  &  Betteridge,  Detroit,  is 
now  public  relations  director 
and  account  executive.  He  was 
with  the  Detroit  News  for  15 
years.  .  .  .  Joseph  Field  has  been 
appointed  publicity  director  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc.  He 
succeeds  Virginia  Travers,  who 
will  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Alho  and  D-A  Publishing 
companies. 

Matthew  Calderwood  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson  company’s 
New  York  office  for  the  past 
several  years  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  its  Detroit  office  to 
head  the  traffic  and  production 
department  there. 

4  Women  Veepees 

McCann  -  Erickson  announced 
this  week  the  election  of  four 
women  as  vicepresidents.  This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  agency’s 
46  years  a  woman  has  been 
moved  to  this  post.  The  new 
officers  are  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  executive  producer  in 
the  radio-TV  department;  Miss 
Florence  Richards,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive;  Miss  Alberta  Hays, 
copy  group  head,  and  Miss 
Margot  Sherman,  also  a  copy 
group  head. 

Colihan  Is  Manager 

William  J.  Colihan,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  personnel  man¬ 
ager  of  Young  &  Rubicam.  He 
will  serve  with  Walter  M.  Sul¬ 
livan,  executive  and  personnel 
manager,  until  Jan.  1,  when 
Mr.  Sullivan  will  retire  and  Mr. 
Colihan  will  take  over.  The 
new  manager  has  served  in 
other  departments  of  tie 
agency. 


BBDO  Prepares 
Red  Feather  Ads 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year, 
a  complete  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  will  be  created 
in  1950  for  the  Community 
Chests  of  America  by  Batten, 
Barton.  Durstine  &  c3sborn.  it 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Henry  Ford  II,  chairman  of 
CCA. 

A  volunteer  contributor  of 
time  and  talent,  BBDO  began, 
in  1946.  to  design  an  annual 
series  of  ads  for  use  by  local 
Red  Feather  groups.  Each  of 
the  11  BBDO  branch  offices 
pitched  in  with  ideas  and  art. 
They  are  made  available  to  the 
local  campaigns  in  mat  form 
by  the  National  Community 
Chest  office,  and  are  placed  by 
local  sponsors. 
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PROMOTION 

Examine  Your  Efforts, 
Send  Best  to  E&P 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 


Last  week's  announcement  of 
Editor  &  Publisher's  annual 
newspaper  promotion  contest, 
for  work  done  during  1949, 
should  be  the  signal  in  newspa¬ 
per  promotion  shops  all  over  the 
country  for  a  series  of  salutary 
bull  sessions. 

For  there  is  as  much  value, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  the  opportu¬ 
nity  the  contest  provides  for 
self-examination  as  there  is  in 
the  stimulation  it  provides  in 
competition  for  reward  and 
recognition. 

In  most  promotion  shops  the 
pace  is  pretty  rugged  through¬ 
out  the  year.  No  sooner  have 
you  got  one  job  out  of  the  way 
than  you  are  deep  in  another. 
Always,  of  course,  you  have  the 
chores  of  routine  to  do.  The  mo¬ 
ments  are  rare  indeed  when  you 
can  sit  down  quietly  with  your 
colleagues  and  examine  the 
year's  work. 

Opportunity  for  Review 

Yet,  unless  you  force  time  for 
such  post-mortem  sessions,  it  is 
difficult  to  gauge  whether  you 
are  making  progress  with  your 
work,  standing  still,  or  just  go¬ 
ing  through  motions.  You  must, 
if  you  are  to  advance,  talk  over 
your  work  and  see  what  was 
successful  and  what  was  not, 
what  could  have  been  done  to 
make  this  job  better,  what 
should  have  been  done  to  make 
that  job  click. 

The  contest  provides  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  this.  And  it 
comes,  fortunately,  at  a  time 
when,  in  most  shops,  the  pres¬ 
sure  for  once  in  the  year  is 
somewhat  relaxed. 

It  is  sad  to  report  that  there 
has  been,  in  the  past  few  years, 
somewhat  of  a  lag  in  interest  in 
the  contest.  The  rules  have, 
perhaps,  had  something  to  do 
with  this.  This  year,  the  rules 
are  the  best  they  have  ever 
been.  They  are  easy,  and  only 
provide  ample  opportunity  for 
every  promotion  shop,  large  or 
small,  to  make  a  strong  bid  for 
recognition. 

Helps  at  Home 

There  are  strong  practical 
reasons  for  every  promotion 
shop  to  enter  the  contest,  too. 
If  you  win  any  kind  of  reward 
or  recognition,  it  certainly  helps 
in  your  standing  with  your  em¬ 
ployers.  And  by  entering  your 
work  in  the  contest,  you  are 
assured  of  a  respectful  hearing 
for  your  paper’s  promotion  by  a 
jury  that  will  include  some  of 
the  most  important  advertising 
and  public  relations  people  in 
the  country. 

From  every  angle,  the  contest 
is  well  worth  the  little  effort  it 
will  take  you  to  enter.  The  rules 
were  printed  in  last  week’s 
E&P.  (Dec.  17,  page  59.)  If 
you  missed  them,  send  for  an¬ 
other  copy.  You  have  until  Jan. 
31  to  get  your  entries  in. 


Tacoma,  Tacoma 

Our  beanie  is  off  this  week 
to  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  for  a  new  promotion 
campaign  that  urges  advertisers 
to  "Think  twice  about  Tacoma.” 
If  they  will  only  stick  with  it 
and  promote  it  hard  and  often, 
our  money  says  this  will  prove 
one  of  the  most  effective  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  year. 

What  we  especially  like  about 
the  campaign  is  the  smart  use 
of  trade  paper  space.  The  News 
Tribune  uses  the  same  single¬ 
column  ad  twice  on  the  same 
page,  the  two  columns  being 
separated  by  a  column  of  edi¬ 
torial  material.  This  gives  ac 
tion  to  the  slogan  the  ads  fea¬ 
ture,  "Think  twice  about  T^i- 
coma." 

What  the  ads  are  currently 
doing  is  pulling  in  inquiries  for 
a  market  data  booklet  that 
shows  how  Tacoma  is  ( 1 )  a  vi¬ 
tal  part  of  the  economy  of  the 
Lower  Puget  Sound  Region,  and 
(  2  )  a  separate,  self-sufficient  in¬ 
dustrial  and  distribution  center 
doing  55^1  of  Washington  State’s 
total  business  volume.  The 
booklet  is  well  illustrated  with 
lots  of  photos,  and  gets  its  story 
over  fast  and  pointedly  with 
good  graphs  and  charts. 

Star-Times  Stars 

Getting  a  little  animated  fig¬ 
ure  that  symbolizes  the  product 
you’re  selling  and  still  makes 
sense  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  advertising.  John  Mar- 
ston,  promotion  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star -Times, 
seems  fortunate  to  have  found 
one  in  an  animated  five-pointed 
star.  The  little  star  figure  moves 
nicely  through  a  series  of  mail¬ 
ing  pieces  the  Star-Times  has 
been  doing  on  a  bi-weekly  sched¬ 
ule  for  the  last  several  months. 

The  mailings  are  knit  together 
into  a  campaign  by  being  the 
same  style  and  format,  and  by 
using  the  little  star  figure,  but 
they  each  tell  a  different  part  of 
the  Star-Times  story. 

Each  mailing  stands  on  its  own 
feet  as  an  effective  promotion. 
And  as  a  campaign,  the  series 
stands  out  as  one  of  the  best 
we  have  seen  this  year.  We’d 
like  to  see  more  of  the  little 
star  figure,  too. 

In  the  Bag 

Ashton  Stevens,  famous  dra¬ 
ma  critic  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  once  said,  ‘T  don’t 
think  you  have  any  right  to  be 
duller  than  God  made  you.”  The 
Herald-American  uses  this  to 
good  effect  in  a  little  folder 
built  around  Mr.  Stevens,  hon¬ 
ored  recently  by  the  Chicago 
Press  Veterans,  which  shouts 
that,  far  from  dull,  the  paper  is 
very  bright  indeed. 

Two  mailings  from  the  New 
York  Mirror  do  a  good  job  pro¬ 


moting  the  Mirror  Magazine. 
One  is  a  die-cut  affair  which 
says  "Here's  pull  to  open  doors.” 
When  you  pull  on  the  ‘pull"  you 
open  the  doors  and  step  into  two 
good  stories  showing  what  big 
pull  ads  in  the  Mirror  Magazine 
have.  The  other  mailing  is  a 
copy  of  the  magazine  itself,  with 
a  letter  from  Publisher  Charles 
B.  McCabe  telling  about  the 
magazine's  recent  honor  by  the 
country's  organized  travel  agents 
for  its  contribution  to  travel. 
The  magazine  carries  some 
beautiful  color  shots  of  the  Vat¬ 
ican.  and  the  mailing  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  stimulate  advertiser  in¬ 
terest  in  Holy  Year. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star  has 
put  in  the  mails  a  new  market 
data  folder  that  does  a  compact 
job  of  telling  the  market  story. 

Another  terrific  response 
story  about  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  told  by  the  Metropolitan 
Group  in  a  beautiful  color 
broadside  that  tells  how  a  full 
page  four  color  rotogravure  ad 
for  Aladdin  houses,  average 
price  $3,000,  produced  33,706 
coupons  in  five  weeks,  each  cou¬ 
pon  bringing  along  a  quarter  in 
coin  or  stamps.  Aladdin  has 
been  advertising  for  40  years  in 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and 
has  records  on  all  that  advertis¬ 
ing.  And  this  result  stands  out 
as  "outstanding.” 


Youth  Speaks 

In  cooperation  with  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Buffalo  (N 
Y. )  Evening  News  and  its  sta¬ 
tion.  WBEN,  are  presenting  a 
weekly  High  School  Forum  of 
girls  and  boys  from  16  academic 
and  vocational  high  schools 
The  broadcasts,  which  began 
Dec.  3.  are  heard  each  Saturday 
night. 

Checks  For  Bowlers 

The  Jackson  ( Mich. )  Cituen 
Patriot  has  resumed  its  '  Bowler 
of  the  Week”  award,  which  wa^ 
a  popular  feature  for  several 
years.  The  paper  sends  a  $5 
check  each  week  to  the  man 
and  woman  bowlers  who  rolled 
the  high  series  in  league 
competition.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  trophies  will  be  award 
ed  to  the  highest  scorers. 

Slogan 

Classified  department  litera¬ 
ture  issued  by  the  Long  Beach 
(  Calif. )  Press  -  Telegram  bears 
the  slogan,  "The  Result  Num 
ber’  under  the  department's 
telephone  number. 


Small  Business  Ad 
Series  Progresses 

Chicago — Newspaper  interest 
in  the  52-week  series  of  full- 
page  ads.  designed  to  tell  the 
story  of  the  American  economic 
system  under  local  sponsorship, 
continues  to  grow,  according  to 
DeWitt  Emery,  head  of  the 
Small  Business  Economic  Foun¬ 
dation. 

To  date.  172  daily  newspapers 
have  requested  material  from 
the  Foundation,  evidencing  an 
interest  in  selling  the  ads  to  lo¬ 
cal  business  firms,  Mr.  Emery 
told  E&P.  Some  papers  have 
already  completed  the  selling 
job  and  the  campaign  is  under 
way,  he  reported,  while  others 
have  underwriting  campaigns  in 
various  stages  of  completion. 

The  Foundation  series,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Frederic  W.  Overesch 
of  Detroit,  is  designed  to  tell 
the  system  story  in  cartoon  style 
illustrations  and  boldface  hand- 
letter  copy.  (E&P,  Nov.  5,  page 
54). 


AIR  works 
best,  whether 
you  feed 
paper  in  ROLLS 
or  ride  a 
Rolls-Royce. 
i  Write  for 

I  1  Brochure. 

i  * 

f  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corp. 
^  Plainheld.  N.  J. 

y  Executive  Offices:  501  Fifth  Avenue 
I7.N  Y. 


Temperance  Talks 

Boston  —  The  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor  is  running  cap¬ 
sule  editorials  to  emphasize 
that  excessive  drinking  is  bad. 
entitled  "Men  of  Distinction.” 


Print  it  in 
the  West-, 


T  fOK 

?  WISTIKH 
DISMIBUTlOh 


Save  time  and  money ...  let  us 
print  your  magazine,  newspa¬ 
per,  catalog,  comic  book,  adver¬ 
tising  circular,  etc.,  on  news- 
print.  Black,  color  or  process 
colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 
presses,  f'  ly  us  the  copy  and  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 
quote  on  your  needs. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
Rotary  Printing  Sp«ciali»ti 
Exclusively  on  Newsprint 

.  2A21  West  54lh  Street 

tos  Angeles  43,  Californio 

rSf - '] 

■  Rodgers  i  McDenold,  Us  kaisUs  41  | 
j  Please  send  samples  of  your  work  I 
j  Name _ _ _ I 


Address. 
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November  Linage  Off; 
ll-Month  Total  Up  1.7% 

November  advertising  linage  Automotive,  for  the  first  time, 
dropped  from  the  level  of  has  topped  1929.  November 
the  same  month  last  year,  ac-  linage  in  this  category  is  now 
cording  to  Media  Records  meas-  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the 
urements  in  52  trend  cities.  1928  month. 

This  marks  the  fourth  time  dur-  Display,  Retail  and  Depart¬ 
ing  1949  that  the  monthly  figure  ment  Store  all  chalked  up  new 
has  lost  ground  to  the  com-  November  highs,  and  Total  and 
parable  1948  month.  The  others  General  were  at  their  best  No- 
are  February,  August  and  Oc-  vember  levels  on  record  with 
(ober.  the  exception  of  last  year. 

Compensating  for  the  loss.  Again,  for  the  11th  successive 
however,  were  a  number  of  month.  Classified  linage  suffered 
bright  spots  in  the  November  a  heavy  loss  from  the  same 
picture:  month  of  last  year.  Classified 

^  For  the  year  to  date,  1949  and  the  Financial  category  are 
was  still  1.7%  ahead  of  1948.  the  only  ones  showing  a  drop  in 
On  the  E&P  Index,  a  com-  11-month  totals.  For  November 
parison  with  the  average  for  alone,  the  latter  made  a  17% 
the  last  five  years,  every  cl£issi-  gain  and  is  now  trailing  the 
fication  showed  a  large  gain.  1948  year-to  date  figure  by  2%. 

Nov.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

(Compiled  by  Media  Records) 

.\KKON.  OHIO  liMO  nils 

nilil  mis  .  2.iI4.M(>.I  1,967.-I’-1 

Beacf.n  Jolirnal-e.  2,242..S94  2.2I.t.;«l  - - — 

SBfacon  Journal  s  (>19,143  511, .319  Ciiainl  Tot.al  ..  3.;o.S,4.31  3,()92.9n4 

-  —  - -  r.VMIIKN,  \.  4. 

Gratnl  Total...  2,862.1137  2,725,300  Coiirior  I’osto  ..  1,070.922  1.132,228 

.\I.B.\NV,  .\.  V.  I  III(  \(iO,  II.I,. 

KnickerlKicker  Ti  ihtmo  ni  .  2,4,8,8.690  2.542,003 

.  1,194.491  1.305.384  Tril>imfS  .  1.238,7,88  1.495.869 

Tinirs  I’nion-m..  847.103  877.821  :  llaily  XVws  i-  ..  1.626.094  1,718.307 

•Times  ITiion  S..  428.366  463.588  1  lerald  .\nurican  c  984.030  1,033.081 

- - •lleral.l 

Grainl  Tutal  ..  2.469.9(>0  2,646,793  .\imricaii  S  ...  429.369  495.619 

.VI.KI'lilKKOri-:  SiinTimcs-(l  _  1.126.203  1,165.294 

Journal  m  _  803,976  730,921  SSuii  Tiino-S  ...  326,305  295,043 

Journal  S  .  175,159  183,18!  -  -  - - 

Trihunee  .  802,4(.8  7.10.498  Grainl  Total  ..  8,219.479  8.745,216 

- - -  (  IM  IX\.\TI,  4IIIIO 

Graml  Tot.al  ..  1.781.(813  l.()44.600  Knqiiircr  in  .  1,118,245  1,1.85,597 

.\TI..\NT.\.  «i.\.  I'KinitiirerS  ...  1.16,8.307  1.047,893 

Constitution  ni  ..  1.105.677  1,149.400  I’o-t  e  .  1,487,480  1.497,444 

•Constitution-S  559,548  588.414  riincs-.Star-c  ....  1,584,994  1,670,068 

Journal  e  .  1.625.715  1.592.852  —  — - 

tJmirnal-S  .  681,759  751.412  Oraiul  T.ital  5,359.026  5.401,002 

- -  - —  (  l.l•;v^;I..\^n.  oiiio 

Grand  Total  ..  3,972.699  4,082.078  Plain  Dealer  m  ..  1,397.231  1.423,529 

ll.\I,TI.MOKK.  Mil.  t*!>lain  Doaler-S.  1,244.024  1.209,083 

•.\raerican-S  ....  558.()25  552,175  .\ews-c  .  816,637  844,921 

VewsPoste  _  1.510,0.14  1,470,335  I’ros-e  .  2,005,894  2,054,687 

Sun-m  .  1,129.260  1.162,161  - - - - - — 

Sun-e  .  2,182,412  2,170,575  Grand  Total  .  .  5.463,786  5,532.220 

tSun-S  .  1,079,762  1,107,443  COI.l'MBI  S.  OHIO 

- - - - Dispatcli-e  .  1.678,196  1,564,331 

Grand  Total  .  .  6,460.093  6.462,690  Ilispatch-S  .  831,313  800,707 

B.WOXXK,  X.  J.  ritizen-e  .  715.551  701.032 

Tiniest  .  457,688  449.891  (’itizen-S  .  298,250  281,651 

BIXT.II.\MTOX.  X.  Y.  Ohio  State 

Press  e  .  1,137,232  1,263.784  Journal  in  _  523,727  575.193 

Press-S  .  222.484  .  Star  (Wceklv)  ..  66.674  67,371 

Sun-m  .  370,623  354,570  - - - - 

- - -  Grand  Tot.al  ..  4.113.711  3.990.285 

Grand  Tot.al  ..  1.730.339  1.618,354  ll.\M,.\S.  TKX.AS 

BIRMIXOII.VM,  ,\I..\.  \e«s-in  .  1.815,537  1.812,047 

.AneHerald-m  ...  857.249  910.113  l-.Xewsr-S  .  638.942  742.849 

.Nt»'s-e  .  1,415.580  1.496.92o  Times  Herald  c  ..  2.118.973  2,032,899 

&  Tinies-llerald-S  .  652.691  694,215 

.AK'-Herald-S  .  727,963  863.3.16  -  - - 

Post-e  .  505.743  631.612  Grand  Tot.al  ..  5.226.143  5,282,010 

- -  II.YYTOX.  OIIIO 

Grand  Total  ..  3,506.535  3.901.987  Imirn.al  m  .  1.275.673  1.205,859 

BOSTOX,  M.\SS.  Iler.ild-e  .  1.586,464 

Americane  .  749,137  656.112  .Vews-e  .  2.008,876  1,820,989 

Kecord-m  .  772,157  688.180  News  S  .  530.274  373,942 

•Advertiser-S  . . .  372,580  394,491  - - 

e  .  1.414,473  1.348,937  Graml  Total  .  .  3,814,823  4,987,254 

Ulobem  .  1,097.835  1,069,381  IIKXVKK.  I'OI.. 

(•kilK-S  .  814.302  729.669  Rocky  .Mt.  News-ni  8,82.692  737,120 

llerald  m  .  1,468.354  1,377.984  SRocky  .Mt.  N’ews-.S  229.810  217,062 

•Herald  s  .  946.525  911.508  Post  c  .  1.673.490  1,487,031 

Traveler  e  .  2.040.231  1.959.519  Post  S  .  490.037  480,505 

P?*<m  .  984,206  965.976  - - 

.  408.502  388.210  Grand  Total  .  .  3.276.029  2.921.718 

„  - — -  IlKS  MOIXKS.  HI\V.\ 

Grand  Total  .  11,068,302  10.489.967  Reiistorm  .  703.224  718.132 

Note:  (ilolie  (e)  sold  only  in  comlii-  Trilmne  e  .  850,959  876,253 

nation  with  either  MornitiK  or  Sunday  IReKister-S  .  516.771  527.650 

Globe.  Traveler  (e)  sold  only  in  com-  - — - - 

hination  with  either  MomitiR  Ilerahl  Grand  Total  .  .  2.070.954  2.122.035 

or  Sunday  Herald.  .American  (e)  sohl  IIKTKOIT.  MK  II. 

•only  in  combination  with  either  XIorniiiK  Free  Press-m  ...  1.178.098  1.177.260 

Record  or  Sunday  .Advertiser.  MoriiiiiK  JFree  Press-S  ..  .389.575  456,097 

Post  sold  in  optional  comhination  with  Xews-c  .  2,197.203  2,208,234 

Sunday  Post.  4Ncws-.S  .  830.695  887,187 

.  Bl'FF.ALO.  X.  Y.  Times-e  .  1,196.552  1.289.695 

lourtcr  Expressm  870.047  922,774  •Times-S  .  505,029  480,708 

t-ourter  _ _ 

Express-S  ....  796.241  802.706  Grand  Tot.al  ..  6.297,152  6.499,181 

editor  (S  publisher  for  December  24,  1949 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 


1949 

1948 

%-  Of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1948 

Index 

Total  Advertising — 

November  . . . 

207.908,984 

209,198.881 

99.4 

124.1 

October  . 

214,935,122 

220.448,997 

97.5 

126.4 

Year  to  Date 

.  .  2,094,103,004 

2.059.018.354 

101.7 

Display — 

November 

,  169,603,450 

167,718,422 

101.1 

127.7 

October  . 

.  172,640,051 

173.588,491 

99.5 

130.3 

Year  to  Date  . 

.  .  1,646,139,644 

1,574.196.360 

104.6 

Classified — 

November  .  . . 

38.305.534 

41,480,459 

92.3 

110.6 

October  . 

42.295.071 

46,860,506 

90.3 

113.4 

Year  to  Date  . 

447,963.360 

484.821,994 

92.4 

Retail — 

November 

. .  123,685.651 

123,272,563 

100.3 

128.0 

October  . 

.  .  122.050.567 

125,890.838 

96.9 

128.2 

Year  to  Date  . 

..  1,196,334,087 

1,160.684.475 

103.1 

Department  Store — 

November 

48.475,919 

48.052.851 

100.9 

127.7 

October  . 

46.545,703 

47,783,425 

97.4 

89.7 

Year  to  Date  . 

455  636,615 

441.487,142 

103.2 

General — 

November  .  . 

33,689,395 

34.880,447 

96.6 

116.4 

October  . 

38,416.668 

38.251,081 

100.4 

124  9 

Year  to  Date  . 

328,444.839 

312.938.468 

105.0 

Automotive — 

November  . . . 

9,891,036 

7.566.863 

130.7 

184.7 

October  . 

10,032.650 

7,453.068 

134.6 

194.9 

Year  to  Date 

98.154,661 

76.894.189 

127.6 

Financial — 

November  . . . 

2,337,368 

1.998.549 

117.0 

121.5 

October  . 

2.140,166 

1.993.504 

107.4 

104.4 

Year  to  Date  . 

23.206,057 

23.679.228 

980 

i>m  TH. 

MINX. 

1»I8 

lfM»  1918 

l?ee-S  . 

.iyr.5,12 

406,472 

lleral.l  c  . 

755,408  803,089 

- 

_ _ 

\e«  s- 1  ril)iijie-ni 

573,845  596.360 

Grand  Total 

1,608.880 

1,588,645 

Mews  1  rilmito-S  . 

4.12,194  449,220 

G.AKV 

.  IMI. 

Grand  Total  .  .  1.761.447  1,848.669 

HI.  P.ASO.  TKX.AS 

Times-m  .  958.651  943.147 

rrimes-S  .  .386.113  361,773 

Herald- P(ist-c  ...  981,919  1.059,057 

Grand  Total  .  .  2.326.683  2,363.977 

KKIK.  r.A. 

Dispatch- Herald'd  746,529 
1  Dispatch- Hcrald-S  363.502 

Times-e  .  1.148,121 

Times-S  .  200,095 


809,419 

412.739 

1,2.38,657 


Post  Tribmie-e  .  .  1.166.251  1,401,555 

GI.KXS  F.\I.I>i,  X.  Y. 

Post- 

Star  (See  Note)  663.558  639,339 

Note:  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition  Post-Star  (m)  only  is  given. 

H.AKKISBl'KG,  P.A. 

Patriot-m  .  1,191.223  1,262,598 

SPatriot-News-S  .  140,706  . 


Grand  Total  ..  2.457.247  2,460,815 

KV.AXSVIM.K,  IXD. 

fourier  ni  . •..1.187,495  1.208.456 

Press-e  .  1,219,939  1,237,034 

Courier  Press-S  433.242  438,595 


Grand  Total  ..  2.840,676  2,884,085 

KlIKT  AV.YAXE.  INII. 

Journal  Gazette-ni  778.126  817,828 

HJuunial  Gazette-S  561.679  593,160 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1.491.254  1,465,168 


Grand  Total  ..  1,331,929  1,262,598 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  the  same 

amount  of  advertising  as  Patriot  (m), 
Patriot-News  (S)  first  edition  Sept.  18, 
1949. 

II.ARTFORH.  lONX. 

Courant-m  .  727,736  755.058 

iK'ourant-S  .  blO.733  635,368 

Times-e  .  1.667,786  1,768,343 


Grand  Total  .  .  2.831.059  2,876,156 

FOKT  AVIIKTII.  TKX.AS 
Star-Telegram-m  .  676,594  655.459 

Star-Telegram-e  .  1.345,882  1.294,538 

Star-Telcgrani-S  .  446,384  453,569 

Press-c  .  746.340  855.800 

Gntiid  Total  ..  3,215,200  3,259,366 

FKKSXO,  C.ALIF. 

Bee  c  .  1,211,348  1,182,173 


Grand  Total  ..  3,006,255  3,158,769 

HK.AIPSTK.AD-TOAVX.  X. 

N’a-sau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  772,874  626.319 

Newsday-e  s 

(Suffolk  Ed.)  .  850.629  669,756 

Newsdav-e 

(Nassau  Ed.)  .  1.382.352  1.194,888 


WHY? 

...do  the  Big-Mone'y 
Space-buyers  at  the 
top  agencies  read 
E&P?  . 


SEE  PAGE  38 


Grand  Total  ..  3,005,855  2,490.963 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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November  Linage 

continued  from  page  41 


liOBOKKN.  N.  4. 

1918 

Jersev-Ob>ervcr*e 

691.050 

704,203 

HOI STON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .... 

2.120,075 

2.137,455 

Chroniclc'S  .... 

781,858 

797.455 

Post-m  . 

1,501,206 

1,492.009 

§Post-S  . 

618,829 

672,370 

Press-e  . 

925,497 

926,055 

Graml  Total  . 

.  5.947,465 

6,025,344 

IMH  \X.\r«»IJS.  1M». 


Xews-e  . 

1,517.120 

1,641.842 

Star-m  . 

1.671,834 

1,605,900 

tStar*S  . 

784,271 

779,473 

Timex-e  . 

1,112,117 

1,111,423 

ITimes-S  . 

314,226 

447,660 

Grand  Total  .  . 

5.. 399. 5  68 

5.586.298 

J.VCKSOXVII.LE.  KL.\. 

Times  Lnion-m 

1.161.928 

1,258.284 

STimes  Union-S  . 

411.845 

377,886 

Journaie  . 

940,665 

962,671 

Grand  Total 

2.514,438 

2.598,841 

JERSEY 

CITY,  N.  J 

Jersey  Journal-e  . 

738,125 

825,672 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  Note) 

1,040.291 

1,246,593 

N'ote:  Tribune 

(e)  sold  in 

combiiia* 

tion  with  Democrat  (m).  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Tribune  (e)  onlv  is  shown. 

K\U\V1LI.K.  TKXN. 


Journal-m  .  599,522  632,604 

Journal-S  .  266.635  298,126 

News-Sentinel-e  .  745.962  840,461 

News-Sentinel  S  .  293,362  330,708 


Grand  Total 

1,905.481 

2,101,899 

LOS  ANGEI 

I.ES.  CALIF. 

*Examinerm 

1.539.036 

1,569.986 

Examiner-S  . 

868,252 

809.588 

Times-m  . 

2.318.419 

1,947.265 

tTimes-S  . 

1,000.310 

859,439 

Herald-Express-e 

1.262,428 

1,383,801 

Xews-d  . 

972,803 

895.746 

Mirror*e  . 

720,396 

406,018 

Grand  Total  .  . 

8.681.644 

7,871,843 

LOI  ISVII.I.E,  KY. 

Courier  Jouriial-m 

1,496.202 

1,487,251 

Courier  Journal-S 

711.713 

681,569 

Times-e  . 

1,521.195 

1.547.778 

Grand  Total  . . 

3.729.110 

3,716,598 

MEMPHIS.  TEXX. 

Commercial 

Appeal-m  . 

1,719,641 

1,561,806 

tCommercial 

Appeal-S  . 

669,004 

690.161 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

1,078,600 

1,026,495 

Grand  Total 

3,467,245 

3,278.462 

MIAMI 

1,  FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

2,119.147 

2,162.263 

897,185 

850,516 

News-e  . 

1,091,544 

1,096.102 

tXews-S  . 

328,409 

274,843 

Grand  Total 

4.436,285 

4,383.724 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  . 

889,609 

862,268 

-Sentinel-S  . 

392.331 

363,941 

Journal-e  . 

2,784,908 

2.639,437 

tJoumal-S  . 

1,173,794 

1,081,563 

5.240.642 

4,947,209 

MINTs’EAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribunc-m  . 

1,089,341 

1,152,809 

1,827.832 

1,766.609 

tTi*ibune-S  . 

790,527 

865,423 

Grand  Total 

3.707.700 

3,784.841 

.MODESTO,  CAI.IF. 

Bee-e  . 

793.621 

704.898 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

2,052,395 

1,776,761 

Standard-S  . 

168,017 

144,338 

Gazette-m  . 

744.770 

729,117 

La  Press-e  . 

2.231.431 

1,729.108 

La  Patrie-e  . 

228.264 

227.846 

La  Patrie-S  . 

256.521 

253.223 

HeraUl-e  . 

280,158 

249,482 

Grand  Total 

5,961,556 

5,109,875 

MUXCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  . 

764,095 

767,088 

Star-m  . 

758,378 

760.290 

Star-S  . 

220,311 

219,331 

Grand  Total 

1.742.784 

1,746,709 

NASHVILLE.  TENN, 

Banner-e  . 

1,218,605 

1,227,840 

Tennessean-m  . . . 

1,224,295 

1,223,769 

Tennessean-S  . . . 

612,097 

567,187 

Grand  Total 

3.054,997 

3,018,796 

NBW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 

434,653 

430.884 

Register-e  . 

1,417,837 

1,373,723 

Register-S  . 

351,772 

328,009 

..  2,204,262  2,132,616 


\K\V  t»KLK.\NS,  L.\. 


I)M»  1U18 


Times- Picayune  m 

2.1(18.066 

2,000,278 

Times-Picayuiie  & 

States-S  . 

867,749 

887.930 

Item-e  . 

1.247.750 

1,196.535 

States-e 

977.403 

1.073,428 

Grand  Total 

5.200.968 

5,158,171 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

1  imes-m  . 

1,705.806 

1,740,785 

Times-S  . 

1.710.397 

1,595:851 

Herald  Tribune-m 

1,033.047 

1,102,266 

tHerald  Tribune-s 

978.705 

962,216 

i?Xews-ni  . 

2.204,541 

2.143,909 

».\ews-S  . 

1,193,730 

1,190,755 

Mirror-m  . 

783.221 

648,329 

Mirror  S  . 

356.041 

304.795 

Journal  American-e 

1.040.245 

1,090,200 

‘Journal 

Anicricaii-S  .  .  . 

431.453 

449.606 

Post  Home  .News-e 

1.125,434 

1,002,435 

Post  Home  Xews-S 

136.201 

145,755 

Sun-e  . 

835,107 

1.011,078 

World  Telegram-e 

1.024.240 

1,144.470 

Eagle-e  . 

760.418 

753.190 

Eagle-S  . 

233,444 

257,926 

Grand  Total  . . 

15,552.036 

15,543,626 

N1.\G.\K.\ 

FALI.S.  N. 

Y. 

Gazette-e  . 

1,143.230 

1,162.320 

O.VKL.VND,  C.%LIF. 

Post-fcnqinrer-e 

797.521 

937,033 

Tribiine-e  . 

1.592,162 

1.595,837 

Tribune-S  . 

478,677 

497,472 

Grand  Total 

2.868,360 

3,030,342 

OKLAHOMA 

,  (TTY,  GKLA. 

Oklahonian-m 

920,613 

885.085 

Gklahoman-S 

444.412 

439,966 

Times-e  . 

951.370 

966.845 

Grand  Total 

2,316.395 

2,292.496 

OMAHA,  NERR. 

\N  orld-Herald 

(See  Note)  ... 

1,141.222 

1.002,905 

World-Herald-S 

558,896 

546.871 

Grand  Total 

1,700,118 

1.549.776 

Xotk:  World-Herald  sold  in 

combina- 

tion  (m)  and  (e). 

Linage  of 

only  one 

edition,  (e)  is  shown. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

Star-Xews-e  .... 

795,780 

869,621 

Star-Xews-S  .... 

302.500 

342,216 

Pasadena 

Independent-m 

823,641 

Pasadena 

It(dei>endent-S 

267.246 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.189,167 

1.211.837 

PAWTl  CKET,  R.  1. 

Times  e  . 

1,074,491 

1,026,286 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal-e  . 

1,195,154 

1,207,657 

Journal-Star-S 

470,120 

488,785 

Star-m  . 

1.191.948 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,665.274 

2,888,390 

Note:  Peoria 

Star  (m) 

linage  is 

same  as  Journal 

(e)  linage. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Evening  Bulletin-e 

2,279,112 

2.241,203 

■t*Bulietin*S  .... 

475,512 

569.320 

Inquirer-m  . 

2,035,566 

1,980,502 

ItvquirersS  . 

1,267,499 

1,153,051 

N'ews-e  . 

489.159 

471,858 

Grand  Total  . . 

6.546.848 

6,415.934 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gazette-m  . . . 

899.864 

942,020 

5Post-Gazette-S  .. 

173,809 

Press-e  . 

1,476.190 

1.583,685 

tPress-S  . 

612,833 

679.933 

Sun-Telegraph-e 

980.214 

1,114,921 

*Siin-Telegraph-S. 

536.074 

599,479 

Grand  Total  . . 

4,678,984 

4,920,038 

NVjte:  Post-Gazette  (S)  first  edition 
Mar.  27,  1949.  Post-Gazette  (S)  last 
publication  Nov.  20,  1949. 


IX>KTI,.\M),  OKK. 

Oregonian-m  ....  1,308,763  1,352,904 

•Oregonian-S  ....  543,082  612,682 

Journal-e .  1,341.509  1,276.332 

tJournalS  .  339.438  372.950 


Grand  ToUl...  3,532,792  3,614,868 

PROVIHEXCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,639,752  1,571.728 

Journal-m  .  833,364  771,536 

tJournal-S  .  609,873  550,803 


Grand  Total  ...  3,082.989  2,894.067 

QITNTY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  685,521  725,302 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (See  Note)  1,156,192  1,177,123 

E.igle  S  .  238,421  259,447 


Grand  Total  ..  .  1.394,613  1,436.570 

Note:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold 
in  combination.  Lin,age  of  one  edition. 
Eagle  (e).  only  is  .shown. 


RICII.UOND.  VA. 

191S> 

IIMS 

Xown  Leader-e  . . 

1.469.414 

1,481,747 

I  imes-Dispatcli-m. 

1,109,202 

1,151.081 

1  inivs-Dl8j>atchS . 

668,873 

666,299 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

3,247.489 

3,299,127 

K«)ANOKK,  \A. 

rimcs-ni  . 

670.612 

658,960 

Times-S  . 

288.085 

265.588 

World-News-e  . . . 

754.520 

695,923 

(iraiul  Total  .  . . 

1,713.217 

1.620,471 

RGITIESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

C’bronicle-m  . . . 

1,510,328 

1,463.619 

V  Democrat  & 

t'hronicle-S 

640,714 

646,825 

Times-l  nion-e  . . . 

1,562,899 

1,538.209 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,713,941 

3,648,653 

RINKFOKD,  ILL. 

Register- 

Republic-e  .... 

1,287,782 

1,247,443 

Star-m  . 

871,975 

822,084 

Star-S  . 

400,967 

396,687 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

2,560,724 

2.466,214 

ST.  LOI  IS,  .MO. 

GIoIk*-  Deinocrat-m . 

1,050.110 

1.035,117 

tGlobe-Democrat-S 

529,294 

535,943 

Post-Dispatch-e  .. 

1,637.382 

1,673,998 

SPost-Di.spatch-S  . 

935,198 

931.766 

Star- 1  imes-e  .... 

1.045.431 

1.142.887 

Grand  Total  . .  . 

5,197,415 

5,319,711 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  . 

1.016,903 

1,090,813 

IvPioneer  Press-S. 

824,841 

815.772 

Dispatch-e  . 

1,390.743 

1.394,225 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3.232,487 

3,300,810 

S.YCR.k.MENTO.  CAI.IF. 

I'nion-m  . 

576,975 

606.616 

Union-S  . 

187,965 

193,838 

Bee-e  . 

1,666,964 

1,627,836 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,431.904 

2,428.290 

SAN  .\NTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  . 

1,096.810 

975,676 

Express-S  . 

621,676 

595,951 

Xews-e  . 

1.569.811 

l,360,-*77 

Light-e  . 

1,289.392 

1,222,409 

*Light-S  . 

537,959 

519,881 

Grand  Total  . . . 

5,115,648 

4,674.394 

SAN  DIMiO,  (  ALIF. 

I'nion-m  . 

1,090,804 

1.118,699 

Union-S  . 

433,462 

500,993 

Tnbune-Sun-c  . . . 

1,396.259 

1,515,290 

Journal-e . 

664,493 

738,903 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3,585,018 

3,873,885 

SAN  FRANCLSt'O,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,046,445 

939,883 

tChronicle-S  _ _ 

570,676 

523.67? 

Examiner-m  . 

1,258,922 

1,291,848 

*Examiner-S  .... 

640,737 

657.698 

Call-Bulletin-e  . . . 

839,243 

890,221 

News-e  . 

859,091 

929,037 

Grand  Total  . . . 

5,215.114 

5.232.365 

SCHENECT.VDY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  . 

1.193,382 

1,224,757 

Union  Star-e  .... 

1,036,916 

1,049,271 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

2.230.298 

2,274,028 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribune-m  . 

678,559 

714.512 

Scrantonian-S  . . . 

291.143 

334,388 

Times-e  . 

1,212,545 

1.195,302 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

2,182.247 

2,244,202 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post- 

Intalligencer-m. 

992,161 

956,496 

‘Post- 

Intell'igencerlS. 

488,916 

476,326 

Times-e  . 

1.560.974 

1,585,030 

Times-S  . 

499,575 

481,442 

Grand  Total  . . . 

3.541,626 

3.499.294 

SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

Journal-T  ribune-e . 

940,171 

823.437 

Jounial-S  . 

290.966 

288,787 

Grand  Total  .. .  1,231,137  1,112,224 


YOU  HAVE  A  FtnX  YEAR  to 
profit  by  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER  Classified  Ads  Use 
them  often.  Write  or  phone. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1475  Broadway 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Tal.:  BRyaat  9-3052 


EDITOR  &  PU 


SOITH  REND.  IM, 
10  iO 

Tribunc-e  .  1,295.854  I 

Tribune-S  .  433.427 

Grand  Total  .  .  .  1,729.281  1 

SPt»K.\NE.  \V.\SH. 

SiX)kesman- 

Ueview  m  .  672,056 

tSpokesman- 

Keview-S  .  .  524,963 

Chroiiicle-e  .  967,659 


Grand  Total  .  .  .  2,164,678 

SYRACrSE.  X.  Y. 
Heral<r,Jouimal-e. .  1,799,533 

5'llerald 

.Vmerican  S  . . .  598.068 

Post  .Standard-ni. .  952.082 

Post  Standard-S..  309,821 


Grand  Total 


3,659.494 
T.XCOM.V.  WASH. 
N'cws-Tribune-e  ..  1.240,839 

News-Tribune-S  .  355,473 

Times  e  .  . . 

Grand  Total  ...  1,596.312 

TGI, EDO.  OIIIU 

Times-m  .  1.200.963 

Klade-e  .  1.725.328 

Blade- S  .  688.948 


696,180 

543,08j 

_988.94« 

2.2282il 

1.684.21, 

598,96; 

253,300 

5522;; 

3,388,;6j 

l,078,2!t 

363,330 

649,032 

598,324 

1.795.8;i 

685,39; 


Grand  Total  ...  3.6  1  5.239  3,079,986 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Glolie  &  Mail-m  .  1,106,458  1,071,771 

Telegram-e  .  1,864.233  L652’258 

Star-e  .  2.351.18  7  2,135!046 

Star-w  .  131.528  119,090 

Grand  Total  ...  5,453,406  4,978,165 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e. .  1,286,065  1,138,503 

Times 

Advertiser-S  ..  178,781  182,279 

Trentonian-m _ _  466,716  . 

Grand  Total  ...  1,931.562  1.320,782 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

Record  (.see  Note)  1,1  12,491  1,174,990 
Note;  Record  (m)  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-Record  (e).  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m),  only  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,471,734  1,227,803 

World-m  .  1,259,929  1,063,699 

World-S  .  583,941  552,819 


Grand  Total 


3,315.604  2,844.323 


UNION  CITY.  N.  t. 
Hudson  Dispatch-m  665,939  670,618 

UTICA.  N.  W 

Observer  Dispatch-e  978,616  961,679 

Observer  Dispatch-S  246.172  228,768 

Press-m .  1,004,662  1,046.908 


Grand  Total  . . .  2.229,450  2,237.333 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Times-llerald-d  .. 
*Times-Herald-S. . 

News-e  . 

Post-m . 

SPost-S  . 

Star-e  . 

tStar-S  . 

Grand  Total  . . . 


1,490,454  1,481,69'2 
4  29,918  470,493 

994,038  1,054,369 
1,416,319  1,520,060 
569.782  557,954 

2,499,196  2299,950 
796,205  828,999 


8,195,912  8,213,513 


WATERBURY,  CON 
Republican-m  ....  831,480 

Republican-S  ....  294,631 

.\merican-e  .  1,099,139 


889,639 

267.728 

1,155,525 


Grand  Total  . . .  2,225,250  2,312,892 


(Continued  on  page  44) 
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If  You  Sell  Equipment^ 

Supplies^  Features  or 

Services  to  Newspapers 

YOU  BELONG  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVES  ran  be  plenty 
tough,  especially  on  salesmen. 

Executives  are  busy  men  and  harried  men. 
They  want  to  hear  your  story  but  they  hate 
to  take  the  time  to  do  it. 

What  can  you  do? 

You  can  tell  these  newspaper  executives 
your  story  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK. 

The  YEAR  BOOK  is  one  of  the  most  indis¬ 
pensable  mediums  for  the  newspaper  exe¬ 
cutive.  He  uses  it  constantly.  No  other 
publication  serves  his  needs  like  the  YEAR 
BOOK  because  it  is  unique  in  its  field  .  .  . 
it  renders  an  invaluable  service. 


No  wonder  it's  such  a  powerful  advertising 
medium  .  .  .  It's  used  so  much! 

When  you  advertise  your  newspaper  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies,  features  or  services  in  the 
YEAR  BOOK,  it  is  seen  many  times — all 
year  long — by  the  men  most  important  to 


Reserve  your  space  now  ...  in  the  1950 
INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  .  .  .  big¬ 
ger  and  better  than  ever.  Forms  close  Jan¬ 
uary  5th. 

Regular  contract  rates  apply.  Transient 
rates — page,  $375.00;  half-page  $210.00; 
quarter-page,  $115.00;  eighth-page,  $75.00; 
sixteenth-page,  $45.00. 


/Ae  S)nJ.i6pAniciltla 

^  INTERNATIONAL 

1  YEAR  BOOK 


EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  December  24,  1949 


November  Linage 

continued  from  page  42 

WEST(’HKSTER  <  Ol  NTY 
MACY  GKOl'l> 

1018 

Mainaroneck 


Times-c . 

361.626 

337.559 

Mt.  Vernon 

Argus-e  . 

735.486 

776.179 

New  Rochelle 

Staiiilard  Star  e 

882.206 

908.749 

O.ssiniiit;  Citizen 

Register*e  . 

360,022 

349,382 

]*eekskill  Star-e  . . 

402,435 

372,741 

Port  Chester  Iteni-e 

710,175 

663.625 

Tarrytown  News-e 

402.208 

360.970 

\  onkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  . . . 

703.009 

720.862 

White  Plains 

KejKirter  Dispatch 

992,241 

1,058,850 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

WICHITA 

5,549,408 

.  K.INS.TS 

5.548,917 

Beacon-e  . 

1,141,583 

1,210,668 

Beacon-S  . 

396.138 

492,580 

Easle-m  . 

835,152 

820,231 

Eagle-e  . 

771,514 

888,553 

SEagle-S  . 

350.877 

388.911 

tirand  Total  .  . . 

3.495.264 

3,800,943 

WOKCKSTKK.  3IASS, 

Telegrani-S  . 

412,391 

395,960 

Telegram  m  . 

978,085 

1,023.286 

Gazette  &  Post*e.. 

1,032,966 

1,124,648 

Grand  Total  .  .  . 

2.423.442 

2.543,894 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

Vindicator 

Telegram-c  .... 

1.181,652 

1,379,556 

5  Viinlicator 

Telegrams 

486,537 

495,495 

Grand  Total  . . . 

1,668.189 

1,875,0.;  I 

MEMOKAMUM  OV  AI>VEKTISING 
I\  AMERICAN  WEEKLY.  COMIC 
WEEKLY.  ••THIS  WEEK** 
and  TAKAHE.  NOVEMREK.  1010 
**AMKRICAX  WEEKLY’*  Linasi 
79JS0  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
lana^c  J4.()57  lines  is  inclinlet  in  the 
Suiulay  figures  of  the  followiiiK  papers: 
Albany  Times  Cnion.  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Haliimore  American,  Boston  A<lver- 
tisc'r,  Chicago  Herald*  American,  Mil* 
waukee  Sentinel,  New  York  Journal* 
American,  San  Aiitiuiio  Light.  Syracuse 
IIerald*v\merican,  Washington  Times* 
Herald. 

*  •  ‘  A  M  K  R I C  A  X  W  E  E  K 1.  Y*  *  Linage 

78,380  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY’* 


Linage  34,657  liue.s  in  Detroit  Times. 
I'ittslmrgh  Sun  Telegraph. 

**A.MER1CAN  WEEKLY’*  Linage 

79.380  lines  included  in  the  Buffalo 
Courier  Exj»rcss,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  Miami  Herald.  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer. 

—AMERICAN  WEEKLY’*  Linage 

80.880  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

*  A.MERICAX  WEEKLY”  Linage 

75.380  lines  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

—AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

84.880  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY’* 
Linage  34,657  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  and  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

*”  \.MERICAX  WEEKLY’*  Linage 
80.8SO  lines  and  *‘C\)MIC  WEEKLY’* 
Idnage  34.657  lines  in  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

v*‘THLS  WEEK”  Linage  57,463  lines 
include<l  in  the  figures  of  the  following 
papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Birmingham  News  &  Age  Herald,  Bos¬ 
ton  Herabl,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cleve- 
latnl  IMain  Dealer,  Detroit  News,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  Miami  N’ews,  New 
N’ork  Herald  Tribune.  Philadelphia  Bui* 
leiin.  Pittsburgh  PrtNs.  Providence  Jour¬ 
nal,  Rochester  Democrat  \  CTironiclc. 
U  a**hington  Star. 

f  TIIIS  WEEK”  Linage  57.973  lines 
in  the  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
(‘hicago  Daily  News.  Dallas  News,  Dos 
Moines  Register,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal.  Milwaukee  Journal,  Minneapolis 
Tribune.  .St.  I>uiis  iili»be  Dem.icrat. 

C  TIIIS  WEEK"  Linage  60.ii45  lines 
in  the  I..os  Angeles  rimes.  Sjiokane 
Spokesman  Review .  San  E  r  a  n  c  i  s  c  0 
(  hronicle  and  Po  rtland  Journal. 

5“PARADE”  Linage  36.J96  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  Akron  IWacon  Journal, 
Boston  l*ost.  ('hicag«i  Sun  Times.  Denver 
Ri  cky  Mt  News,  D.  tn  it  Free  Press. 
El  P.iso  rimes.  Erit  Dispatch  Herald, 
Fort  \Va>ne  J«»urnal  tia/ette,  Harris¬ 
burg  Patriot  News.  Hartford  Courant, 
Jacksonville  Times  Cnion,  Newark  Star- 
Ledger.  St.  Paul  I’ioneer  Press.  Salt 
Lake  City  Tribune,  Syracuse  Herald- 
.\meiican.  Washington  INist,  Wichita 
Eagle.  N'oungst«iwn  Vindicator  Telegram. 

r  i’AR  \I>K"  Linage  36.745  lines  in 
the  PittslKirgh  Post  (iazette. 

R.\ DE”  Linage  5L364  lines  in 
the  Houstiui  l*ost. 

§'‘PA  l'’.\  DE”  Linage  34.110  lines  in 
the  .'st.  Louis  p,:*.t  Dispatch. 

§‘*PAR.\DE”  Linage  39.777  lines  in 
the  ln.liana]>olis  linus. 

tf”SPLlT  RCN”  Liimge— New  York 
News  (m)  517.633  liius;  (S)  366,215 
lines. 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


BATTLE  CKEKK.  MUTI. 


19  HI 

1018 

Enquirer^  Ne\\s*e 

929.894 

892,052 

E’liquircr  &  News-S 

208,936 

230,342 

Grand  Total 

1,138.830 

1,122,394 

I»AVEM*«KT,  I»WA 

Times-c  . 

1,176,938 

1,204,770 

Democrat-e  . 

818,462 

809,788 

Democr.tt  S  . 

312,354 

303,632 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.307.7.54 

2,318,190 

GK.XND  RAPIDS.  Mini. 

Press-e  . 

1.846,054 

1 .822,688 

r.KKKN  B  AY,  W  IS. 

Press-Gazette-e 

1.186,542 

1,243,816 

KANSAS  ( 

CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  . 

1,498,185 

1.301.586 

Star-e  . 

l,4t>(),233 

1.348,179 

Star-S  . 

744,586 

746,667 

Grand  Total 

3,703.004 

3,396,432 

MADISON,  WIS. 

The  Capital  Times  e 

739,928 

690.704 

Wis.  State  Journal-m 

843.150 

754,964 

Wis.  State  Journal-S 

279,216 

283,052 

Grand  Total 

L862.294* 

1,728,720 

MANTTOWDU,  WIS. 

Herald  Times  .... 

643.286 

694,120 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standanl-Timcs-e  . 

854.252 

784,896 

Standard-Tinnes-S 

201,ast6 

150,822 

Grand  Total 

1,056.138 

935,718 

“PARADi:”  Idn.ige  36,108 

lines  in 

the  Standard-Times 

(S). 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROI  P,  TEX. 

Brownsville 

Herald-c  . 

271.152 

307,524 

Brownsville 

Heralds  . 

184.282 

139,888 

Harlingen  Star-m 

389,830 

327.488 

Harlingen  Star-S 

181,496 

192.948 

McAllen  Monitor-e 

361,564 

351,484 

McAllen  Monitor-S 

211,008 

216,762 

Grand  Total  ..  1,599,332  1,536,094 
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HI  HI 

HII8 

Dispatch-e  . 

"1,9.122 

1.005,592 

.\rgiis-e . 

995,358 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.818.964 

2,000,950 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Tclegram-e  . 

,541.61.9 

534.674 

TEXAS  DUALITY 

NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

ABILENE 

Reporter-Xews-m . 

617.96" 

557.144 

Keportcr-News-c .  . 

633,766 

5t»n,J86 

Rei>orter*News-S . . 

238,924 

254,758 

Grand  Total  . . 

1 .490.650 

1.378,188 

DIG 

SPRING 

Herald-e  . 

.540.620 

.502.638 

Herald -S . 

141.050 

141,554 

(irand  Total  . . 

481.670 

444,192 

UORPUS  niRISTI 

Caller-m  . 

1,040,788 

965,440 

Times-e  . 

1.062,348 

980,154 

Callcr-Times-S  . . 

320.432 

283,948 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.423.568 

2.229,542 

DEMStIN 

Herald-e  . 

348.712 

360.990 

Ilerald-S  .f . 

135.702 

1.52.79" 

Gnind  Total 

484,414 

493,780 

MARSIIAI.L 

Vew’S  Messenger-e 

263.662 

282,338 

News  Messenger*S 

182,(>44 

182,40t 

Grand  Total  . . 

446.306 

464.744 

P. 

AltlS 

News-e  . 

328.104 

319.662 

N'ews-S  . 

159,026 

146.594 

Grand  Total  . . 

487.1.50 

466.256 

SAN 

ANGELO 

Standard-m  . 

649,656 

605.990 

Times-e  . 

656,474 

614,152 

Standard-Times-S . 

293,076 

.502,400 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,599,206 

1,522,542 

Figures 

Supplied  by 

.\DVERTISING 

LIN.\GE  SERVICE 

HLUKFIE 

LD,  M.  VA 

I»l» 

1018 

Telegraph-m 

•See  Note)  .... 

379,917 

364,883 

Telegraph  s  . 

135.345 

215,085 

Grand  Total  .  . 

515.262 

579,968 

Notf.:  Telegrapli 

(in)  Mild  it; 

1  combina- 

tion  with  Sunset 

News  (e). 

ni.YRLESTtlN,  W.  Y. 

A. 

Gazetti-m  . 

960,893 

986,317 

Gazettes  . 

275.812 

291,930 

.\Iaile  . 

854.214 

818,043 

.Mails  . 

253.394 

230,737 

Grand  Total 

2..544.31.5 

2,327,027 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

OI)scrver  m  . 

1.308,517 

1.212,407 

OI)server-S  . 

471,031 

481,020 

N'ews-e  . 

997.009 

972,143 

Grand  Total 

2.776.557 

2,665,570 

COLI  Mltl.\.  S.  C. 

State  m  . 

789.406 

715,019 

States  . 

377.157 

347,350 

Reconl-c  . 

777,270 

707,484 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1.94.5.83,5 

1,769,853 

EI.IZARKTH,  N.  4. 

Journal  e  . 

1,113.873 

1.088,507 

KUOKNE,  ORE. 

Rcgister-(7iiard  e. . 

945.093 

871,080 

Registcr-Guard-S . 

227.970 

198,157 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,173,063 

1,069.237 

FOND  Ol 

■  L.VC,  MIS. 

( 'nmnnmwealth- 

Reporlere  .... 

653.322 

656,978 

H.\3IMOND.  IMl. 

Times-e  . 

806.199 

861.383 

Time<-S  . 

244.906 

280.274 

t  irand  Total  .  . 

1.051.105 

1.141.657 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette  e  . 

537.487 

541.521 

4.\<  KSON.  MISS. 

t  l.atrion-I.cdgcrm . 

7.59.500 

726.116 

('larion-Le«lgerS. . 

.517.552 

388,283 

D’lilv  News-e  .... 

752.126 

762.984 

D.iily  News-S  ... 

252.361 

296.864 

(irand  Total  .  . 

2.061.53" 

2.174.247 

JAMESTtlWN.  N.  Y. 

PiiHt  liitniial-0  .  .  . 

914.64.5 

I.AWKENTE.  M.\Ss. 

rribntu  -1  ( .*scc 

Note)  . 

884.477 

Notk;  'r«il.nne 

Cel  sold  in 

eombina- 

tion  with  F'-'le  Cm). 

LITTLE  1 

KOI  K.  .\RK. 

Gazette  ni  . . 

1.084,879 

1.108,784 

Gazette  S  . 

343.127 

375,843 

Denioerat-c  . 

922.586 

879,559 

Democrat  .S  . 

244.648 

215.248 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2  595.240 

2.579.439 

I.ONG  BE.\(  11.  CALIF. 

lnde|»cn«icnt-m  .  .  . 

795  995 

772.309 

Tnde|H-'dent-S  .  .  . 

184  .549 

217,001 

F’res-  Telegrani  i  . 

"8  .’.244 

1.118,804 

Press-Telegram  S. 

.k(5.X’7 

364,460 

Grand  Total 

2.298,415 

2,472,574 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Snn-e  . 

6t)5.245 

791.401 

10.5. 205 

Telegram*S  . 

145.160 

141,392 

Grand  Total 

911.610 

932.793 

LYNN 

MASS. 

Item  e  . 

569.605 

58,5,685 

Telegram- New  s-e. . 

450..527 

4.58.239 

Telegram-News-S . 

128.667 

132.034 

Grand  Total 

1,148.599 

1.153.958 

MERIDEN,  l  ONN. 

Rei-ord-m  . 

590.55.5 

665.368 

Note:  Record  (ml  M)Id  in 

combina- 

tion  with  Journal 

(e).  November,  1949. 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Indepennent-m  .  . . 

911.362 

901,538 

Independent  s  . . . 

269,498 

341,388 

Star-News  e  . 

790..54n 

867,439 

Star-Ncws-S  .... 

303.180 

342,161 

Grand  Total 

2.274..^SU 

2.452.526 

PATERSON.  N.  4. 

Call-m  . 

1,040.143 

1.118.125 

News-e  . 

1.229,304 

1,318.405 

Grand  Tot.al 

2.269,447 

2,436,530 

SHREVEPORT,  L.\. 

Jinirnal-e  . 

1.03.5.495 

1.001.892 

Times-m  . 

861,. .64 

828.145 

Times-S  . 

374.022 

392.241 

Grand  Total  . . 

2.271.181 

2.222.278 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

902.252 

923,522 

Timcs-I.,ea<ler-e  . . 

1.211.000 

1.224.743 

Independent-S  . . . 

287,121 

308,385 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,400.373 

2.456,650 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Mrs.  Jane  Bancroft, 
WST  Owner,  Dies 

Boston  —  Mrs.  Jane  W.  w 
Bancroft,  72,  principal  owner 
of  Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  publisher 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  died 
here  Dec.  21.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Hugh  Bancroft,  law 
yer  and  financial  publisher,  and 
the  adopted  daughter  of  the  late 
Clarence  W.  Barron,  publisher 
of  Barron's  Weekly. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Barron 
in  1928.  Mrs.  Bancroft  inherited 
most  of  a  $2,000,000  fortune. 

©Ijituacp 


Eugene  Cornwell,  54,  who 
worked  in  the  business  office 
of  the  Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Freeman  for  37  years,  and  was 
a  former  city  councilman,  Dec 
18,  at  Kingston. 

Labert  St.  Clair,  62.  who  had 
been  on  the  Associated  Press 
staffs  in  Chicago  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  was  head  of  AP's 
House  of  Representatives  staff 
from  1909-17,  later  a  syndicated 
columnist,  Dec.  17,  near  Vienna. 
Va. 

James  S.  Collins,  56.  deputy 
administrator  of  W.A.A.,  in 
charge  of  information  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  Dec.  17,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  During  the  war  he 
was  chief  press  officer  of  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 
He  previously  was  with  the 
New  York  World-Telegram; 
Boston  Post,  American  and  Ad¬ 
vertiser,-  old  New  York  World 
and  Mail;  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  Rutland  Herald. 

J.  Fremont,  90,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  old  Laconia 
( N.  H.)  News  and  Critic,  Dec. 
17,  at  Laconia.  He  and  his  late 
brother  founded  the  News  in 
1889. 

Mrs.  Helen  Merritt  Combes. 
85.  newspaperwoman,  poet  and 
short-story  writer,  Dec.  15,  at 
Los  Angeles,  where  she  had 
been  writing  for  papers  until 
her  illness.  She  covered  Saga¬ 
more  Hill,  then  the  summer 
White  House,  when  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  President,  for  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y. )  Eagle  and 
other  papers,  and  later  worked 
for  the  old  New  York  Herald. 

Benjamin  Greenstein,  56, 
former  sports  editor  of  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Journal-Every 
Evening,  EKec.  20.  at  his  home 
in  Wilmington.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  Wilmington  Mor¬ 
ning  News  sports  department 
in  1914,  and  retired  in  1947. 

■ 

Matthews  Named 
Editor  of  Time 

New  Time  editor  is  an  Epis¬ 
copal  bishop’s  son,  Thomas  S. 
Matthews,  upped  from  M.E. 
He  joined  the  newsmagazine  in 
1929  as  book  editor. 

“Retirement”  of  Heniy  R 
Luce  to  the  role  of  editor-in- 
chief  of  Time,  Life  and  Fortune 
also  advanced  new'spaper-exper- 
ienced  Roy  Ale  ander  (Tune, 
since  1939)  from  executive  edi¬ 
tor  to  managing  editor.  He  got 
his  start  in  journalism  on  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star,  then  14  years 
on  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch- 
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Work  is  Started 
On  $2,000,000 
Nashville  Plant 

Nashville.  Tenn. — Work  will 
be  started  in  a  few  days  on  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  mechanical 
building  for  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.  of  Nashville.  The 
contract  calls  for  a  $519,000 
structure. 

The  new  plant,  and  a  new  i2- 
unit  Goss  Headliner  press  are 
the  main  items  in  an  approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  planned  by  the  company. 

Completion  of  the  building 
and  installation  of  new  machin¬ 
ery  is  expected  by  December, 
1950. 

The  mail  room  will  be  mod¬ 
ernized  with  the  latest  type  of 
equipment. 

Joint  Operation  in  B.  C. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — Amalgama¬ 
tion  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Daily  Colonist  and 
the  Victoria  Daily  Times  has 
been  announced.  Both  papers 
will  retain  their  separate  iden¬ 
tities  and  policies,  according  to 
H.  T.  Matson,  publisher  of  the 
Colonist,  and  Max  Bell,  owner 
of  the  Times. 

The  combined  operations  will 
be  carried  out  in  a  $700,000  plant 
which  the  Colonist  has  under 
construction.  This  building  will 
be  enlarged  to  accommodate  the 
joint  companies  of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  and  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  use  by  next  Fall. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
*4  times — $.40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  line 
*2  times — $.90  per  lino 
*4  times — $.80  per  line 
*For  consecutive  insertions  of  same 
copy. 

3  lines  minimum. 

Oout  4>proxim»tel7  five,  S  latte? 
words,  one  line. 

Adi  with  white  epaee  and/or  type  ol 
I  pt.  cape  and  over  computed  on  agate 
■eaiiirs  baais  of  14  linei  per  eoluma 
Inch. 

Oonnt  four  wordi  for  box  number. 
No  abbrsTiationi. 


There  it  an  additional  charge  of  IS 
cents  for  the  use  of  a  box  number  on 
each  order.  Postage  charges  incurred 
for  forwarding  PACKAGES  will  be 
added. 


Formi  eloie  Wednesdaj  noon. 


WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  DO 
NOT  SEND  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL, 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
tAjo  m  .Downs  &  Oo. 

1046  Washington,  Denver,  Colorado 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS  | 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  | 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  | 

\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California,  j 


CALIFORNIA  DAIUES,  WEEKLIES  | 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue  , 
Venice,  California  | 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPERS 
BOUGHT.  SOLD,  APPRAISED 
Newspaper  Properties  Since  1935 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Times  Building  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

ESTABLISHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  termn 
J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside.  Cal. 

ADVANTAGEOUS  buys  in  western 
newspapers.  Marcus  Griffin  &  Asso- 
elates.  Box  608,  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex. 

I  SPECIALIZE  in  Southern  Newspa¬ 
per  and  Printing  properties.  Have 
some  excellent  investments  now.  At  a 
successful  publisher  of  long  experi¬ 
ence  I  can  help  get  you  started  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  a  new  field.  J.  B.  Snider, 
Broker-Consultant,  Bay  St.  Louis, 
Misaisaippi. 


MIDWEST  PAPERS:  Bailey-Krehbiel 
Service.  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
448  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  any  size  paper  contact 
ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Toara 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


THIS  29-year-old  agency  operates  on 
the  basis  of  a  square  deal  for  buyer 
and  seller. 

Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  192,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


FLORIDA  and  .'■iouthea.stern  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  bought  and 
sold.  The  K.  H.  Berg  Co.,  ilelbourne. 
Florida. 


★★  Wo  art*  not  as  much  interested  in  i 
salOsS  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W.  > 
Stypos.  625  Market  St..  San  Francisco  I 
5,  Calif.  I 


SYNDICATES  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE  I 

(Due  to  Operator’s  Health) 
Successful  firm  (est.  1941  and  listed 
in  each  annual  E.  &  P.  Syndicate  Edi¬ 
tion),  highly  regarded  by  publishers 
and  advertising  managers  in  various 
states  where  operating.  Marketing 
and  servicing  special  pages,  illustrated 
weekly  dirortories.  etc.  on  annual 
contracts,  it  profits  each  publisher 
served. 

Now  in  many  newspapers,  yet  with 
surface  barely  scratched,  this  busi¬ 
ness  can  readily  be  built  to  earn 
$200,000  yearly,  upward. 

Will  require  $2.5.000  cash  to  buy,  and 
about  $15,000  added  operating  capital. 

Box  4796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OFFICI.4L  ORGAN  industrial  branch 
of  the  oil  business,  dominating  entire 
field,  circulating  in  18  counties  and  ' 
grossing  $20,000.  Publisher’s  salary  ' 
$5,000.  Magazine  format,  9x12,  44 
pages.  Well-appointed  publication  of¬ 
fice  in  Southern  city.  No  competition 
in  entire  trade.  Several  hundred  ad¬ 
vertisers.  Price  $10,000,  half  down. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  good  adver¬ 
tising  man  appreciating  unlimited  ex¬ 
pansion.  M.4.Y  BROS..  Binghamton, 
New  York.  I 


OREGON  WEEKLY.  Nets  $5,100.  No 
competition.  $5,000  handles.  Jack  L. 
Stoll,  Box  8408,  Los  Angeles  16,  Oal. 


WRITE  FOR  LATEST  LIST  of  news¬ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale.  MAY 
BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  York.  I 
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PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


NEW  MEXICO  or  southwestern  state 
weekly  or  small  daily  wanted  by  fi¬ 
nancially  reliable  publisher.  $25,000 
down.  Box  4774.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UP  TO  $30,000  down  payment  on  I 
.■■mall  daily  or  good  weekly  in  Penn-  | 
sylvania.  or  will  buy  active  interest,  i 
Fully  experienced,  responsible  news-  1 
paperman.  Replies  confidential.  Box  : 
4773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  3  ph. 
60  cy.  AC  complete  with  resistors  and 
push  button  stations.  Used,  service¬ 
able,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel ;  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Each  drive  will  power  4  or  5  decks 
single  width,  16-page  tnbulars,  or 
quad  presses,  satisfactorily.  The 
EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  OO. 
Waterbury  91,  Connecticut. 


TWO  KOHLER  REELS  complete.  Also 
Puny  parts  to  change  over  to  either 
2244"  or  23  9/16"  with  vaennm.  Tubu¬ 
lar  2  to  1  complete  deck,  extra  roll 
arms.  Tubular  metal  pot  with  pump, 
casting  box.  Form-O-Scorch.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Boise,  Idaho. 


Scott  4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Speed  press, 
2244"  cutoff,  steel  cylinders,  roller 
bearings,  A  C  drive. 

Goss  4  unit,  23  9  16"  cut-off,  A  C 
drive,  casting  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 


IDEAL  PRESSM  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 
No.  1  Miehle.  Maximum  sheet  size  ' 
37)4  X  52  Vi.  Can  be  used  with  or 
without  newspaper  folder. 

No.  2  Miehle.  Maximum  sheet  siae  34 
X  49 Vi.  With  or  without  newspaper 
folder. 

No.  4  four  roller  Miehle.  Maximum 
sheet  28  x  40 Vi-  Hand  feed  or  auto¬ 
matic. 

When  in  need  of  good  newspaper 
equipment  at  reasonable  prices — 
TURN  TO  TURNER.  Thousands  of 
satisfied  customers  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  never  knowingly  un¬ 
dersold.  All  telegraphic  inquiries  an¬ 
swered  by  wire. 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY, 
INC. 

2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio 
732  Sherman  St..  Chicago  5,  III. 

500  W.  Congress,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE 

Linotype  Model  9  serial  $25303  Lino¬ 
type  Electric  Pot,  3  U.  A.  Molds,  1 — 
recessed  Mold. 


LINOTYPE  MODEL  21  Serial  #46508 
— 72-ChanneI.  2  Full  Length  Main 
Magazines.  1 — Split  Magazine  on  top, 
also  7 — Extra  Splits,  Linotype  Elec¬ 
tric  Pot.  Mohr  Saw.  Molds  14-18-24- 
30. 

Box  761  Springfield,  Mass. 
_ H.  Millett _ 

We  have  a  large  list  of  good  used 
equipment  in  our  files.  Send  us  your 
requirements.  Y’ou  will  save  money. 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg. 

Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Tabular,  Rotary  and  Flatbed 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  Street 
New  York  City  18 


FOR  SALE — 16  page  unit,  complete 
with  frames,  lead  rolls,  etc.  All  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  This  is  an  X  pattern 
Hoe  unit  designed  for  a  sheet-ent  of 
2244''.  Available  early  in  1950. 

Sandusky  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Sandusky,  Ohio 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


To  Our  Many 


Friends 


SEASON’S  GREETINGS 


AND 


ALL  GOOD  WISHES 
FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


BEN  SHULMAN 
and  Associates 


500  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  18.  Phone:  BKyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address :  “Shulpress  New  York” 


-MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  $33915  with 
AC  Motor,  Gas  Pot.  3  Magazines,  4 
Mold  Disk,  3  Molds.  Good,  clean  con¬ 
dition.  Available  immediately  at 
$3,000.  Alan  Dietch,  71  Queensboro 
Rd.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Motors,  generators,  transformers 
WORLD'S  LARGEST  INVENTORY, 
NEW  AND  REBUILT 
Electric  Equipment  Co. 
Rochester,  New  York 
Glenwood  6783 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLAT  bed  press  in 
good  condition.  Can  be  moved  intact 
without  dismantling.  Complete,  ready  to 
operate.  Immediate  delivery.  $7,500, 
terms.  News-Tribune,  Madera,  Calif. 


IXTERTYPE  C-S.M  Serial  $1862 — 4 
molds.  6-8-10-14  pt.  Mohr  motor  op¬ 
erated;  mold  blower;  Cushman  motor 
3  ph.  60  cycle  220  V.;  2 — 92  channel 
mug.  Side  unit  double  figure,  2  fonts 
18-24  pt.  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Janes- 
vill.-,  Wis. 


STOCK  CLEARANCE 
GU.ARAXTEED  EQUIPMENT 

V'andereook  Proof  presses 
Models  05,  22  and  317 
Goss  Model  72-D  flat 
plate  shaver,  A.  C. 

Goss  Model  45-C  dry  mat 
roller,  new  5  H.  P.  A.  C. 

2  Model  B  Intertypes 
Rouse  Band  Saw 

TYPE  &  PRESS  OP  ILLINOIS  Inc. 
110  West  Harrison  St. 

Chicago  5. 


TR.4MRA1L  Equipment-carrier  hoist, 
2  motor  driven  transfer  bridges,  con¬ 
trol  bridges,  hangers  and  approxi¬ 
mately  325  feet  of  tramrail.  Capacity 
— 3.000  lbs.  .A.C.  220  volts,  3  phase, 
60  cycle.  3  wire.  Complete  $2,000. 
.Tohnstown  Tribune  Publishing  Com- 
I)any,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 


STEREO 

5000  lbs.  electric  remelt  furnace  with 
pump,  double  Margach,  water-cooled 
mold  with  electric  hoist  for  metal 
dump  truck. 


WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTO  PLATE 
2244",  AO  motor,  5  ton  electric  pot 
with  separator  pump  and  spout  with 
autocaster  and  autoshaver.  Pump  and 
spout  with  water  cooled  full  page  flat 
casting  box. 


GOSS  GIANT  MAT  ROLLER.  AO. 


STA-HI  JUNIOR  MAT  FORMER,  AO. 


DANIELS  CIRCULAR  PLANER,  AO. 


HOE  MONORAIL  STEREO  SAW,  AO. 


BEN  SHULMAN 

317  North  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


24-PAGE  HOii  Web  newspaper  Preis 
23-9/16'  cut-off,  with  complete  etereo. 
equipment  and  AC  motor  drive — avail¬ 
able  now.  Hoe  twin-acrew  Flat  Sbav- 
er;  Hoe  radial  arm  Router;  Ooaa  and 
i>uplex  dry  Mat  Rollers;  1-ton  to  4- 
ton  Metal  Furnaces;  Curved  Casting 
Boxes  for  all  standard  sheet  outs; 
Galley  and  full  page  Proof  Presses; 
NEW  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo¬ 
type  Chases,  prompt  deliveries.  NEW 
Hall  Form  Tables.  Send  for  new 
Current  List.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St..  New 
York  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 


TOP  NOTCH 
LINOTYPE  BARGAINS 

Model  03sm  Intertype.  Serial  number 
over  10.000.  Three  90  channel  maga- 
sines — three  34  channel  auxiliary  mag- 
axines.  Double  keyboard.  Gas  or  elec¬ 
tric  pot. 

Model  14  Linotypes.  Ranging  in  price 
from  $2,975.00  and  up. 

Model  8  Linotypes — several  ready  for 
immediate  shipment.  Gas  or  electric 
pot. 

Model  26  Linotype.  Two  90  channel 
magazines — two  34  channel  wide  auxil¬ 
iary  magazines.  Universal  ejector  and 
knife  block.  Gas  or  electric  pot. 
Thoroughly  reconditioned  $3,275.00. 
Model  5  Linotypes  reconditioned. 
Prices  beginning  $1,950.00. 

Elrod  Caster,  Gas  pot.  Reconditioned. 
22^  em  Ludlow  Caster.  Water-cooled 
mold — large  assortment  of  mats  and 
cabinets. 

Monotype  Display  Caster. 

Monotype  Sorts  Caster. 

Model  A  Intertype. 

See  for  yourself  wh^  many  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  the  country 

TURN  TO  TURNER  for  their  type¬ 
casting  machinery. 

TURNER  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
INC. 

2630  Payne  Ave.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio 
732  Sherman  St.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 
500  W.  Congress,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
All  telegraphic  inquiries  answered  by 
wire. 


FOR  SALE 

32-PAOE  MCE  SIMPLEX 
Single  width,  22^”  cut  off,  AC  drive, 
complete  stereo  equipment. 


4  UNIT  GOSS 

22 ii"  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
stereo  equipment. 


GOSS  OCTUPLE 

22  >1'  cut  off,  4  deck,  double  folder, 
used  for  comics. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE 

21J^'  cut  off,  end  feed,  double  folder, 
AC  drive. 


S-Page  Duplex  Flatbed  Press 


BEN  ShULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  Address:  “Shulpress  New  York” 


GOSS  28  PP.  "Straightline”  8  deck 
press  with  COLOR.  22^'  cut-off, 
electrical  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Immediate  delivery.  George  <>.  Heffel- 
man,  1050  S.  Olive,  Lot  Angeles  16. 


TWO  NEW  STORAGE  TANKS.  Size 
9  X  9  X  15  feet.  Capacity  8,000  gal¬ 
lons.  Each  $1,750;  Imth  $3,000. 
Leven  Deputy,  Dallas  Newt,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


INTERTYPES.  MODELS  A  A  0 
Intertype,  model  O,  42  em; 
Miehle  and  Duplex  Flatbed  Presses 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


GOSS  6  UNIT  PRESS 
22M'  cut-off,  AO  drive,  reels,  will  aril 
as  two  3  unit  presses. 

GEORGE  O.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


ELROD — Model  E — Electric  Pot,  2 
molds,  AC  motor — $1750.  Printers 
Th-ouble  Shooter,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS  FOR  SALE 


PRINTING  PAPERS,  carton  to  car¬ 
load,  every  type  and  grade.  Get  our 
price.  Anday  Paper  Company,  527 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17 — AL  4-0830. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

LOYAL  £.  DIXON  CO. 

NBWiSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — ^Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


WALLMAN  A  BAILEY 
Erecting,  Rebuilding,  Moving 
Entire  Newspaper  Plants 
975  N.  Church  St.,  or  452  Bluff  St. 
Rockford.  III.  Alton,  Ill. 

Ph.:  3-4164  Pb.;  2-1729 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel.;  MAin  2-2231 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

8626 — 81  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Rat>Bed  Experts 

Ws  will  move,  erect  or  rspair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  Mew  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phons:  SPring  7-1740 


mCHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

600  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1182 


PRIVATE  buyer  desires  good  Goss 
Comet,  Goss  Cox-O-Type,  or  Duplex 
Flat  Bed  Press,  Must  be  in  good 
shape.  Prefer  to  see  running.  Give 
full  details.  Box  4747,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HEAVY  DUTY  Goss  mat  roller  and 
tabloid  stereotype  chases.  Write  Box 
4792,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO-OFFSET  equipment  wanted 
for  tabloid.  Send  information  to 
Township  News,  South  Bend  17,  Ind. 


LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS — ELRODS 

D.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  CO. 

317  N.  Broad  St.  Phila.,  7  Pa. 


TWO  PLATE  CYUNDERS,  three  and 
three-quarter  inch  Journals  for  Goss 
unit,  sixty  degree  stagger  bushing 
type  fifteen  inch  printing  diameter, 
seven  sixteenth  pistes.  Box  4789, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED— 8  PAGE  DECK  for  stand¬ 
ard  Duplex  Tubular  press  or  a  com¬ 
plete  24  page  Duplex  Tubular  Press. 
Muscatine  Journal,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WEEKLY  (tabloid  5,000  copies) 
wants  equipment  job  work  and  print¬ 
ing  paper.  3882  Wallace,  Riverside, 
Calif. 


TWO  MILLER  SAWS,  one  Router, 
one  jig  saw.  Write  Box  4795,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED — FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  Lino 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO..  INC 

503 — 4th  Ave.  8. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
width  Hoe  or  Goss  Press.  21  Vk  or 
21 H  cut-off.  Furnish  all  details.  Box 
No.  4702,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

8  page  Goss  Cox-O-Type  Model  A 
or  E  Duplex. 

24  page  Press,  preferably  with  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment. 

We  need  these  presses  immediately. 
Advise  Details 

NORTHERN  MACHINJI  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts. 
Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  60.  60  or  100 

H.P.  Motor  and  Press  Control  Board, 
A.  0.  Current.  Box  No.  4701,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  Single  or  double 
Hoe  or  Goss  folder,  21%  or  21% 
Out-off.  Box  No.  4700,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  13)d  inch  printing  diameter, 
21%  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

DUPLEX  16-page  tubular  plate  press 
with  half-  and  quarter-page  folder. 
Stereotyping  machinery  and  alternat¬ 
ing  current  motor  drive  are  required. 
Give  full  details  and  price.  Box  4764, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Get  mors  for  your  surplus  equipment. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  purohassrs  in 
our  files.  Send  us  your  list. 

CROSS  FILES 

211  Marion  Bldg., 

Cleveland  18,  Ohio 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


DEM  WEEKLY  started  anywhere  U  8 
if  properly  backed,  developing  local 
talent.  We  own  four  weeklies  now, 
will  write  copy,  all  but  local  news. 
MESSENGER  SYNDICATE.  Smith- 
town  Brsnch,  L.  I.  _ 


MAN  WANTED — With  successful  ex¬ 
perience  as  newspaper  manager.  Un¬ 
precedented  opportunity  to  ac^ire 
ownership.  Box  4767,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


BOOKS 


SURE  WAY  TO  BOOST 
YOUR  USED  CAR  LINAGE 

New  101-page  book,  “How  to  Write 
Used  Clar  Ads  that  Bring  More  Buy¬ 
ers,”  reveals  success-proved  methods, 
gives  facts  invaluable  in  contacting 
Used  Omt  dealers.  Baaed  on  10-year 
study  by  Bradford  Wyckoff  A  Howard 
Parish.  “Authors  know  subject  well,” 
says  Bob  Finlay,  Automotive  News 
editor.  “Well  worth  $4.96,”  says  John 
Munn,  noted  dealer  counsel.  Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.,  Packard  dealer  used 
one  idea  for  2-week  canraaign  selling 
$20,000  worth  of  cars.  Order  Today! 
HOWARD  PARISH  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  Daily  News  Tower, 
Miami  82,  Fla. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  —  Re¬ 

search,  Conventions,  Hearing,  Local 
Angles:  Columbia  Press  Service,  (est. 

1935)  738  Fifth  St.,  NW,  Washington 

1.  D.  0. 


FEATURES 


WANTED:  Good  original  sports  gags, 
not  drawings.  Box  4666,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER— SERVICES 

NOTHI.NG  IS  1.MP0SSIBLE~ 
Call  In 

PUBLISHERS  A.ssjOCIATEH 
Publishing  Cunsultants 
225  North  Michigan  .Vvenue 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

-VDVERTISIXG  hustler  with  msnz^- 
ship  potentialities  needed.  Will  be  in 
charge  during  prolonged  absence  of 
present  department  head.  Incentive 
pay  arrangement.  Solid  agricullursl 
town  being  stimulated  by  (tovernmeat 
atomic  project.  Send  references,  ssl- 
ary  requirement.  Daily  Bnlletia 
Blackfoot.  Idaho.  ' 

ADVERTISING  .MANAGER— who  css 
make  good  layouts  and  sell  I  Midveii 
newspaper.  Fine  country.  Good  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Penns- 
nent.  Give  references  and  full  partic¬ 
ulars.  Write  or  call  L.  H.  Pilcher. 
Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstochi 
Illinois. _ 

A  CONNECTICUT  DAILY  (25.000 
circulation)  has  an  opening  (or  sa 
ambitious  aud  capable  advertising  mas 
experienced  in  lay-out  and  servicing 
retail  accounts.  Please  write  experi¬ 
ence  and  qualifications  to  Box  4(M 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CAN  YOU  SELL  classified!  Hs7« 
good  opening  for  man  or  woman  list 
advertisements,  classified  display,  spe¬ 
cial  promotions.  Permanent.  Box 
4779.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CLASSIFIED  Advertising  Salesmen, 
old  enough  to  have  had  experience, 
young  enough  to  develop  ideas.  A  pro¬ 
ducer  has  a  real  opportunity  on  this 
seven  day  morning  and  afternoon  com¬ 
bination  paper  in  Ohio  city  of  100,000 
population  class.  Give  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  age.  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Box  4791,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DISPL.VY’  advertising  salesman  (or 
fulltime  aupplements.  shopping  news, 
special  edition  work.  Real  opportunity 
for  man  (or  woman)  of  ability.  Box 
4783.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  layout  and  prodoc- 
tion  able  to  service  retail  acconsts 
and  sell.  Cali  Mr.  Bauer,  Union  (N. 

J.)  Register,  Unionville  2-6700, 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESMAKI 
One  of  the  most  successful  mornlsf 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  mid¬ 
west  has  an  opening  on  its  retail  U- 
vertising  staff.  If  yon  have  sold  dis¬ 
play  advertising  successfully  in  • 
competitive  market,  this  could  bo  tht 
opportunity  you  are  eeeking.  It  offers 
you  good  working  conditions,  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement,  and  s  good 
product  to  sell.  In  your  reply  ststo 
age.  education,  present  salary  and  de¬ 
tails  of  experience.  Box  4736,  Editor 
A  Publisher, 

TOP  FLIGHT  TELEPHONE  8OU01- 
TOR.  who  can  produce,  by  eetablishsd 
weekly  newspaper,  with  background  of 
13  years  continuous  publication.  Str¬ 
ing  our  Subscription  Campaign  Jib- 
nary  16tb.  Job  can  be  permanent  if 
you  fill  the  bill.  Deal  is  80%.  30% 
paid  on  confirmation,  balance  on  celMC- 
tion.  Earning  eovemed  by  effort  or 
solicitor.  NO  DRINKERS  NEED  AP¬ 
PLY.  Write  your  qualiflestiona  is 
detail  to  Mobile  Labor  Journal,  P.  0- 
Box  949,  Mobile  6,  Ala. 

WANTED  2  DISPLAY 
ADVERTISING  8ALMMEN 
Exclusive,  52-year-old,  7-day  paper  a 
city  of  52,000  in  Deep  South  ^ 
two  space  salesmen  immediately. 
be  sober,  reliable,  and  experieiico* 
enough  to  service  consistent  retail  s^ 
counts  and  create  new  business. 

Write  immediately  giving  age,  ®**1|J* 
status,  experience  and  salary 
meats  to  Box  4743,  Eiditor  • 
•lisher. 

HELP  WANTED— CIRCUUTIOII 


P«r- 

vith 


CIRCULATION  area  supervisor, 
rnsnent.  To  sell,  write 
pay  on  all  ropies  going  into  li0"w 
fine  territory.  Box  4784,  Editor  a 
Publisher. 
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~mi  WmED-CIRCULATIOir~ 

\GGRK9SIVK,  exixTienitHl  yoiin*  cir- 
i-ulitor  take  over  department  present - 
iDjf  lou?k  but  inlerestinsr  problems. 
Write  complete  details  to  Don  McKay. 
Oak  Ridger,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.  Hous¬ 
ing  available. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  who 
knows  stand  and  street  salei  thor- 
onghlj.  Eastern  evening  daily  50.000 
haa  opening  for  active  worker  in  com¬ 
petitive  field.  Good  permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Correspondence  confidential.  Give 
full  particulars,  salary.  Box  4059, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  daily  wants  man  develop 
street  sales.  Must  he  sober,  aggres¬ 
sive  able  take  charge  boys.  Salary- 
rominission.  Box  4785,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

W.kXTED — District  Circulation  Man¬ 
age  who  can  produce.  Box  4781,  Ed¬ 
itor  4  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

EDITOR  for  small  Texas  Coast  daily. 
.4ge.  education,  experience  first  letter. 
Box  4769,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER-photographer,  man  or 
woman.  Good  opening.  Box  4782, 
Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

W.4XTED — Reporter,  with  experience 
also  in  circulation  department  to  su¬ 
pervise  area  for  alert  daily.  Salary, 
share  profits.  Box  4778,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


—  I  HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

IXTERTYPE  Operator  for  ads  and 
straight  matter.  Morning  newspaper. 
Excellent  plant  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Union.  Box  4786,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MAOHINIST  OPERATOR  FOR  CRAP 
and  head-letter  on  Model  14  and  care 
for  three  machines  on  6-day  week. 
Daily.  ^.75  hour,  o’time  after  40 
hours.  50  hour  week  average,  $151.25 
weekly.  Paid  Vacation  and  6  paid 
holidays.  Excellent  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  in  summer.  Modern  shop  and  good 
working  conditions.  Prefer  single 
man  account  housing  conditions. 
Steady  situation  to  good  man  who  can 
rover  the  situation  properly.  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 


PRESSMAN — Foreman  for  Hoe  Sim¬ 
plex.  Daily  newspaper  in  eastern  me¬ 
dium  site  city.  Must  be  well  recom- 


UTERART  AGENCY  SERVICE 


PATIO  HOUSE 

Bring  your  writing  problems  to  Man¬ 
hattan’s  NEW  CREATIVE  CENTBHt. 

Lectures,  Open  Forums,  Consnltation. 
Fiction,  Plays,  Radio,  Scenarios, 
Research,  Translations,  MS  Typing. 
225  E.  51st  St.,  N.Y.O.  22.  PL.  9-6682 

NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGBaiOY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
_ ADMINISTRATIVE _ 

EXPERIENCED  newspaperman  wilt 
take  salary  cut  to  learn  business  and 
administrative  aspects  of  publishing 
whiie  working  on  editorial  staff. 
Princeton  (Magna  Cum  Laude)  MS 
Columbia  University  Journalism.  Box 
4761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  and  business  execu¬ 
tive  New  York  dailies  and  weekly 
field,  former  publisher  proven  record, 
age  47,  would  appreciate  interview 
publisher  seeking  constructive  linage 
gains.  Box  4718.  Editor  &  Publisher 

CAPABLE,  AGGRESSIVE,  DISPLAY 
SAIjEiSMAN  available  after  January  1. 
Twelve  years  experience  preparing 
layouts,  selling  and  servicing  accounts. 
Have  served  both  as  salesman  and 
manager  on  dailies  of  4,000  and  18,- 
000.  33  years  old.  veteran,  married 

with  3  children.  Sober,  reliable  and 
permanent.  Please  write  Box  4742, 
Blditor  &  Publisher. _ 

MISSOURI  Journalism  grad,  major  in 
advertising,  retail,  direct,  national,  ra¬ 
dio,  typography.  Seeks  Job  with  daily 
or  magasine  anywhere.  Supplementary 
courses  in  Marketing.  Age  23.  married. 
Write  R.  L.  Rushevsky,  211  South 
8th  St.,  Columbia.  Mo. _ 

TOPFLIGHT  aggressive  advertising 
salesman.  8  years  local  and  national 
experience  in  highly  competitive  dally 
field  markets.  College  graduate,  30, 
married.  Employed.  Available  two 
week  notice.  Write  or  wire  Robert, 
275  Longden  Avenue,  Arcadia,  Calif. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— ARTISTS 


(Hum  sue  city.  Must  be  well  recom-  NEWSPAPER  Artist  —  Experienced, 
mendM  »nd  good  Tnechanic.  Union.  advertiNing-sports  cartoonidt,  editorial. 
Box  4787,  Editor  &  Publisher.  dge  airbmsh.  Samples  on  request. 

PMNTERS  WANTED:  Can  use  two  *  Publisher, 

or  three  first  class  printers,  machine 
ind  ad  fioor  men.  Mixer  operators 
preferred.  Best  residential  city  in 
the  Ohio  valley  from  Cincinnati  to 
Pittsburgh.  More  reasonable  rent*  and 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL  SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


nse  airbmsh.  Samples  on  request. 
Box  4744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


co.U  of  living  than  anV  city  “in  "the  Finished  cartoons  drawn  to  your 

itste  of  West  Virginia.  Heithy  cli-  S,*"  ,,''•*/*  -F.  w  = 

mate,  excellent  schools.  10  minutes  Brookside  Rd.,  Leavittsbnrg,  Ohio. 


driving  to  suburbs  where  modern  and 
moderste  priced  housea  are  available 
with  your  choice  of  ground  space.  You 
vill  like  Parkersburg  for  its  friendli* 

neii  and  its  ideal  working  conditions.  _ _  _  _  _ _ _ 

The  Morning  News,  Parkersburg,  JOHN  D.  STANARJ),  Drawer  156061 

U.'...a  ir: _ !_•_  *  I  «4  a.. .......  $  TX.  .  AQ  1  K  A  AW 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CORRESPONDENTS 


West  Virginia. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — Two  combina¬ 
tion  pressman-stereotypers.  Day  work, 
shop  (Illinois) ;  guaranteed 
40-hour  w*eek :  scale  $1.95  per  hour. 
Box  4793,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Chattanooga  1,  Tenn.  Ph:  83-1546W. 
Travels  Southern  States  regularly. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCUUTION 


CIRCULA'nON  PROMOTION 
Young  aggressive  executive  with  abil¬ 
ity  to  plan  and  execute  result  getting 
promotions,  desires  tough  assignment. 
Excellent  references.  Box  4650,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— 
mSCELUNEQUS _ 

—  Itusband-Wife  team  to 

nsndle  news,  circulation  supervision,  j  v  ,  .  . 

tuvertising,  photography,  in  district.  COUNTRY  and  Suburban  circulation 
Salary,  over-ride  on  all.'  Real  oppor-  man,  with  successful  sales  promotion 
tnnity.  Southern  daily.  Box  4780  *"**  homo  delivery  record  especially 

Editor  A  PublUher.  ’  freed  for  Sunday  efforta.  Will  welcome 

opportunity  to  help  good  daily  and 
Sunday  get  better  net  paid  resnlts. 
Open  for  offer  in  any  capacity  office  or 
leading  ..n.i-.i  -j _  I  travel  at  fair  compensation  with  ox¬ 
tiling  mat  fervict  '  penses.  Box  4696,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


"img  mat  lervice  has  oJeSing  in  an  Editor  A  Pnbliaher, 

(|xtivmely  lucrative  territory  in  South-  HOME  DELIVERY  Manager  on  • 
knn»u,^**  must  have  thorough  metropolitan  newspaper.  Have  shown 
OMini.-.-  1?'  .‘"t*  70%  increaio  as  ares  manager  sines 

^tberal  drawing  ac-  1945.  Tripled  Home  Delivery  aa  a 
me,.’  dealer  for  3  years.  $10,000  minimum, 

nces.  Box  4777,  Editor  A  Publisher.  Write  Box  4703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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1945.  Tripled  Home  Delivery  ss  a 
dealer  for  3  years.  $10,000  minimum. 
Write  Box  4703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ABLE  women  reporter,  sssistant  wire 
editor  wants  job  on  daily.  Haa  M.8. 
degree  and  additional  experience  in 
photography  and  society  reporting. 
.Now  employed.  Box  4704,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

.\BLK  desk  man,  37.  single.  12  years 
on  dailies  in  south  and  southwest, 
mostly  metropolitan.  College.  Excel¬ 
lent  reportorial.  desk  background. 
Box  4776,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

.\LL  AROUND  reporter,  rewriteman. 
six  years  small  and  metropolitan  daily, 
wire  service  experience;  27;  married, 
college  graduate;  fast,  accurate,  thor¬ 
ough.  S|>ecialty:  labor.  Box  4788. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  EDITOR  in  wire  serviee  Eur¬ 
opean  headquarters.  Paris,  with  best 
recommendations,  desires  stateside  po¬ 
sition  foreign  or  wire  desk  large  daily, 
preferably  eastern.  Box  4768,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  42  —  thorough  experience 
all  phases  editorial  work,  photog¬ 
rapher  and  aviation  expert,  seeks  edi¬ 
torship  of  small  daily  or  other  publi¬ 
cation  offering  good  opportunity.  Box 
4730,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

EDITOR,  writer,  investigator,  wide  ex¬ 
perience  press,  radio.  msgasines, 
books,  welcomes  new  opportunities. 
Box  4687,  Editor  A  Publisher 

FARM  WRITER,  press  and  radio  ex¬ 
perience  desires  similar  work  or  pub¬ 
lic  relations  position  with  agricultural 
company.  Box  4674,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

GIRL  FRIDAY — College  grad,  excel¬ 
lent  all-around  experience  publishing. 
Proof-reading,  rewrite,  reaesreh.  Expert 
secretary.  Seeking  position  in  editorial 
department  in  metropolitan  New  York 
or  New  Jersey.  Box  4656,  Editor  A 
PuMisher. 

HARVARD  honors;  journalism  M.S., 
work.  24.  Salary,  location  secondary. 
Box  4667,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


If  you  have  a  newspaperman  brother 
don’t  answer  this  ad  I  Twice  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  brother  has  taken  my  job  I 
If  you  want  copy  edited,  heads  or 
feature  stories  written,  reporting  done 
— ail  as  they  should  be  done — write 
me.  Several  years  on  dailies  and 
weeklies.  Now  editing  important 
weekly.  Prefer  Florida.  Have  car.  Box 
4775,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I’LL  GO  anywhere  in  the  country  for 
a  general  assignment  reporting  job. 
Girl  reporter,  B.8.  in  Journalism,  six 
years  experience,  including  four  with 
wire  service,  reporting  and  rewrite; 
two  in  publicity.  Box  4660,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LEGWORK  wanted  by  editor  of  small 
daily.  Seeks  reporting  job  (but  will 
double  on  desk)  for  paper  lOM  up. 
Prise-winning  storiei  on  local  govern¬ 
ment,  business,  civic  promotion.  Ac¬ 
curacy  pins  imagination.  Prefer  south¬ 
west,  west.  Minimum  $75.  Family 
man,  28,  B.  J.  Box  4794,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NOTHING  like  a  Dame.  New  York 
Mick.  Ex-Wave,  sharp,  fast,  bright. 
Ail  beats.  Box  4682,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

REPORTER — 14  years  experience — 
knows  news  and  knows  how.  Box 
4771,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER — college  graduate,  2 
years  experience;  general,  features, 
sports;  single;  26;  replies  answered. 
Box  4720,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  Experienced  general 
newa  coverage,  radio,  sporta,  publicity. 
Travel  anywhere.  Single,  Journalism 
degree.  Box  4680,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER.  26,  single,  BA.  7 
years  on  metropolitan  papers;  column, 
makeup;  go  anywhere;  Box  4736, 
Editor  A  Pablisber. 

STAFF  WRITER-EDn^ 
Ontstanding  bnsinesa,  newawriting  and 
editing  experience,  Oraek  eorreapon- 
dent.  Age  29.  Family.  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Box  4689,  Editor  A 
,  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER — 8  years 
I  experience  small  city  papers,  Chicago 
I  AP,  publicity,  promotion.  Column,  ra¬ 
dio,  rewrite.  College  grad,  age  32. 
single,  have  car.  Will  relocate  any- 
!  where.  Excellent  references.  Box  4658, 

I  Editor  A  Publisher. 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR  STAFF — Ex¬ 
perienced  reporter,  writer,  editor — 
wire  service,  large  and  small  city  dai¬ 
lies.  Sound  news  judgment.  Reliable. 
Box  4693,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  man  with  reporting,  rewrite, 
feature  writing  experience  on  largo 
and  small  dailies  coupled  with  thor¬ 
ough  experience  in  photography  do- 
I  sires  change.  Box  4697.  Editor  A  Puh- 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  "Trouble-Shooter” 
wants  po.sition  as  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  or  assistant  to  Publisher. 
Twenty  years  in  newspaper  mechani- 
I  cal  departments  and  as  manufacturer’s 
service  re|iresentative.  Box  4766.  Edi- 
lor  &  Publisher.  _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
20  years  executive  experience.  Proven 
producer.  A?«  44.  Low  coat  production 
and  excellent  personnel  relationships 
assured.  Practical  printer.  Manage  all 
departments.  Union.  Box  4654,  Eklitor 
A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  Foreman  24  years  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Capable,  executive 
ability,  references.  Prefer  west  coast 
states.  Box  4685,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCELLANEOUS _ 

Al.L  AROUND  work-editor-photog- 
rapher  reporter-ad  man.  Box  4772, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

MAN,  19  years  experience  newspaper 
writing,  editing,  advertising,  business 
experience.  A.B.  degree.  Reasonable 
salary,  go  anywhere.  Box  4765,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHEllS 


YOUNG  Man,  single,  looking  forward 
to  career  in  photography,  anywhere, 
experience  with  well-known  syndicate. 
Box  4751,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HXPERIENCED  photographer-writer. 
Excellent  references.  Degree.  Box 
4767.  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGR.APHER  with  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Six  years  experience  on  big 
city  dailies.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
phases  of  news  photography.  Box 
4790,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PROMOTION 


PROMOTION  Manager — 15  yoara  top 
newspftpeT  promotion  oxporience.  MA'* 
jor  markets — advertising,  elreulation. 
editorial,  reueareh,  public  rolatioaa. 
Box  4678,  Editor  A  Publlther. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
PUBUC  RELATIONS 


PRESS  AGENT 

Tops  in  publicity.  Experienesd  all 
phases  exploitation.  Availablo  to  travol 
anywhere  immediately.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4651,  Editor  A  Publiohor. 


PUBLIC  RBLATTONS  WOMAN 
Experienced  in  journalism  and  pnblle 
relations — college  engineering  jonmal- 
ism,  postgraduate  study,  house  orgaia 
editorial  work,  real  estate  PR.  general 
feature  writing,  correspondence  froox 
France — seeks  pnblic  relation!  posi¬ 
tion,  in  U.  S.  or  Enrope.  Box  4653. 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

PUBLIC  REHxATIONS  WOMAN,  non¬ 
commercial,  good  writer,  3J4  years  ex¬ 
perience  educational  and  philanthropic 
pnblicity.  house  organ  editor.  Somei 
fund  raising  experience.  College  grsd. 
Prefer  New  York  ares.  Box  4763,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

( With  apologies  to  Clement  C. 
Moore  and  to  Noah  Webster) 

’Tis  the  night  before  Christmas 
and  deep  in  the  city 
Men  work  on  quietly — 

No  one  takes  pity. 

Others  are  gathered 
With  family  or  friends: 

These  men  reporting 
The  world  from  the  ends. 

Others  are  bundled 
In  beds  so  warm; 

These  men  work  on. 

Their  jobs  to  perform. 

The  town’s  Daily  Bugle 
Is  going  to  press 
So  the  a.m.  subscribers 
Will  get  the  news  fresh. 

*  *  * 

While  Santa  makes  visits 
To  one  and  all, 

These  men  have  to  be 
Right  on  the  ball. 

Pressmen,  stereo. 

Engraver  and  typo. 

Reporters,  desk  men 
And  boys  of  the  hypo; 

All  pitching  in 
To  print  the  news. 

With  editorial  writers 
Expressing  their  views. 

No  one  gives  them 
A  thought  that  night. 

Even  when  morning’s 
Paper  they  sight. 

«  *  * 

So.  here’s  to  the  men 
Who  under  stresses 
Are  striving  to  feed 
The  roaring  presses. 

Who  on  Christmas  Eve 
Do  chores  unsung 
To  bring  us  news 

From  a  world  farflung. 

And  lastly  a  salute 
To  the  noble  carriers 
Who  chase  the  dawn 
Like  Santa’s  harriers. 

Here’s  to  those  who  run 
A  press,  great  and  free. 

To  put  a  newspaper 
On  our  Christmas  tree. 

«  *  » 

We  were  tempted  to  fill  the 
page  with  this  doggerel.  But 
the  point  of  the  message  is 
made.  We  hope  that  the  men 
and  women  who  are  slaving  in 
newspaper  offices  on  Christmas 


Just  a  New  Year 

Historians,  observatory  di¬ 
rectors  and  Webster's  Diction¬ 
ary  cautioned  the  press  this 
week  that  1950  is  just  another 
year  in  the  first  half  of  the 
20th  Century,  not  the  first  year 
in  the  new  half-century.  The 
first  century  A.D.  began  with 
the  Year  1.  There  was  no 
Year  0.  remember? 


Eve  will  got  some  consolation 
from  the  fact  that  here  is  at 
least  one  reader  who  is  con¬ 
scious  of,  and  appreciates,  their 
efforts. 

For  those  w’ho  may  want  more 
poetry  ( we  don't  know  why 
they  should)  it  was  going  to  end 
like  this: 

It  doesn’t  scan 

And  it  doesn’t  rime. 

But  only  because. 

Of  lack  of  time. 

If  you  don’t  understand  it. 

To  heck  with  you. 

We’ve  done  it,  so  there — 

We’re  glad  we’re  through. 


Seriously,  though — if  pub¬ 
lishers  never  thought  of  it  be¬ 
fore  it’s  quite  a  chore  for  a  man 
to  work  on  Christmas  Eve,  or 
Christmas  Night  or  New  Year’s 
Eve.  when  others  are  spending 
that  time  with  their  families. 

Added  compensation  doesn’t 
always  make  up  for  the  sense  of 
loss  a  man  may  feel  for  having 
to  be  away  from  his  loved  ones. 

It’s  not  peculiar  to  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  Power  plants 
must  operate,  policemen  and 
firemen  must  man  their  beats, 
trains  and  planes  keep  sched¬ 
ules,  radio  stations  are  on  the 
air — numerous  other  people  are 
reauired  to  be  at  their  posts. 

The  difference  is,  however, 
that  on  newspapers  as  in  power 
plants  there  is  no  contact  with 
the  public  except  through  the 
printed  word  or  the  pulsating 
electricity  on  the  wire.  The 
public  never  gives  a  thought  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  group 
of  men  and  women  on  the  other 
end  of  the  wire,  in  the  power 
plant  or  the  newspaper  office, 
who  are  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
tinuing  service  to  them. 

Newspapers  can  overcome  this 
handicap  through  the  printed 
word.  A  power  plant  cannot. 
Newspapers  can  tell  the  public, 
if  they  want  to.  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  bringing  the  newspaper 
to  them  on  Christmas  morning. 
Mavbe  that’s  not  a  bad  idea. 

Traditionally,  newsmen  search 
for  new  Christmas  ideas.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  them  have  printed 
over  and  over  “A  Visit  From 
St.  Nicholas”  by  Clement  Moore, 
or  the  immortal  passages  from 
St.  Luke. 

Why  not  drop  the  anonymity 
from  the  newspapers  pages  and 
tell  the  story  of  Christmas  Eve 
in  the  newspaper  plant;  of  the 
sacrificing  hours  put  in  by  the 
staff  so  the  readers  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  the  news  of  the 
world  even  on  Christmas  Day; 
of  the  men  and  women  who 
make  up  that  staff? 

It  would  go  over  with  a  bang 
in  a  small  city  where  many  peo¬ 
ple  know  the  newspaper  people. 
It  might  even  make  the  readers 
in  a  big  city  sit  up  and  take  no¬ 
tice  realizing  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives  that  someone  had 
to  work  Christmas  Eve  to  bring 
them  their  newspaper. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  7-8 — Arizona  Newspa¬ 
pers  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  9-13-1950 — National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Assn.,  39th 
convention.  Hotel  Statler, 
New  York  City. 

Jan.  14 — Indiana  Daily 
and  Weekly  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Clinic,  Indianapolis 
Athletic  Club,  Indianapolis. 

Jan.  16-17  —  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers.  North  Eastern  group 
meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel, 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Jan.  19 — Associated  Dail¬ 
ies,  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  19-21  — North  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Assn.,  midwinter 
Press  Institute,  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  Duke 
University  jointly.  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jan.  19-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Hotel  Del 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Jan.  20-21 — New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  29th 
annual  convention,  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel.  Albany.  N.  Y 

Jan.  20^21 — Michigan  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Olds,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  2.3-25  —  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  25-28  —  North  Caro 
lina  Newspaper  Institute,  an¬ 
nual  meeting.  Chapel  Hill. 

Atlanta  Magazine 
Issue  a  Biography 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  The  Atlanta 
Journal  Sunday  Magazine  on 
Dec.  18  told  the  life  story  of 
Margaret  Mitchell. 

In  a  40-page  memorial  issue 
it  printed  seven  articles  about 
its  former  staff  member  who 
became  world  famous  by  writ¬ 
ing  “Gone  With  the  Wind.”  It 
published  an  article  by  her  and 
printed  the  script  of  her  only 
radio  broadcast  in  which  she 
told  in  detail  how  “Gone  With 
the  Wind”  was  written.  It  illus¬ 
trated  these  articles  with  more 
than  30  photographs  of  the 
noted  novelist.  Some  of  them 
never  before  published. 

The  issue  was  assembled  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Angus  Per- 
kerson,  who  has  edited  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Magazine  since  its  begin¬ 
ning  37  years  ago.  Margaret 
Mitchell  was  a  staff  member  of 
this  magazine  from  1922  to 
1926. 

The  date  for  the  memorial  is¬ 
sue  was  set  for  Dec.  18  because 
the  world  premiere  of  the  movie 
made  from  “Gone  With  the 
Wind”  took  place  here  just  10 
years  ago. 

Journal  Magazine  writers  be¬ 
gan  assembling  material  for  the 
issue  eight  weeks  before  pub¬ 
lication.  John  R.  Marsh,  the 
author’s  husband,  worked  close¬ 
ly  with  them,  read  and  ap¬ 
proved  all  copy  and  supplied 
rare  family  photographs. 

A  friend  who  was  at  the  hos¬ 
pital  when  Margaret  Mitchell 
died  Aug.  16  after  being  hit  by 
an  automobile  described  the  fa¬ 
mous  author’s  last  hours. 

EDITOR  (S  PU 


Field  Explains 
Land  Purchase 
In  Chicago 

Chicago — As  a  result  of  a 
story  in  the  Chicago  Trihunt 
calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Marshall  Field.  Chicago 
Sun~Times  publisher,  had  bought 
land  and  later  sold  it  to  the  citr 
for  the  Wacker  Drive  extension 
Mr.  Field  published  a  statement 
in  the  Sunday  Sun-Times. 

The  statement  explained: 

Two  Papers  Merged 

“In  1943  Mr.  Field,  desiring  to 
have  a  building  in  which  to 
house  his  newspaper,  com¬ 
menced  to  gather  the  entire 
block  south  of  the  Civic  Opera 
Building.  An  appropriate  build¬ 
ing  was  to  be  erected  upon  it 
He  bought  various  parcels  of 
land  from  different  owners  and 
completed  his  purchases  in  1945. 
Some  parcels  were  more  valu¬ 
able  than  others  and  cost  more 
money;  some  were  Improved 
and  others  were  not. 

“Subsequently  the  Sun  was 
merged  with  the  Times,  becom¬ 
ing  the  Sun-Times,  and  Mr. 
Field  then  purchased  property 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
with  railroad  facilities  as  a  fu¬ 
ture  site  for  his  newspaper. 

Cost  oi  Strip 

“Thereafter  the  city,  on  Sept. 
,3,  1948,  started  condemnation 
proceedings  to  acquire  the  east 
54  feet  by  398  feet  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  the  Wacker  Drive  ex¬ 
tension.  On  that  54  feet  were 
situated  the  Weston  Hotel  on 
the  corner  of  Madison  and  Mar 
ket  and  a  filling  station.  The  54 
feet  of  the  building  proposed  to 
be  taken  contained  the  eleva¬ 
tors.  boilers  and  stairways  and 
the  portion  left  standing  would 
be  but  30  feet,  so  that  the  entire 
building  would  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  useless,  and  under  such 
circumstances  in  the  condemna¬ 
tion  proceedings  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  city  would  have 
to  take,  pay  for,  and  wreck  the 
entire  building. 

“For  the  Weston  Hotel  prop¬ 
erty  alone  Mr.  Field  paid  $425.- 
000.  ’The  net  rental  of  the  hotel 
property  after  taxes  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $25,000.  By  apportioning 
what  Mr.  Field  paid  for  the 
Weston  Hotel  and  the  dock  im¬ 
provements  of  $150,000,  the  ffl- 
tire  54  feet  by  398  feet  stop 
taken  bv  the  city  stood  Mr. 
Field  $443,485.34. 

Offer  to  Sacrifice 

“As  of  September,  1948,  tW 
fair  cash  market  value  of  tae 
property  taken,  exclusive  of  iW 
question  of  damages,  was  ar 
praised  at  an  amount  in  wc» 
of  $540,000.  Mr.  Field  offerM 
to  settle  this  condemnation  P^ 
ceedings  out  of  court  by  sslimg 
the  property  to  the  ci^ 
$350,000,  which  the  city  has  nw 
yet  acted  upon  finally.” 

Mr.  Field’s  explanation  w®' 
as  an  aftermath  to  the  a  > 
Times’  expose  of  condemnan 
land  sales  to  the  city  by  a^ 
dicate  headed  by  J^^ob  A  ^ 
Democratic  Cook  County 
man.  (Editor  &  PuBUSffli 
Dec.  17,  page  58). 

B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  December  24, 19* 
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pupils  want  schools 


Kvervbooy  was  taken  by  surprise 
when  the  U.  S.  birthrate  swung  up 
50^0-  One  result  is  a  school  crisis. 

By  1957  the  elementary  sch(K>ls 
—  now  bulging  with  overloaded 
classes— will  have  to  take  care  of 
8,000,000  more  children  than  in 
1947  “Hurry  up  with  250,tXX)  new 
classrooms!”  plead  the  educators. 

America  faces  a  serious  problem 
—and  steel  is  ready  to  help. 

Whatever  the  job  the  nation  has 
—United  States  Steel  is  ready  to 
help.  More  than  a  billion  dollars 
zvorth  of  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  to  U.  S.  Steel  plants  —  all 
started  since  the  end  of  the  war  — 
are  nearly  completed. 

Behind  the  scenes  of  this  activ¬ 
ity,  United  States  Steel  research 
scientists  have  been  quietly  and 
steadily  creating  the  improvements 
that  keep  steel  ahead  of  any  other 
material.  Only  steel  can  do  so  many 
jobs  so  well.  And  United  States 
Steel  can  supply  what  it  takes  to 
help  build  a  better  .America. 


label  ts  your  g 
to  quality  Steel 


UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION  SUBSIDIARIES 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


io  ^Sui/c/ 


Printed  in  U.  S.  A. 


Confident  of  the  future 


INDIANAPOLIS 


department  stores  expandl 


ims  IS  THK  IMPOSING  NEW  FACADE  of  H.  P.  WaSSOO 

&  Company,  one  of  Indianapolis’  fine  “Big  3”  department 
stores.  Back  of  it— for  the  past  two  years  with  business 
proceeding  as  usual— e.xtensive  alterations  have  been 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  growing  market.  About 
20%  more  floor  space  has  been  added . . .  new  depart* 
ments  opened  . . .  old  ones  expanded. 

Across  the  street,  L.  S.  Ayers  &  Company  has  been 
engaged  for  several  years  in  a  long  range  expansion  pro¬ 
gram  that  began  with  an  11-story  quarter-block  addition 
and  proceeds  with  a  continuing  program  of  department 
addition  and  expansion. 

The  Wm.  11.  Block  Company,  too,  is  on  the  move.  The 
ground  floor  and  basement  of  two  downtown  building 
have  been  taken  over  to  provide  space  for  broadened 
men’s  clothing  and  home  budget  departments. 

“The  record  of  department  store  sales  in  Indianapoli 
was  consistently  better  than  that  of  the  other  major  dis¬ 
trict  cities  during  the  early  months  of  1949,  but  reced 
weeks  have  brought  declines  from  year-ago  levels  which 
are  about  comparable.  However,  the  higher  volume  (hi- 
ing  the  early  months  has  caused  total  sales  for  the  first 
half  of  the  current  year  to  be  within  2%  of  last  yeasts 
levels.” 

Seventh  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  C/iicup 
“Business  Conditions”  review  for  July,  19S. 

In  solidly  growing  Indianapolis,  The  Indianapolis  Tima 
is  attracting  increasing  attention  as  a  potent  and  profit¬ 
able  advertising  medium.  In  1949  more  general  adver¬ 
tisers  than  ever  before  depended  on  The  Times  exch- 
sivchj  to  promote  their  products  at  an  economi<aB]f 
sound  advertising  cost.  ^ 
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